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Series Editors’ Preface 


One of the most challenging Christian religious thinkers of the second 
half of the twentieth century was Albert B. Cleage Jr. (aka Jaramogi 
Abebe Agyeman). The creator of the Shrines of the Black Madonna, 
Cleage posited a simple, but still complex, Christological claim. The 
historical Jesus was not white; nor was he symbolically black. Cleage 
asserted, with evidence to support his claim, that the founder of world 
Christianity hailed from northeast Africa and was literally phenotyp- 
ically black and African. In the twenty-first century, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of global Christians continue to avoid and deny, at least 
by silence, Cleage’s reality of the black phenotype, historical Jesus, 
who walked this earth. 

Now, Jawanza Eric Clark resumes this line of scholarly inquiry. His 
impressive and academic journey signifies both a personal conversion 
and a compelling call for African American Christians to embrace a 
collective psychic conversion. Such a needed and radical metanoia, 
for Clark, moves the individual self and communal selves into a realm 
prior to Protestant Christianity, that is to say, reconversion back to a 
lost African heritage. 

Along this journey of self-discovery and religio-cultural rediscov- 
ery, Clark poses nuanced questions. In the process of becoming new, 
how does one reconcile traditional African religions/cultures with 
being a Christian? 

Clark, in this process toward new being, offers universal queries. 
How harmful are “orthodox” Christian doctrines such as original sin 
and Jesus as exclusive savior? These are certainly foundational dog- 
matics for the majority of Christians. Simultaneously, they unveil new 
horizons about the nature of G-O-D or various forms of Ultimates, 
globally. Exclusivity and inclusivity claims permeate religious con- 
flicts worldwide. Any light shed on these notions would result in a 
better international neighborhood. 
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Clark’s constructive proposal draws on the deep sources of Africa 
as substance and symbol. His positive project (indeed, gift) deploys 
the sense of “ancestors” to devise a “sacramental and practical 
theology.” 

If one is concerned about a healthy self, community, and tradition, 
the contours and implications of the ancestors open up new possibili- 
ties at the beginning of the twenty-first century. And that possibility 
is something worth reading about. 

Jawanza Eric Clark’s thought represents one definite dimension of 
the black religion/womanist thought/social justice series’ pioneering 
conceptual work and boundary-pushing effort. The series will pub- 
lish both authored and edited manuscripts that have depth, breadth, 
and theoretical edge and will address both academic and nonspe- 
cialist audiences. It will produce works engaging any dimension of 
black religion or womanist thought as they pertain to social justice. 
Womanist thought is a new approach in the study of African American 
women’s perspectives. The series will include a variety of African 
American religious expressions. By this we mean traditions such as 
Protestant and Catholic Christianity, Islam, Judaism, Humanism, 
Daoism, Confucianism, African diasporic practices, religion and gen- 
der, religion and black gays/lesbians, ecological justice issues, African 
American religiosity and its relation to African religions, new black 
religious movements (e.g., Daddy Grace, Father Divine, or the Nation 
of Islam), or religious dimensions in African American “secular” 
experiences (such as the spiritual aspects of aesthetic efforts like the 
Harlem Renaissance and literary giants such as James Baldwin, or the 
religious fervor of the Black Consciousness movement, or the religion 
of compassion in the black women’s club movement). 


Dwicut N. HOPKINS, 
University of Chicago 
Divinity School 
Linpa E. THOMAS, 
Lutheran School of 
Theology at Chicago 


Author’s Preface 


Cornel West describes Malcolm X as the prophet of black rage and 
argues that this rage is the product of Malcolm’s great love for black 
people. “Malcolm believed that if black people felt the love that 
motivated that rage, the love would produce a psychic conversion 
in black people; they would affirm themselves as human beings, no 
longer viewing their bodies, minds, and souls through white lenses, 
and believing themselves capable of taking control of their own 
destinies.”! This book takes up the theme of conversion and is the 
result of my own ongoing spiritual journey, my psychic conversion 
specifically, as manifested in my concern that mainstream Protestant 
Christianity, as professed and practiced by black people in America 
today, actually makes the need for psychic conversion as urgent as it 
was when Malcolm X first called for it. This work asks the question: 
What was lost, discarded, and rejected by the masses of black people 
in America who converted to Protestant Christianity? And what tra- 
ditional African resources lie dormant, subjugated, and buried under 
the hegemony of Western religious knowledge that could aid in con- 
structing an empowering religious faith for a people still in need of 
“taking control of their own destinies?” 

My journey to this point began as a child ina black United Methodist 
congregation in Atlanta, GA. The seeming racial incongruity in an 
entirely black congregation and the white images of divinity and 
authority in the stained-glass windows that surrounded the church 
sanctuary always disturbed me. I often wondered and had questions 
about the assumption that not only was Jesus white, but God, the 
angels, and every biblical character of significance were all white. To 
my young mind, this was not necessarily a problem as much as it was 
a question as to how any of us could be certain that this was in fact 
the race and phenotypical characteristics of people who lived more 
than 2,000 years ago in an area of the world that bordered Africa. 
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Was this really an accurate depiction? And if this was inaccurate, per- 
haps foundational theological positions were also questionable and 
required revision. For example, how exactly can Jesus Christ be the 
exclusive incarnation of God in flesh on earth? And are there not some 
negative psychological consequences in an entirely black congregation 
deifying and worshipping a white Christ in a society that privileges 
white and disparages black identity? What became problematic later, 
however, was what I perceived to be the inappropriateness of ask- 
ing such questions in the church. What ultimately drove me away 
from this community was the feeling that certain theological and 
even historical questions should never be broached, that these were 
theological givens that we simply inherit from the tradition that has 
preceded us and accept on faith. But I could not accept this on faith. 
Furthermore, I had inquiries for the hidden architects of this faith and 
why their seemingly invisible shaping of what mainstream Protestant 
Christianity has become was never examined in the church. 

My spiritual wrestling led me to the Shrines of the Black Madonna 
of the Pan-African Orthodox Christian Church, founded by Albert 
B. Cleage Jr. (aka Jaramogi Abebe Agyeman). I was captivated by the 
mural of a Black Madonna and child and impressed by the provocative 
claim that Jesus was a black messiah, a spiritual and political leader, 
and not a white Christ. Long before I discovered Black theology in the 
academy, I somehow found my way to a vibrant community of black 
Christians open to, and calling for, radical revision of the Christian 
faith. It was a community that demanded the very psychic conversion 
that Malcolm X called for, a generation prior. But this psychic conver- 
sion was not a simplistic inverting of the racial hierarchy where black 
suddenly becomes privileged and normative and white is rendered 
inferior and vilified. There was no suggestion of black superiority or 
essentialist racial claims about black or white people. While the rheto- 
ric of the church was steeped in the racialist discourse common for the 
Civil Rights and Black Power era, the process for becoming a member 
within this fellowship called for a conversion back to something prior to 
Protestant Christianity, a reconversion to something that was lost when 
black people initially turned to and embraced Christianity in America. 
In turning to Christianity, this community inquired: Were we not also 
turning away from something else? This church called for a psychic, not 
simply a religious, conversion, not to blackness, but to a lost African 
heritage. It makes a unique attempt to combine Christian formation 
with the reclamation of an African identity. Such an effort is crystal- 
lized in a staple ritual of the church: the African naming ceremony. 
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After being baptized, a new member in this Christian fellowship 
enters a period of participation and study that culminates in the ritual 
of confirmation into the church. This ritual is called the African nam- 
ing ceremony in which members are granted the honor of receiving an 
African name. Receipt of an African name is a symbolic act of recon- 
nection with what the brutal transportation across the Atlantic Ocean, 
slavery, Jim Crow, and hundreds of years of racist discrimination in 
America took away. It is a symbolic reconnection with, and rediscov- 
ery of, a lost African past, an acknowledgment that black people in 
America are actually displaced Africans living in the Diaspora, and 
there is a legacy and a heritage upon which these Africans can draw if 
they seek it. The ritual also makes clear that black people in America 
have been conditioned to feel shame for and experience alienation 
from this African heritage, and, in fact, Protestant Christianity is 
complicit in promoting such shame and alienation. Before receiving 
an African name, each initiate confesses, “I am no longer ashamed to 
say we are an African people. I believe African people share in a cov- 
enant relationship with God and the acceptance of this truth is essen- 
tial to my salvation.” I am a product of this ritual transformation. 

Conversion to African identity understood within a Christian 
framework, however, unquestionably belies the history of traditional 
“orthodox” Christianity’s complicity in justifying and supporting 
systems of racial oppression in America. The Shrines of the Black 
Madonna’s call for African American conversion to an African 
Christian identity makes a unique contribution to the black religious 
experience in America. It raises many questions regarding how it can 
be possible to affirm traditional African culture and religion and also 
be a Christian. It invites an interrogation of the history of black con- 
version to Protestant expressions of Christianity in America, and in 
particular, the way in which sin rhetoric and discourse contribute 
to the problem of black Christian shame for, and alienation from, 
Africa, or black Christian anti-African sentiment. 

This work builds on the provocative insights of Albert Cleage, Jr. 
(father of Black liberation theology) and his call for psychic conversion 
to an indigenous African Christian faith. First, I attempt to explain 
how mainstream Protestant Christianity promotes and justifies black 
anti-African sentiment through an examination of two doctrines, the 
doctrines of original sin and Jesus as exclusive savior. I then suggest 
that instead of turning away from traditional Africa (which black 
conversion to Christianity initially required), we turn to Africa for the 
recovery of resources, idioms, modalities, and theological categories 
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that might be useful in constructing a progressive, pragmatic theol- 
ogy that works to empower those conditioned to accept black and 
African inferiority. I present the ancestor as a category of meaning 
that offers an alternative to mainline approaches to Protestant theo- 
logical anthropology rooted as they are in the notion of ontological 
sin, or sin as the human condition. The ancestors provide a template 
for constructing a theology that jettisons notions of total depravity 
and connects the doctrine of salvation with ethics, or proper human 
relating. The exemplary life, the life worthy of emulation, emerges 
as the criteria for defining and achieving salvation in life after death: 
becoming an ancestor. 

My effort to construct a doctrine of the ancestors is intended to 
make a contribution to the Black theology project and advance the 
discourse beyond endless critiques of ontological blackness. In so 
doing, I hope to extend the life of a theology presumed by some to 
be dying and also make clear Albert Cleage Jr.’s contribution to my 
project and to the continued development of Black theology. As a pas- 
tor and preacher, Cleage’s approach unmasks the true origins of Black 
theology as fundamentally a sacramental and practical theology. It is 
a theology initiated and cultivated by black Christians in black church 
spaces. As a result, it heralds the power of ritual and liturgy to inspire 
true conversion beyond intellectual, academic ascent. The type of psy- 
chic conversion Malcolm called for ultimately requires more than a 
rational affirmation but a true, heartfelt turning away from the old 
and an unequivocal acceptance of the new. Let the journey begin! 
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I am no longer ashamed to say, “We are an African people!” I believe 
African people share in a covenant relationship with God. The accep- 
tance of this reality is essential to my salvation and upon it the survival 


of our people depends. 
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Introduction 


The process by which people of African descent in North America 
became Christian, particularly after 1830, has been marked by accom- 
panying feelings of shame, even revulsion, toward indigenous African 
religion and culture. I argue that such feelings of shame toward Africa, 
or black anti-African sentiment, are rooted in the acceptance of two 
orthodox Christian doctrines: the doctrine of original sin and the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ as exclusive savior. My purpose in this work is to 
construct an African-centered understanding of the human being that 
can address and correct oppressive features of established Protestant 
approaches to anthropology/sin appropriated by Black theology and 
the theology of African American Christians generally and thereby 
address and potentially eradicate this shame. For the person of African 
descent, the acceptance of “orthodox” notions of sin, particularly 
the conception of sin as human condition or ontological sin, and the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ as exclusive savior led to the formation of a 
Christian identity that is established and maintained at the expense 
of one’s African identity and religious heritage. However, the African 
concept of ancestor provides a theological category that is indigenous 
to traditional African religions, offers a doctrine of the human being 
that is consistent with the dictates of many postmodern and con- 
temporary philosophies and theologies, and jettisons the traditional 
Protestant model’s emphasis on exclusivity and total depravity. In this 
way, I aim to contribute to the ongoing Black theology project and 
offer an innovative constructive theology for a postcolonial context. 
The historical reality of the transatlantic slave trade, slavery in the 
Americas, colonialism in Africa, and hundreds of years of discrimina- 
tion and racist oppression against all people of African descent has 
helped to produce the contemporary construction of a diminished 
and deracinated African personality. Africa, particularly Sub-Saharan 
Africa, is perceived as an undeveloped continent perpetually riddled by 
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war, corruption, and disease. Black Africa is thought of as ultimately 
uncivilized, backward, and eternally dependent on foreign aid or for 
help outside itself. The perception of the African, in view of this history 
and current climate, is that he/she is anthropologically diminished. 
Engelbert Mveng characterizes the way in which African “being- 
ness” is subjugated and rendered inferior as the “anthropological pov- 
erty of African people.” This term is used to describe, among other 
problems, the cultural and religious desecration and exploitation of 
African identity. For Mveng, “It consists in despoiling human beings 
not only of what they have, but of everything that constitutes their 
being and essence—their identity, history, ethnic roots, language, cul- 
ture, faith, creativity... their right to speak.”! Anthropological poverty 
is a concept that, for Mveng, does not simply represent the conscious- 
ness of the colonizer toward the colonized, or the oppressor to the 
oppressed, but is a consciousness that is most poignantly exhibited 
among the colonized/oppressed themselves. I, therefore, appropriate 
Mveng’s term to highlight and expose African American Christians’ 
acceptance of this diminished and impoverished African personality 
or “Black Anti-Africanness.” Dianne Stewart Diakite defines anti- 
Africanness as “the negation or denigration of things African, simply 
because they are African.”” Consequently, black anti-Africanness is 
the prevalence of this attitude among people of African descent. She 
similarly describes it as the process of assuming “a negative distance 
from Africa.” I am concerned with the way black Christian forma- 
tion, because of the acceptance of universal, absolute, and exclusive 
Christian doctrines, seems to encourage and perpetuate this negative 
distance from Africa. I argue that black anti-African sentiment, or den- 
igration of indigenous African culture, is rooted in black Christians’ 
uncritical acceptance of traditional Protestant doctrines and popu- 
lar, pietistic appropriations of these doctrines, primarily the doctrine 
of original sin and the doctrine of Jesus Christ as exclusive savior. 
Protestant Christianity’s contribution to black anti-African sentiment 
should be of concern to African Americans because an interrogation 
of it uncovers the way in which the acceptance of certain Christian 
doctrines and discourse actually contributes to the maintenance and 
perpetuation of racial and cultural hierarchies. Part of what I aim 
to show is that the American racial hierarchy, which constructs the 
black person as the lowest racialized human being, is rooted in reli- 
gious dogma and is derived from the Christian construction of the 
African heathen. As a result, the Christian denigration of traditional 
Africa helps establish and maintain black people’s perceived racial 
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inferiority. Therefore, to be able to deconstruct Protestant doctrines 
that perpetuate black anti-African sentiment and create new doc- 
trines for black churches is critical to the development of a healthy, 
black self-image. 

In Risks of Faith, James Cone is critical of womanist and second- 
generation black male theologians and historians because of “the 
absence of a truly radical race critique.”* For Cone, Malcolm X was 
the most formidable race critic in America, who forced black theo- 
logians to critically evaluate Christianity as white nationalism and 
“develop a hermeneutic of suspicion regarding black Christianity.”> 
This is necessary since Christianity is “hardly distinguishable from 
European culture.” Agreeing with Cone, Josiah Young incorporates a 
hermeneutic of suspicion in his interrogation of the doctrine of revela- 
tion. He maintains that “an alienating doctrine of revelation has been 
forced on African people. Black people have been made to believe 
dogma in an unnatural manner. The propagation of dogma has been 
the projection of the European psyche upon the world of color.” Cone, 
Malcolm X, and Young each assert that the form of Christianity most 
black people in America have accepted is a Eurocentric Christianity, 
which, I argue, excludes and rejects indigenous African religious idioms 
and categories. Consequently, Black church theology has accepted a 
form of Christianity that belies and contradicts black people’s African 
origins. In this way, black expressions of Christianity continue to rely 
on an alien theological methodology. It is a form of the faith that pro- 
motes racial hierarchies and cultural chauvinism. Given this, I con- 
tend that the black church is badly in need of new doctrines. Albert 
B. Cleage Jr., founder of the Black Christian Nationalist movement, 
was one of the few first-generation black theologians who moved 
beyond a deconstruction of Eurocentric Christianity and actually 
attempted to build “a revolutionary black church with a new Black 
theology that would reaffirm black people’s original African identity 
and express commitment to African communal living.””? This work 
builds on the constructive theological impulses of Albert Cleage Jr. 
and contributes to the development of a Black theology that affirms 
black people’s African identity through the construction of one such 
new doctrine, the doctrine of the ancestors. 


Identifying the Problem 


In a work in which he describes and analyzes the Christianization 
process of the American people, Jon Butler explains how the religious 
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environment in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century America in concert 
with the transatlantic slave trade and the American institution of slav- 
ery resulted in an African spiritual holocaust. This holocaust “destroyed 
traditional African systems as systems in North America.”® According 
to Butler, a repressive American Protestant Christian environment cre- 
ated a spiritual vacuum among enslaved Africans, which was then filled 
by the very Christianity that created it. The fact that black people con- 
verted to Christianity en masse in the nineteenth century is described 
by Butler as the “supreme irony.” Sylvester Johnson describes black 
conversion to Christianity largely as attempts to escape and combat 
white constructions of blackness as illegitimate, inferior, and even 
less than human. According to Johnson, black people could only 
construct themselves as authentically human by adopting the Judeo- 
Christian narrative and seeing themselves as people of God within 
that narrative.’ But at what cost was this accomplished? Butler makes 
the point that slaves were robbed of more than just their lives; “they 
were robbed as well of traditional collective means of comprehend- 
ing life and loss.”'° I contend that it is time for Black theology and 
Black church theologies to assess the loss and consider the cost of 
black Christian formation. Thus, in one sense, my goal is to raise con- 
cerns about the oppressive theological environment that mandated 
black Christian conversion in the first place. Second, however, I aim 
to uncover the way in which the black conversion experience and the 
process of black Christian formation required the rejection of indig- 
enous African ways of knowing and being, specifically African reli- 
gious categories, thus contributing immensely to blacks’ acceptance 
of African anthropological impoverishment, or black anti-African 
sentiment. 

In short, to be a good Christian, even today, demands that one 
develop and cultivate a negative distance from Africa and have a dis- 
paraging attitude toward indigenous African religion and culture. 
To do so not only continues to inculcate among black Christians 
feelings of shame associated with the pre-American, pre-Christian, 
African past, but it also continues the perpetuation of the cultural 
and spiritual robbery that blacks suffered during the slave trade and 
slavery. 

It is not uncommon, however, for black religious scholars to 
describe the experience and consequences of black conversion to 
Christianity as innocent and ultimately virtuous. Albert Raboteau 
makes clear in Slave Religion that the Baptists and Methodists were 
most successful in converting enslaved Africans in America because 
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of their emphasis on the “conversion experience.”' Raboteau 
affirms that “the experience of conversion was essential to the reli- 
gious life of the slave.”!* The conversion experience required a com- 
plete turning away from the old (the depraved human condition) and 
a total, exclusive acceptance of the new (Christ as the one and only 
savior). The basic characteristics of this “experience” are described 
as a tripartite movement, “first a feeling of sinfulness, then a vision 
of damnation, and finally an experience of acceptance by God of 
being reborn or made new. The essential dynamic of the conver- 
sion is an inward, experiential realization of the doctrines of human 
depravity, divine sovereignty, and unconditional election made viv- 
idly apparent to the imagination and the emotions.”!? My analysis 
focuses particularly on the prerequisite that black converts exhibit 
feelings of sinfulness, or come to know and experience their utter 
depravity, as a condition for true conversion. What is the source of 
this feeling of sinfulness? And have black people in America been 
conditioned to feel especially sinful and uniquely depraved because 
of their African past? 

The emphasis on the experience of conversion among black Christians 
in America highlights some important distinctions between Protestant 
and Catholic expressions of the faith, and helps explain why I argue 
that African American Protestant expressions of Christianity are par- 
ticularly effective in inculcating anti-African attitudes. In Canaan 
Land, Raboteau raises queries over the differences in religion 
among blacks in the United States and blacks in other parts of the 
Americas. He suggests that “in the United States, African religions 
and Christianity came to be more closely and inseparably interwo- 
ven than in any other slave society in the Americas. Religions like 
Vodou in Haiti and Santeria in Cuba adopted Catholic imagery but 
remained fundamentally African in character.” !4 But in America, 
Protestant revivalism was merged with African elements. Raboteau 
asks: “Why the difference?” He answers his question this way: 


The Catholics of the French colony of St. Domingue (Haiti) and the 
Spanish colony of Cuba focused a great deal of their religious devo- 
tion on the Virgin Mary and the saints. The slaves defined the Catholic 
saints as European equivalents of African spirits and adapted their 
images to represent (and, if necessary, to mask) their service to the gods 
of Africa. Because the Protestants of British North America rejected the 
veneration of saints as a form of idolatry, the slaves lacked a resource 
of images to cloak and to represent the personalities of African gods 
and spirits. 
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However, unlike the Catholic Mass, the Protestant revival meeting did 
present the slaves with an equivalent to the ceremonial dances and ritual 
spirit trances of Africa. In Protestant prayer meetings, slaves moved, 
sang, and worshipped in ways remarkably similar to those of Africa. 


I interpret Raboteau here perhaps in ways he does not intend. For 
it seems to me that while Protestant Christianity in America was 
more open liturgically and experientially, regarding styles of wor- 
ship, to indigenous African religious modalities than Catholicism, 
Protestantism was much more repressive than Catholicism when it 
came to the (furtive) incorporation of African theistic expressions 
and theological conceptions. Thus, African-derived religions did 
not emerge in Protestant North America as they did in the Catholic 
Caribbean and South America. According to Raboteau, African 
American Protestant Christianity is a religious faith in which African 
religions and Christianity were “more closely and inseparably interwo- 
ven,” but, I contend it is a Christianity that is exclusively Eurocentric 
in its theology and African in other ways, particularly regarding the 
experience of worship. The distinction Raboteau makes between 
Catholicism and Protestantism speaks directly to my concern about 
the lack of a thorough theological critique in the institutionalized 
black church in America. Yes, there are African retentions in many 
black churches, but these retentions are not primarily or fundamen- 
tally theological in nature. The belief that human beings are born with 
an ontological defect, sin as human condition, for example, is alien 
and antithetical to all indigenous West African religions. Denied an 
acceptable means of constructing a theology for themselves, African 
Americans settled for relegation of African retentions to liturgy and 
the experience of the divine in worship, the only acceptable means of 
expressing African modalities. 

The conversion experience, therefore, which requires the accep- 
tance of the notion of total depravity and an exclusive Christ, provides 
experientially the theological basis for a black anti-African posture 
since most African Americans, who are primarily descendants of 
enslaved Africans from West and West Central Africa, were generally 
introduced to Christianity only subsequent to contact with Europeans 
during the transatlantic slave trade,!° an act that notoriously marks 
the beginning of the modern era and is described by Charles Long as 
the “commodification of creation.” !” 

Historically, Christianization, the process by which enslaved and 
formerly enslaved Africans converted to, and had their identities 
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formed by, Christianity, and racialization, the act of rendering and 
accepting as inferior all nonwhite people (and establishing a racial 
hierarchy in which African people are at the bottom and whites 
are at the top), were introduced to the Africans as a cultural pack- 
age. In fact, Christianization contributed to, and helped establish, 
racialization. Because black people converted to a Eurocentric form 
of Christianity, many began to also tacitly accept white Christians 
as their de facto religious authorities and guardians of their spiri- 
tual and theological development. After conversion, black people 
had to explain to themselves why they apparently had no knowl- 
edge of God, Jesus, or salvation prior to their enslavement and intro- 
duction to Christianity by way of contact with whites. They had to 
explain and justify why a good God would allow the transatlantic 
slave trade and the existence of the institution of slavery in America. 
Black Protestants ultimately adopted a Christian explanation that 
blamed and demonized Africa, “the land of heathen idolatry.” Africa 
became a negative religious symbol for the vast majority of African 
American Christians. The Christian construction of the African hea- 
then, however, meant that black people were perpetually plagued 
and anthropologically diminished by the static historical moment in 
which they were introduced to Christianity and came to know Jesus 
in the first place. 

Charles Colcock Jones, the most influential proponent of planta- 
tion missions to slaves in the South, argued that since God brought 
Africans to America for Christianization, good white people had the 
responsibility of instructing and training Africans spiritually: 


It was by the permission of Almighty God, in his inscrutable provi- 
dence over the affairs of men, that the Negroes were taken from Africa 
and transported to these shores. The inhabitants of the Colonies at 
their first introduction had nothing to do with the infamous traffic, 
and were, we may say, universally opposed to it. The iniquity of the 
traffic and of their first introduction, rests upon the Mother Country. 

Being brought here they were brought as slaves; in the providence 
of God we were constituted masters; superiors; and constituted their 
guardians. And all the laws in relation to them, civilly, socially, and 
religiously considered, were framed by ourselves. They thus were 
placed under our control, and not exclusively for our benefit but for 
theirs also.18 


Jones’s argument demonstrates the interrelationship between reli- 
gious and racial rhetoric so common to his time. His words typify the 
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way in which religious and racial discourse is insolubly interwoven. In 
converting to Christianity, African people both tacitly and explicitly 
began to acknowledge Western culture as superior to African culture 
and whites as racially superior to blacks. Whites were “constituted as 
masters; superiors; and constituted their [black people’s] guardians.” 
Acceptance of Euro-American Christianity, meaning acceptance of 
Christianity on white Christians’ theological terms, implies, to some 
extent, an acknowledgment of whites as culturally and religiously 
superior. Such an attitude was not simply that of racist, white evan- 
gelicals of the time but also that of black Christians themselves, even 
prominent black Christian leaders of the nineteenth century. Reverend 
Henry McNeal Turner, a bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a black nationalist, in 1895 professed his belief “that 
the Negro was brought to this country in the providence of God to a 
heaven-permitted if not a divine sanctioned manual laboring school, 
that he might have direct contact with the mightiest race that ever 
trod the face of the globe.”!? Turner further reveals his own accep- 
tance of the unity of Christian and racial rhetoric when he posits, 
“The white man brought us, and we remained in slavery as long as it 
was necessary to learn that God, who is a spirit, made the world and 
controls it, and that Supreme Being could be sought and found by the 
exercise of faith in His only begotten Son.”*° Late nineteenth century, 
post emancipation, African Americans began to view Christianity as 
the vehicle for social and racial uplift themselves. Yet the acceptance 
of this Euro-American evangelical Christianity also meant accepting 
some instruction from the architects or progenitors of this brand of 
Christianity. Christianization and racialization thus present them- 
selves as a unit, a cultural package. 

The effects of the interrelationship of Christianization and racial- 
ization in the experiences of black people in America suggest that 
George Kelsey is correct in his claim that black Christians are vic- 
tims of a “double fall.” “This means that while the Negro shares the 
universal condemnation of the human race in Adam, he also bears 
the added condemnation of God in a special, racial fall.”?! Black 
Christians’ racial fall is fueled by the theological condemnation of 
Africa and indigenous African religion as sinful, inferior, and insuffi- 
cient. In short, black Protestants’ acceptance of Eurocentric Christian 
doctrines, particularly the doctrine of original sin and the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ as exclusive savior, means they have also accepted, at 
least tacitly, their own African anthropological impoverishment and 
thus, to some degree, their own racial inferiority. 
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The Phyllis Wheatley Attitude 
and the Akan 


Black Christian anti-African sentiment, the problem for which this 
work attempts to proffer a solution, is quintessentially expressed in 
the words of the famous black poet Phyllis Wheatley, specifically, in 
her poem “On Being Brought from Africa to America.” 


Twas mercy that brought me from my Pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand, 

That there is a God and a savior too, 

Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye, 
“Their colour is a diabolic die.” 

Remember, Christians, Negroes, black as Cain, 
May be refin’d, and join th’ angelic train.” 


Her language clearly shows the way in which racial classification, 
or her understanding of the racial hierarchy, is wedded to Christian 
categories. Although her language is outdated in contemporary times 
(particularly her use of “pagan” and “Negro”), it is my contention that 
Phyllis Wheatley’s attitude is consciously and unconsciously affirmed 
and reflected by a majority of African American Protestant Christians 
today on theological grounds. My aim is to demonstrate this in the 
chapters that follow. The theology of black churches, and particularly 
any Black theology that purports to be a theology of liberation, there- 
fore, should address the problem of black anti-African sentiment, or 
denigration of indigenous African religions and culture, by expanding 
the traditional sources for constructing theology to include categories, 
idioms, and modalities derivative of indigenous African religions and 
their plethora of alternative epistemologies and anthropologies. Black 
churches and Black theology should develop theologies based on an 
indigenous theological methodology that requires opening the locked 
door of traditional African religious sources. Many of these alterna- 
tive epistemologies and anthropologies are arguably more amenable 
to and consistent with a liberationist ethic anyway. But this is part of 
what I aim to show. 

In chapter 1, I engage in a critique of features of the traditional 
Protestant anthropology. I argue that the doctrine of original sin, or 
sin as human condition, constructs the unconverted human as totally 
depraved and deserving of damnation. This means the unconverted 
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African is anthropologically diminished since his/her very existence is 
deemed worthless, worthy of nothing but hellfire. The roots of black 
Christians’ shame toward Africa, therefore, lie, in part, in their accep- 
tance of mainline Protestant approaches to sin as human condition. 
My introduction and juxtaposition of an alternative, African anthro- 
pology, however, offer a point of comparison and potential corrective 
to the anthropology characterized by the doctrine of original sin and, 
at the same time, legitimizes and affirms indigenous African religious 
knowledge. 

One such alternative African anthropology, the subject of my con- 
structive chapters, is the notion of the human being derived from the 
Akan worldview (the Akan are African people that live in present-day 
Ghana). Akan anthropology culminates in, and is based upon, the 
idea of the ancestor, the completely fulfilled human being, a disem- 
bodied spiritual existence in which one is granted increased power 
and authority over the daily affairs of the living, visible community. 
Akan anthropology consists of multiple spiritual components that 
find harmonious expression in the visible human body. These spiri- 
tual entities are named: kra, sunsum, mogya, and ntoro.” The rela- 
tionship between these entities is significant since their harmonious 
interaction gives rise to the human state of ultimate fulfillment: the 
ancestor. 

According to Akan anthropology, the human being does not con- 
sist of binary, oppositional components such as the soul versus the 
body, but within this system, the human being is a community of rela- 
tions that must maintain relational sanctity or harmony in order for 
the individual to be considered whole and well. Relational harmony 
and the principle of reciprocal obligation culminate in the notion of 
the ancestor and are the central features of this particular African 
understanding of the human being. Additionally, Akan anthropology 
provides a relevant juxtaposition to mainstream, Protestant anthro- 
pologies since it is based on the belief that all individual souls are 
unique and not derivative of, or in any way influenced by, the soul of 
the mythical first man. In this way, Akan anthropology constructs a 
soul and body that is in no way predisposed to depravity but under- 
stands that each soul is uniquely and lovingly created. 

I have chosen the anthropology of the Akan because Akan cul- 
ture represents one of the various West/West Central African cultures 
from which African Americans descend. I might have chosen others 
such as the Yoruba, Bakongo, Mende, or Igbo. They each have simi- 
lar notions of the ancestor and reveal a common spirituality. Yet, I 
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chose the Akan because the Gold Coast (Ghana) was a major slave 
port for the transatlantic slave trade. Its many slave castles symbolize 
the religio-cultural rupture, dislocation, and alienation that Africans 
suffered at the hands of Europeans, and many African Americans go 
to Ghana today to visit these castles and specifically reconnect with 
this history. It continues to be the most relevant coast for the study of 
the slave trade. Consequently, I chose Akan culture as a starting place 
to begin constructing an African American Christian doctrine of the 
ancestors as a symbol of religio-cultural integration and reconnec- 
tion. Thus, for me, Akan anthropology and theology is representative 
of a common West African worldview or spirituality, and it is not my 
intention to establish it as somehow superior to Yoruba, Bakongo, 
Igbo, or Mende. In fact, because the ancestor is a theological category, 
a religious idiom, that all West African religions share in common, it 
transcends ethnic religious distinctions and nuances that separate and 
distinguish indigenous African religions thus enabling one to speak 
generally about a West African religious perspective. There is a com- 
mon spirituality and theological orientation here, symbolized in the 
concept of the ancestor, that I intend to juxtapose with the orthodox 
Protestant theological perspective. 


Background 


Black theologians (and most womanist theologians as well) histori- 
cally have been loath to incorporate elements of indigenous African 
religion within their theologies. Albert Cleage Jr. is perhaps most 
open to the inclusion of indigenous African concepts because his 
version of Black theology does not rely on an absolute or exclusive 
conception of Jesus Christ, and specifically aims to affirm black peo- 
ple’s African identity. Cleage is also intentional about constructing 
the ancient Hebrews, especially Jesus, as people of African descent.?4 
Cleage, however, was a pastor and preacher, not an academic, and it 
is telling that his voice and theology is mostly absent from academic 
black theological discourse today. 

The reticence of academic Black theology’s inclusion of indigenous 
African religious sources often results from its heavy dependence or 
reliance on European theological categories. However, James Cone 
has always acknowledged the connection between Black theology 
and Africa. In his discussion of the future of African theology, Cone 
asserts that one “need not accept Garveyism or the Pan-African 
philosophy of Du Bois in order to realize that the future of Africa 
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and black people in the Americas is inextricably bound together. 
International economics and political arrangements require a certain 
kind of African and black nationalism if we are to liberate ourselves 
from European and White American domination.”?° He has also 
argued that “the existential black mood that expresses itself in black 
power and black theology stems from the recognition that black iden- 
tity must be defined in terms of its African heritage rather than in 
terms of European enslavement.”?° Cone’s reluctance to take the next 
step and actually incorporate indigenous African idioms or categories 
in his development of Black theology, however, may derive from his 
own acceptance of an exclusive Christology. 

Historically, Cone’s understanding of Jesus Christ has been a 
theological point of contention for other black scholars of religion. 
Gayraud Wilmore asks if Black theology is not simply the “black- 
enization of the whole spectrum of traditional white theology,” chal- 
lenging Cone’s need to make his theology universally applicable.*” 
Wilmore wants to know whether “the black religious experience 
requires validation by white systematic theology before it can be com- 
mended to African-Americans,” and whether “the strain toward uni- 
versality does not ipso facto rob black religion of the freedom to be 
one approach to God’s revelation in Scripture.”?* Wilmore makes a 
distinction between black religion and Black theology suggesting that 
Black theology might be out of touch with, or disconnected from, the 
essence of black religion. James Cone’s brother, Cecil Cone, is specifi- 
cally critical of his brother’s Christology. According to Cecil, “Cone’s 
Christ is being pulled apart. Cone’s difficulty lies in his failure to rec- 
ognize the irreconcilability of Black Power and established academic 
theology.”?? Cecil Cone critiques a problem that lies at the heart of 
the Black theology project—a Christology that is inconsistent with 
the full range of the black religious experience. 

For James Cone, however, “there can be no Christian theology, 
which does not have Jesus Christ as its point of departure.”3? Christ 
is the norm for his theology, yet Wilmore and others have argued that 
Cone’s Christology is too heavily dependent on European theology, 
particularly as represented in the Christology of Karl Barth. Agreeing 
with Karl Barth, Cone proclaims, “God has been fully revealed in the 
man Jesus so that the norm for all existence is determined exclusively 
by him.”3! Cone posits that Jesus Christ is his norm, which cannot 
be changed, because Christ is normative to the black experience. But 
I question whether Cone’s Christ was normative to the black experi- 
ence before the African spiritual holocaust? Is he referring strictly to 
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the post—Civil War black experience, the institutionalized black church 
experience, and is the Christ that is normative to this experience a fully 
indigenous creation or an alien intruder? To this end, I agree with Cecil 
Cone who believes James Cone has committed himself to “an alien 
theological methodology.”*? The idea that Black theology suffers from 
“an alien theological methodology,” however, begs the question of 
what an indigenous theological methodology would look like. James 
Cone responds to the critique of Wilmore and Cecil Cone by correctly 
pointing out that “while they do not reject the possibility of Black the- 
ology, both [Wilmore and Cecil Cone] fail to say what Black theology 
would look like if their suggestions about Black religion were taken 
seriously.”*? I hope to provide one example of what it might look like. 

Similar to Wilmore and Cecil Cone, Charles Long argued that 
Eurocentric methodological tools were insufficient in discerning and 
interpreting black religion. Therefore, for him, such methods failed 
to penetrate “the opacity of black religion.”*4 Long defines black reli- 
gion as fueled by and grounded in a specific substratum. He explains 
this substratum as consisting of three elements: “(1) the religious 
image and historical reality of Africa; (2) the involuntary presence 
of blacks in North America; and (3) the Deity: the experience and 
symbol of God in the religious experience of blacks.”*° Long has 
famously declared “Africa is in our [black Americans] DNA.” Thus, 
given Long’s assertions about black religion, an indigenous theologi- 
cal methodology for black religion and Black theology would have to 
draw from the theological resources of traditional Africa. 

However, it seems that while Cecil Cone, Gayraud Wilmore, Charles 
Long, and others offer poignant critiques of James Cone’s Black theol- 
ogy project, none of them has taken the next step to construct a Black 
theology that incorporates indigenous African resources. Dwight 
Hopkins responds to the critique that Black theology is too dependent 
on white theology by making the claim that slave religion provides 
the original source for Black theology. This slave theology, or bush- 
arbor theology, for Hopkins, is “white Christianity with the remains 
of African religions under slavery.” In his effort to establish slave 
religion as an independent source, Hopkins works to posit the distinc- 
tiveness of African religions. Victor Anderson, however, claims that 
Hopkins is unsuccessful in this effort. Anderson argues that Hopkins 
describes African religions in such a way as to make them indistin- 
guishable from Hebrew/Christian faith. “For all Hopkins’ talk about 
privileging African sources as an effective means for reassuring the 
legitimacy of black theology, these sources seem to fall out of or are 
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simply consumed into Hebraic-Christian utterances.”37 Thus it is not 
clear to Anderson whether slave theology is “a source for a construc- 
tive black theology or the product of constructive black theology.”38 
Perhaps one way to address Anderson’s concern is for Black theology 
to make a clear methodological shift that allows black theologians to 
begin with African sources, even privilege these sources, and thereby 
introduce categories that render moot discourse that defends and 
attempts to justify ontological blackness. 

Josiah Young has been instructive in suggesting the need for a 
theological paradigm shift, giving attention to indigenous Africa. 
Young’s Pan-African theology makes a contribution to Black theol- 
ogy, presenting new terminology and expanding the categories for 
constructing theology through his introduction of the “transcon- 
text.” The transcontext is an appropriate methodological term that 
connects the experiences and realities of African Americans, and 
other Diasporic Africans, with Africans on the continent. Young’s 
transcontext coalesces, and makes alliances between, the existential 
realities of Africans and African Americans, since “the black North 
American underclass and the African peasantry complement each 
other in the struggle for liberation.”*? Young effectively appropri- 
ates Charles Long’s argument in order to legitimize his own defini- 
tion of Pan-African consciousness and thus Pan-African theology. 
Pan-African consciousness, like black religion, is fueled by the image 
of Africa as a primordial religious symbol and by the involuntary 
presence of blacks in North America. This consciousness informs a 
Pan-African religion, or religious sensibility, that cannot be reduced 
to Christianity. “Although this Pan-African theology is significantly 
Christian, systematic reflection on Pan-African religion need not be 
defined by Christian symbols.”4? Consequently, Christianity, if it is to 
be useful within this religious paradigm, must conform to the dictates 
of a Pan-African consciousness, not vice versa. Protestant theological 
doctrines, then, that contradict and summarily dismiss indigenous 
African ways of knowing and being are antagonistic and contradict 
that which is normative to black, and Pan-African, religion. As a 
result, exposing the problem of black anti-African sentiment should 
be of urgent concern to African Americans, since blacks’ alienation 
from, and denigration of, Africa means a simultaneous alienation 
from, and denigration of, black religion. In reality, black Christian 
anti-African sentiment is black self-alienation, a religio-cultural split 
personality. Its deconstruction is mandated in order to create religio- 
cultural and psycho-cultural wholeness and health. 
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Building on the suggestion of Josiah Young and the intention of 
Dwight Hopkins, my goal is to take the much needed next step in 
Black theology of constructing a doctrine of the ancestors that can 
serve as the beginning of a new Black theology, a progressive African- 
centered theology that embraces elements of indigenous African 
thought and avoids the declaration of some scholars that Black theol- 
ogy is dead or dying. In this way, I hope to both address the problem 
Mveng has identified as “the anthropological poverty of African peo- 
ple,” and specifically the shame of, and alienation from, indigenous 
Africa with which African Americans are beset, and suggest what an 
indigenous theological methodology might look like for the contin- 
ued future of Black theology and the theology of African American 
Christians generally. 


Outline of Chapters 


This work is both deconstructive and constructive. Chapters 1 and 2 
interrogate traditional Protestant doctrines of the human being and 
Jesus Christ. Chapter 3 introduces an indigenous African paradigm 
and presents an alternative African understanding of the human 
being, specifically an anthropology based on the Akan worldview. 
And in chapters 4 and 5, I begin the task of constructing a theol- 
ogy of the ancestors and exploring the implications for theological 
anthropology, the doctrine of Jesus Christ, notions of deliverance or 
salvation, and liturgical life, as well as the future of Black theology 
and Black church theology generally. 

In chapter 1, “I Once Was Lost, But Now I’m Found: The Origins 
of Black Christian Anti-African Sentiment,” I present a critique 
first of the oppressive social and religious environment in eighteen- 
and nineteenth-century America that necessitated black conversion 
to Christianity, and second of features of the doctrine of original 
sin appropriated by black Christians, specifically as regards black 
Christians’ perception of Africa. Black conversion narratives of slaves 
and ex-slaves in nineteenth-century America highlight the prerequisite 
of feelings of sinfulness and a vision of damnation to the conversion 
experience. My objective in this chapter is to examine the substance of 
that sinfulness for the black convert given the context of slavery and 
radical racialization in America at the time. Eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century evangelical Christianity, especially as represented in 
the theology of Jonathan Edwards, often constructed the unconverted 
self as totally depraved and deserving of damnation. The heathen was 
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imaged as the worst type of sinner. Edwards used this construction 
of the sinner to rationalize and even defend the institution of slavery 
in America, thus interweaving religious and racial discourse. Such 
discourse contributed to late nineteenth-century American religious 
arguments that explained the black presence in North America as ulti- 
mately consistent with God’s providential design. This explanation, 
however, required denigrating and ultimately damning traditional 
Africa as the land of heathen idolatry, the land of sin, and the land 
from which blacks needed saving. Black Christians in North America 
ultimately grew to accept this argument themselves, especially among 
influential black religious leadership. Bishop Henry McNeal Turner, 
once stated forthrightly: “I believe that the Negro was brought to this 
country in the providence of God...that he might have direct contact 
with the mightiest race that ever trod the face of the globe.”*" 

After emancipation, many black Baptist and Methodist churches 
engaged in missionary campaigns to Africa. These black missionaries 
explicitly convey their acceptance of evangelical theology and its par- 
ticular construction of the African heathen as the worst type of sinner. 
For black Christians in America, continental Africans who were not 
Christian and embraced traditional African religion and culture were 
deemed to be “heathens,” who were “servants and soldiers of Hell.”4? 
This chapter aims to demonstrate that this virulent anti-African senti- 
ment is rooted in the acceptance of Evangelical theology’s construc- 
tion of the unconverted as the worst sinner coupled with the reality of 
racialized experiences in America. 

The power of sin and the requirement to be rid of it was person- 
alized and internalized in the religious experiences of enslaved and 
newly freed Africans. Sin rhetoric was critical to conversion because 
of the way in which Africa, the estranged homeland of these enslaved 
persons, was demonized and castigated as the place of heathenism, 
or the place of no religion. Africa was constructed as the symbol of 
blacks’ sin, thus contributing to the shame, feelings of displacement, 
and ultimate alienation from Africa with which black Christians suf- 
fered. Therefore, this chapter offers a critique of original sin and ques- 
tions the idea that all human beings are equally totally depraved. I 
argue that black Christians, even to themselves, have been perceived 
of as especially sinful and uniquely depraved, thus contributing to 
African anthropological impoverishment and, specifically, black anti- 
African sentiment. As a result, orthodox notions of ontological sin 
demand deconstruction and Black church theologies need an alterna- 
tive anthropology that contravenes the American Protestant emphasis 
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on total depravity, deserved damnation, and alienation from indig- 
enous Africa. 

Chapter 2, “One Way to Salvation: A Christological Critique,” 
advances the critique of the doctrine of original sin in chapter 1 by 
considering the implications of this critique for the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. Among established approaches to Protestant Christology is the 
proclamation that Jesus, the God-man, is the one and only entity that 
can ontologically correct humanity’s depraved condition, or redeem; 
thus, salvation is assured through Christ alone. I intend to demon- 
strate how this exclusive Christology is a logical extension of a faulty 
anthropology that essentializes the human condition and makes salva- 
tion dependent on the one and only God-man, who alone can do what 
no other entity (human or otherwise) can. Christological exclusivity 
bolsters anti-African attitudes and makes the Phyllis Wheatley pos- 
ture more likely among black Christians since Christological exclu- 
sivity theologically legitimizes it. Once such exclusivity is rendered 
suspect, however, not only must a new understanding of Jesus Christ 
be developed but also the doctrine of salvation’s exclusive association 
with Jesus Christ’s death requires reimagining notions of deliverance 
(salvation). 

Black theology is particularly vulnerable to and essentially 
silent about the problem of black Christian anti-African sentiment. 
Christocentrism, or the absolutization of Christ, has historically 
placed Black theology in a conceptual bind, a theological shackle that 
has made it loath to expand its sources to include concepts from indig- 
enous African religions as called for by some of its earliest critics. 

Feminist religious scholars and some womanist theologians, con- 
versely, have been more aggressive and forthright in deconstructing an 
exclusive Christ, since, for them, this Christ supports and promotes 
women’s oppression. Rosemary Radford Reuther analyzes the his- 
tory of the Christ image, defining the way the Christ figure has been 
appropriated historically as “the patriarchalization of Christology.”” 
Marimba Ani shows how the image of Christ functions as a tool to 
promote European Christian hegemony and imperialism. Mary Daly 
provides a particularly scathing critique of Christology, naming it 
“Christolatry.”*4 Daly’s assertion that the traditional doctrine of Jesus 
Christ is idolatrous stems from her poignant critique of the exclusiv- 
ity problem within the doctrine. And Delores Williams’s critique that 
atonement theology supports acts of surrogacy in the historical expe- 
riences of black women in America provides an especially relevant 
African American lens through which sexist Christological discourse 
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can be deconstructed. Williams provides an appropriate segue to my 
own reimagining of the doctrine of salvation, because she questions 
whether Christian images of violence can adequately teach something 
about redemption. She suggests moving the locus of salvation from 
Jesus’s death to his life. Such a move begs the question of whether or 
not salvation should be exclusively associated with Jesus Christ at all. 
Perhaps there are other ways of understanding deliverance. 

I re-present each of these critiques to strengthen my argument 
against Christological exclusivity and add black anti-African sen- 
timent to the growing list of oppressive ideologies that are authen- 
ticated and legitimized by an exclusive Christ. In this way, I point 
toward a relativization of Christ’s role and significance within the 
diverse, ancestral community presented in later chapters. 

Chapter 3, “Overcoming Religious and Cultural Amnesia: Who 
are the Ancestors?” outlines patterns of thought in indigenous African 
cultures, focusing particularly on the Akan conceptual scheme. My 
orienting questions are: What is the human being and how does he/she 
evolve through each stage of existence finally culminating in the idea 
of the ancestor? In this chapter, I explain Akan anthropology high- 
lighting the notion that the body is a community of relations and the 
importance of maintaining relational harmony within this commu- 
nity. Within this discussion, the question of human agency is central. 
How much control do we, humans, exercise over our salvation? I also 
show how the ancestors represent the norm for indigenous Akan cul- 
ture, and how their presence provides the ethical and moral standard 
through which the male and female, in childhood, puberty, adulthood, 
and elderhood, are defined. Gender role assignment quickly emerges 
as an especially glaring issue, prompting a slight excursus and analysis 
of anthropological issues concerning the African woman, her body, 
and her oppression. I then discuss the Akan understanding of death, 
the difference in dying a good versus a bad death, and the require- 
ments for entering the ancestral realm. Among these requirements, 
the prerequisite to live an exemplary life triumphs as the most salient 
and relevant requirement for a twenty-first-century African American 
Christian appropriation of the ancestor concept. I also describe the 
various types of ancestors and how they function differently in rela- 
tionships with the living, visible community. 

Chapter 4, “Indigenous Black Theology: Toward a Theology of 
the Ancestors,” uses the Akan understanding of the human being and 
the ancestor as the basis for the beginnings of a black Christian doc- 
trine of the ancestors. I employ an African epistemology and Akan 
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anthropology to construct an African-centered theological anthropol- 
ogy, where the ancestor defines what it means to live the exemplary, 
moral, and fully human life. I explain how this anthropology is episte- 
mologically consistent with many postmodern and contemporary phi- 
losophies and theologies. In this way, that which is ancient becomes 
radically contemporary. In this chapter, I also explore the implications 
of this construction for the doctrines of Jesus Christ and salvation. I 
describe the theological history of the term “Christ,” and suggest that 
the traditional, orthodox understanding of this term contradicts its 
first-century meaning. In the first century, Christ, the Greek term for 
the Hebrew messiah, was a political title that did not carry an exclu- 
sive designation. I therefore contend that my construction of Jesus, the 
Messiah, as a Hero and Savior ancestor is more consistent with a first- 
century and Hebrew conception of Jesus than the orthodox Protestant 
conception of Jesus as exclusive savior and deity. 

Such a reformulation of Christology, however, leads to a recon- 
struction of the doctrine of salvation. I define salvation as living the 
exemplary life, the sole requirement in my construction of how one 
becomes an ancestor for a twenty-first century African American 
context. The exemplary life is guided by four principles: relational 
harmony, sacrifice, self-mastery, and solidarity and participation. In 
defining these principles, I use the experiences of African Americans 
as sources for explaining them. Finally, I show how the “solidarity 
and participation” principle points toward a reimagining of theo- 
logical methodology such that theology becomes pragmatic, forward 
looking, and creative as opposed to abstract, backward focused, and 
stagnant. 

Last, in chapter 5, “The Dead Are Not Dead: The Future of Black 
Theology and Black Church Theologies” I interrogate the practical 
implications of this theological anthropology for black Christian reli- 
gious communities. Black Christian communities in quest of liberation 
need new doctrines that are not dependent on oppressive ideologies 
derivative of European categories. My construal of theological anthro- 
pology seeks to address the problem of black Christian anti-African 
sentiment and the Phyllis Wheatley attitude. My purpose is also to 
advance the academic, black theological project by offering as poten- 
tially empowering a theological category that is not dependent on racial 
classifications and avoids the critique that Black theology is obsolete 
because it depends upon the reification of blackness.** To be sure, I 
want to show how this anthropology will help to prolong the life of 
Black theology. 
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I also consider methodological ramifications in this chapter. An 
ethnocentric concept of the human being invites an interrogation of 
the concepts of universalism and universal salvation. Does this libera- 
tionist methodology prevent us from making universal truth claims 
entirely? The methodological inquiry undertaken in this chapter will 
show why, although my posture makes knowledge construction sub- 
jective, we are not resigned to theological relativism. Theological 
communities must be in conversation with, and informed by, one 
another. 

Finally, I seek to explain liturgically what it might mean for black 
Christians to make the ancestors central to the worship experience. 
In the greater Atlanta area, I have identified three black churches that 
venerate the ancestors in their worship space and position them as 
critical to their local church theology. I describe these services and 
show that once this indigenous African idiom is given a central posi- 
tion, liturgically and theologically, it inevitably leads to a reconstruc- 
tion of mainline Protestant approaches to doctrines of the human 
being, Jesus Christ, and salvation. I do this to show that there are 
some independent black congregations that are sensitive to the central 
problem presented in this work and are beginning the long-awaited 
task of offering a radical theological critique of Protestant doctrines 
for the continued psycho-cultural and spiritual health of people of 
African descent. 


“I Once Was Lost, But Now I’m Found”: 
The Origins of Black Christian 
Anti-African Sentiment 


Black people’s conversion to, and practice of, Christianity in America 
is a complex narrative of the struggle for freedom, acceptance, and 
legitimacy that also unfortunately contributed to inculcating feelings 
of shame, even revulsion, for traditional Africa, or a black anti-African 
posture and sentiment. The fact that black people, as a group, con- 
verted to Christianity while simultaneously suffering the effects of the 
transatlantic slave trade, the institution of slavery, and/or debilitating 
racial discrimination in America, is not simply a historical coincidence. 
Undoubtedly, African Americans’ Christianization is inextricably 
related to their racialization, or the process of rendering inferior to 
whites all nonwhite people and placing the darkest-skinned people at 
the bottom of the racial hierarchy. The two processes, Christianization 
and racialization, are existentially connected, and as such, in the 
American religious experience, black people’s acceptance of racial 
categories, and the American racial hierarchy, has been informed 
and influenced by black Christian formation. They each contribute 
to and support the other in a reciprocal dynamic. This is symbolically 
affirmed in Phyllis Wheatley’s poetic assertion, “On Being Brought 
from Africa to America,” that Christians, Negroes, Black as Cain 
may be refin’d and join the Angelic train. The implication here is that 
people of African descent carry an additional mark of sin, their black- 
ness/Africanness, from which they need salvation, redemption, and/ 
or purification. George Kelsey refers to it as an added racial fall that 
accompanies the ontological fall under which all human beings are 
said to suffer. The roots of this racial fall are religious: blackness, 
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or dark skin, is a religious marker, a way of identifying the people 
whose place of origin is the land of idolatry and heathenism—Africa. 
Traditional Africa becomes historically encapsulated forever as the 
place of sin, and even after mass conversions to Christianity, black 
people are incapable of escaping their genealogical and geographical 
tie to Africa; thus, their racial inferiority is entrenched on the basis 
of their acceptance of certain religious dogma, particularly, Christian 
doctrines that encourage vilification, even demonization, of indige- 
nous Africa as heathen. In this way, black Christians are the victims 
of a double fall.! But it should be asked: What is the theological justi- 
fication for this racial disparagement? Why did black people become 
Christian at all, and how does black Christian identity encourage an 
attitude of shame, even revulsion, for Africa? It is my contention that 
black Christians’ anti-African posture is rooted fundamentally in their 
acceptance of two traditional Protestant doctrines: the doctrine of 
original sin and the doctrine of Jesus Christ as exclusively divine and 
salvific. An exclusive Christology logically extends from established 
Protestant approaches to theological anthropology. Consequently, I 
begin with an examination of theological anthropology, specifically, 
the doctrine of original sin, and its impact on black Christian forma- 
tion in America. 

According to the orthodox Protestant tradition, the human con- 
dition is defined in ontological terms as a condition plagued by the 
original sin of Adam, the mythical first man. Adam’s sin resulted in 
a human ontology that is marked by extreme depravity and is a real- 
ity that no human being, born or unborn, can avoid. Our depravity 
is so pervasive, powerful, and all-consuming that we, humans, are 
incapable of saving ourselves. We can only be saved by the sacrifice of 
the one entity that was and is both fully God and fully Man—Jesus 
Christ. Thus, our depraved human condition can only be overcome 
by accepting, confessing, and/or believing in the exclusive, redemp- 
tive work of the one and only God-man, Jesus Christ. What I aim to 
show, however, is that for black people, salvation after death, existen- 
tial acceptance in life, and the rights to legitimacy within American 
society required acceptance of human depravity and Christ’s exclu- 
sive work of redemption, or conversion to Christianity on the terms 
defined by the dominant white, American, Protestant theological 
perspective. This theological schema, however, belies an indigenous, 
African religious perspective, the perspective held by the ancestors of 
enslaved Africans prior to the American experience. Specifically, the 
notion that individuals are born in sin, or born with an ontological 
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defect, is antithetical to traditional West African spirituality. The 
question that this chapter asks is: At what cost have black Christians 
accepted ontological sin and rejected indigenous West African notions 
of the human being? What did they give up in this presumed virtu- 
ous and innocent conversion to Christianity? Perhaps there are viable 
resources in indigenous African religious systems that can be of use 
to black people today in the construction of a truly indigenous Black 
theology. 

Jon Butler argues that along with the horrors of the transatlantic 
slave trade and the brutal and violent institution of slavery, African 
people taken captive in America also suffered a violent spiritual 
holocaust: 


Those who molded and imbibed slavery also produced the single most 
important religious transformation to occur in the American colonies 
before 1776: an African spiritual holocaust that forever destroyed tra- 
ditional African religious systems as systems in North America and 
that left slaves remarkably bereft of traditional collective religious 
practice before 1760. The supreme irony of this holocaust was that 
it paved the way for a remarkable post 1760 slave Christianization, 
whose first appearances more closely resembled European expressions 
of Christianity than might ever be the case again. Together the rise of 
Christian absolutism and the creation of an African spiritual holocaust 
demonstrate how and why, despite its vagaries, renewed Christian 
activity in eighteenth-century America could powerfully reshape New 
World society, European and African alike.* 


Butler’s claims provide the theoretical frame for my own theologi- 
cal construction. In essence, he argues that black people were led to 
convert to Christianity, at least in part, because the religious envi- 
ronment in which they were taken captive destroyed and rendered 
illegitimate African religious systems “as systems” and thereby neces- 
sitated conversion. Christian absolutism subjugated and ultimately 
rejected African religious idioms and theological categories. Black 
people then used Christianity to fill a spiritual void that an oppressive 
Christian ethos essentially created; thus, the mass Christianization 
of enslaved Africans is characterized by Butler as “supreme irony.” 
The fundamental question that derives from an explication of the 
black religious experience in America, therefore, is not whether or 
not there are African retentions in black churches, for certainly there 
are, but why were African religious systems as systems denied in 
the first place? That is to say, the concern is essentially theological, 
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rather than liturgical, political, or ethical. Black Christians ultimately 
accepted an alien, Eurocentric, religious faith and, at times and in 
specific ways, Africanized it, accepted and found hope in it, and used 
it to affirm their humanity. However, their acceptance of this alien 
theology required them to reject major theological suppositions of 
their indigenous faith. But was this necessary? And even if it was nec- 
essary then, is it still necessary today? What theological categories 
and religious modalities have been lost, abandoned, or jettisoned as a 
consequence of mass black conversions to Christianity? 

The answers to these questions are complex and are constitutive of 
the American religious landscape and black people’s quest for accep- 
tance within the human family. I argue that it is this quest for legiti- 
macy that in part explains the lack of a thorough theological critique 
within the institutionalized black church, although there has always 
been a liturgical, ethical, and sociopolitical critique of the dominant 
white church among black Christians. The black worship space has 
traditionally comprised a different type of holy space when compared 
to the white church’s practice of worship. It is in religious experi- 
ence and expression that the argument for African retentions is most 
persuasively made regarding the uniqueness of African American 
Christianity. Albert Raboteau, in Canaan Land, argues, “In the 
United States, African religions and Christianity came to be more 
closely and inseparably interwoven [among blacks] than in any other 
slave society in the Americas.”? He means that Protestant evangeli- 
cal revival meetings provided an arena through which Africans could 
incorporate indigenous ways of worship and communication with the 
divine. “In Protestant prayer meetings, slaves moved, sang, and wor- 
shipped in ways remarkably similar to those of Africa.”* In short, 
enslaved Africans were attracted to forms of Christianity that most 
reminded them of African religiosity. Additionally, the black church 
mounted a fierce ethical, sociopolitical critique by choosing to leave 
majority white denominations because of their racist treatment. C. 
Eric Lincoln reminds us that “if there had been no racism in America, 
there would be no racial churches.”> However, within the institution- 
alized black church, primarily Baptist and Methodist denominations, 
there has not been a thorough enough theological critique. That is to 
say, the institutional black church has never been as critical of tradi- 
tional Protestant approaches to theological anthropology, an exclu- 
sive Christology, or traditional definitions of salvation and salvation 
history as it has been of the white church’s liturgical, ethical, and 
sociopolitical practices. James Cone makes clear that “independent 
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black churches were not separatist in the strict sense. They were not 
separating themselves from whites because they held a different doc- 
trinal view of Christianity. Without exception, blacks used the same 
articles of faith and polity for their churches as the white denomina- 
tions from which they separated.”® But why? How does one explain 
black churches’ inability or unwillingness to theologically Africanize 
Christianity, and what are the implications for the prevalence of black 
anti-African sentiment among black Christians today? 


Black Christian Conversion 
in America 


The question of why enslaved Africans converted to Christianity at 
all provides a relevant entry point into the problem of black Christian 
anti-African sentiment. Albert Raboteau, in Slave Religion, says 
the Baptists and Methodists, particularly during the Second Great 
Awakening, were the most successful in converting slaves because of 
their emphasis on the conversion experience. Raboteau affirms that 
“the experience of conversion was essential to the religious life of the 
slave.”” The conversion experience required a complete turning away 
from the old (the depraved human condition) and a total, exclusive 
acceptance of the new (Christ as the one and only savior). The basic 
characteristics of this “experience” is described as a tripartite move- 
ment, “first a feeling of sinfulness, then a vision of damnation, and 
finally an experience of acceptance by God of being reborn or made 
new. The essential dynamic of the conversion is an inward, experien- 
tial realization of the doctrines of human depravity, divine sovereignty 
and unconditional election made vividly apparent to the imagination 
and the emotions.”® 

In a conversion narrative of an ex-slave entitled, “God Struck Me 
Dead,” a converted black Christian describes in detail the elements of 
conversion identified by Raboteau: 


When God struck me dead with his power I was living on Fourteenth 
Avenue. It was the year of the Centennial. I was in my house alone, and 
I declare unto you, when his power struck me I died...In my vision I 
saw hell and the devil. I was crawling along a high brick wall, it seems, 
and it looked like I would fall into a dark, roaring pit. I looked away 
to the east and saw Jesus. He called to me and said, “Arise and follow 
me.” He was standing in snow—the prettiest, whitest snow I have ever 
seen... The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost led me on to glory. I 
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saw God sitting in a big armchair. Everything seemed to be made of 
white stones and pearls. God didn’t seem to pay me any attention. He 
just sat looking into space. I saw the Lamb’s book of life and my name 
written in it. A voice spoke to me and said, “Whosoever my son sets 
free is free indeed. I give you a through ticket from hell to heaven. Go 
into yonder world and be not afraid, neither be dismayed, for you are 
an elect child and read for the fold.” But when he commanded me to 
go, I was stubborn and didn’t want to leave. He said, “My little one, I 
have commanded you and you shall obey.”? 


The three basic characteristics of the conversion (a feeling of sinful- 
ness, a vision of damnation, and an experience of unconditional elec- 
tion) show the way in which Protestant American Christianity is both 
radically inclusive and simultaneously exclusive. The prerequisite for 
an experience of conversion among Baptist and Methodist expres- 
sions of the faith was inclusive since it radically leveled the status of 
all human beings. At revivals, blacks and whites were all considered 
equally created in the image of God, and, because of original sin, 
equally totally depraved sinners in need of redemption. Cornel West 
argues that the primary reason blacks converted to Christianity was 
their attraction to the feeling that “the conversion experience democ- 
ratized and equalized the status of all before God.”! For the first 
time, enslaved Africans were not reminded of their inferior status but 
came to feel they were a part of a common human fellowship. In her 
description of the Afro-Baptist faith in America, Mechal Sobel claims: 
“The revivals opened common ground on which whites and blacks 
could share religious experience, and blacks immediately responded. 
An important part of the attraction was this very ability to participate 
in and influence the character of religious celebration.” + Furthermore, 
Baptist faith and polity lent themselves to a continual experience of 
unity and equality. “The church was the community of believers. 
Once accepted, a man [or woman] was the equal of everyone else in 
the church. It was his responsibility to watch and be watched, to judge 
and be judged, no less than any other believer. A Baptist church was 
both radically democratic and radically totalitarian. Every man had 
an equal voice, and the church as a church had total authority.” 
Sobel posits that the church was “radically democratic and radi- 
cally totalitarian.” I concur with West and others that enslaved 
Africans were initially attracted to the radically democratic nature 
of the Baptist and Methodist expressions of the Christian faith. 
Additionally, although they would later rescind their position, Baptist 
and Methodist groups were also originally opposed to the institution 
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of slavery. Many white preachers in the North primarily argued that 
the principles of Christianity stood in opposition to the existence of 
slavery. In this way, Baptist and Methodist groups were initially very 
attractive expressions of Christianity to enslaved Africans. 

However, enslaved Africans’ conversion to Protestant Christianity 
was a mixed blessing. Sobel adeptly notes that along with the demo- 
cratic spirit of Baptist congregations came the accompanying totali- 
tarian ethos, which I think is poignantly expressed theologically. 
That is to say, in accepting the democratization of the sinner, the 
converted black Christian had to also accept without question the 
exclusive, Western Christian worldview, cultural norms, and prevail- 
ing exclusive theology that accompanied it. The notion of uncondi- 
tional election, of being among the chosen, separates and positively 
distinguishes the converted from those who have not been elected, the 
unchosen. In the conversion account discussed previously, the voice of 
God declares, “Whosoever my son sets free is free indeed. I give youa 
through ticket from hell to heaven.” Such election, it seems, required 
unconditional surrender and total, uncritical acceptance of the terms 
of election. Additionally, membership in this exclusive club also led to 
the condemnation of those not included. 

In Dark Symbols, Obscure Signs, Riggins Earl uses the spirituals 
as “reconstructed conversion language” to describe the process by 
which converted enslaved Africans were able to affirm their human- 
ity in the midst of slavery. According to him, “Reconstructed conver- 
sion language allowed slaves to make the transition from the status of 
being the master’s property to that of being authentic members of the 
family of God. This process was accomplished by God making slaves 
both witnesses to and participators in God’s spiritual transformation 
of their lives.” ! Earl’s analysis, however, essentially uses an exclusiv- 
ist, Christian lens to interpret slaves’ religious experience as conveyed 
in the spirituals. It assumes that enslaved Africans had no indigenous 
metaphysics, no knowledge of God, religion, or the afterlife prior to 
conversion. 

In his chapter on the spirituals, Earl argues that converts could 
testify, for the first time, that physical death was not to be feared 
because “Jesus took the sting out of death. Despite the fact of the 
fear of death, slaves who had found Jesus were confident that he was 
Lord over death itself. The truly converted could joyfully say: ‘I am 
not afraid to die.’”'* Because of Jesus, converts did not have to fear 
death in contradistinction to the unconverted, who presumably did 
fear death. Earl, and perhaps converted slaves themselves, however, 
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describe the converted and unconverted in binary, oppositional 
terms. Everything the converted can do (because of Jesus) the uncon- 
verted cannot do (supposedly because they have not accepted Jesus). 
Eventually, the sinner and the unconverted become synonymous, a 
move that contributes immensely to anti-African sentiment: 


Although this was death’s reputation in the slave community, it was 
only the unconverted who were thought to fear death. Death intim- 
idated sinners, the fear-ridden, as the following lyrics show: “death 
went out to the sinner’s hous,/come and go with me./ Sinner cried 
out, I ain’t ready to go,/ I ain’t got on my trav’lin’ shoes.” The sinner 
often begs death to spare over another year. Death has no mercy as 
the community knows toward sinners. In contrast, the anchored in the 
Lord saw death as an agent who mercifully disengaged them from their 
embodied existence in this world. 


Earl conflates the sinner and the unconverted, suggesting, in this 
instance, that Christianity gave the slave the requisite life tools (i.e., 
lack of fear of death) needed in order to survive, those that the slaves 
apparently lacked prior to conversion. As this work will show in chap- 
ter 3, however, indigenous African (Akan) thought has a very devel- 
oped anthropology and metaphysics (theology). In fact, the concept of 
the “ancestor,” the theological category suggested by this author for 
inclusion within a contemporary progressive African-centered theol- 
ogy, is itself quite an empowering notion of the afterlife. In other 
words, enslaved Africans did not necessarily need Jesus in order to get 
over their fear of death, since they could have drawn from their own 
indigenous resources but for their alienation from those resources. 
In short, Earl’s conclusions are informed by his flawed methodology 
that begins with the assumption that black conversion to Christianity 
was an innocent and virtuous phenomenon rather than with an inter- 
rogation of the oppressive Christian ethos that required a rejection of 
indigenous African religious categories and necessitated such conver- 
sion in the first place. 

Dwight Hopkins is one of the few black religious scholars who is 
genuinely concerned with recovering African spirituality and estab- 
lishing it as a source for Black theology, yet at times he too uses the 
same exclusivist Christian lens in his explanation of how slave conver- 
sion to Christianity provides a theological source for the development 
of Black theology. He suggests that Jesus played the role of converter 
and held together the sacred cosmos of the slave. “When Jesus entered 
their lives for the first time, slaves sensed a profound turning away 
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from sin and evil and a turning toward Jesus. Black folks named this 
process conversion, the movement toward the divineness in Jesus. 
To share in salvation one underwent a conversion experience.” 16 
However, one might ask Hopkins if in helping slaves turn away from 
sin, did not Jesus (or Christianity generally) also instill an initial sense 
of their sinfulness from which they then used Jesus to turn away? 
But for their exposure to European Christianity, slaves would have 
had no Christian understanding of sin, and certainly not ontological 
sin. Thus, was Jesus both the cause and alleviation of sin? Hopkins 
continues by offering an editorial about the testimony of the grand- 
mother of Fannie Moore after her conversion to Christianity: 


“Pse saved. De Lord done tell me Pse saved. Now I know de Lord will 
show me de way, I ain’t gwine to grieve no more. No matter how much 
you all done beat me and my chillen de Lord will show me de way. And 
some day we never be slaves.” 

When Jesus converts a person, he or she no longer can live and 
see in the old manner. Jesus communicates directly and instructs the 
convert that past sins have been washed away and he or she has been 
set on a new path. This new direction of salvation, this new journey 
or way, provides certainty about future liberation and a radically new 
vision about upcoming events in both individual and collective life. 
The above conversion witness has such a definite faith in the new life 
that, with the word of Jesus, even whippings and severe punishment 
cannot deter the proclamation of the hope of Good News to come.!” 


Hopkinss commentary presents this enslaved woman as having 
undergone a transformation through Jesus by coming to the aware- 
ness that her “past sins have been washed away.” But this testimony 
of Fannie Moore’s grandmother makes no mention of her past sins. 
In fact, it describes how she is the victim of sin, perhaps the victim 
of one of the worst sins in human history—American slavery. Was 
not she the one being beaten along with her children? Why then the 
necessity to accept her own sinfulness as a requirement to be set on a 
new path? According to Hopkins, “this new direction of salvation” 
required a turning away from “the old manner,” yet, Hopkins does 
not explain or characterize this “old manner.” Undoubtedly, the “old 
manner” is the assumed, taken-for-granted belief that human beings 
are innately sinful and depraved. And accepting the “new direction of 
salvation” requires turning away from the old way of being. But per- 
haps there were indigenous African resources in the old manner that 
might have proved useful and empowering, except for her perception 
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of these resources as sinful. Hopkins’s analysis of this testimony raises 
concerns about theological anthropology, the language and rhetoric 
of sin, and how the doctrine of original sin might contribute to black 
anti-African sentiment. 

Riggins Earl’s assumption that Jesus, or conversion to Christianity, 
essentially humanizes the slave speaks to the problem of Protestant 
Christianity’s radically exclusivist posture. Because the converted 
and unconverted are mutually exclusive, if the converted found their 
humanity in Jesus, then the implication is that converted, enslaved 
Africans rightly accepted their subhuman status prior to conversion. 
Earl implies that the enslaved African had no indigenous resources 
from which to draw, that the African was a blank slate that had to 
be filled in by Christianity’s definition of humanity, or worse, that 
everything the African knew about God and religion prior to conver- 
sion was false, inferior, and sinful. And Hopkins’s commentary raises 
a concern of how sin language and sin rhetoric helped create an anti- 
African posture among black Christians. And while I cannot deny 
the spiritual transformation that no doubt occurred among converted 
slaves, I argue that this transformation was a double-edged sword. 
For the enslaved African, conversion was humanizing and transform- 
ing, in one sense, yet also ultimately denigrating, in another sense, 
because it resulted in alienation from his indigenous religious roots 
and also led her to accept her low status within the American racial 
hierarchy since American Christian discourse was insolubly related to 
discursive racial rhetoric. 


American Religion and Africa 


Sylvester A. Johnson, in The Myth of Ham in Nineteenth-Century 
American Christianity, makes a persuasive argument that nineteenth- 
century racial rhetoric and the creation of a racial hierarchy was 
fueled, justified, and supported by American Christian discourse. He 
argues that what it meant to be an American in the nineteenth century 
was dominated by the Christian myth. White people appropriated the 
story of Israel and positioned themselves as God’s chosen people, or 
the New Israel in the New World, America. Soon after, white identity 
became associated with divinity, the elect of God, and their adop- 
tion of this racial identity helped provide the justification for despoil- 
ing, oppressing, and converting the non-Christian, or heathen. This 
religious ideology, Johnson argues, justified the doctrine of Manifest 
Destiny and the genocidal elimination of the Native Americans. It 
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also condoned, if not outright legitimated, slavery since Africans were 
deemed non-Christian heathens in need of conversion. 

Sylvester Johnson interrogates the biblical narrative to explain how 
the idea of racial supremacy is strengthened and legitimated by the 
belief in Christian supremacy or Christian triumphalism. Because the 
Christian worldview in the nineteenth century so heavily dominated 
American society and provided the only view of world history, and since 
white Americans laid claim to the notion that they were God’s elect 
and exerted the institutional power necessary to reinforce this belief, 
they placed black people in the awkward and humiliating position of 
having to explain or rationalize their existence outside of salvation 
history. Prior to their existence in America, black people were simply 
wild Africans, heathens in their own land. They were the equivalent of 
nonhumans, or at best, a subhuman species and therefore, in the opin- 
ion of many, worthy of human bondage. Thus, Johnson claims that the 
social pressure to be included in the American Christian worldview 
(and thereby be considered human and unworthy of second-class sta- 
tus before God) provides another explanation for why so many blacks 
converted to Christianity. If black people wanted to avoid invisibility 
and further dehumanization, they had to convert to Christianity in 
order to legitimate their human value and individual worth.!8 Reverend 
Henry McNeal Turner, a bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal 
church, in his attempts to explain God’s passive acceptance of slavery, 
once asserted, “For many years...I have believed that the enslavement 
of the black man in America...was tolerated in the providence of God 
for his Christianization and intellectual and moral development.” 
Turner, here, conveys the point that slavery, in essence, was a nec- 
essary evil implemented to Christianize and otherwise, morally and 
intellectually, develop an ignorant people. 

But this conversion, or assimilation into the dominant, American 
Christian culture, had negative consequences, because in converting, 
black people were now left with the task of having to explain to them- 
selves why they, as a racial group, were ignorant of the one true God in 
their African homeland and why they needed the religious instruction 
of white American Protestants in order to accomplish this religious 
enlightenment. They could not explain it without denigrating Africa; 
thus, black Christians, especially those that converted in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, tended to concede that Africa was a place 
of heathenism and that white people were, in fact, morally and spiri- 
tually superior. In a letter to the Congress on Africa, Reverend Turner 
stated, “I believe that the Negro was brought to this country in the 
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providence of God to a heaven-permitted if not a divine-sanctioned 
manual laboring school, that he might have direct contact with the 
mightiest race that ever trod the face of the globe.”?° Turner’s com- 
ments explicitly reveal the relationship between racial and religious 
constructions of identity in the consciousness of black Christians. In 
short, Turner makes clear that, in converting to Christianity, many 
black people converted on white Christians’ theological terms. Black 
people tended to accept the religion as defined by the dominant, white, 
Christian worldview. Consequently, their African homeland became 
a source of shame and disgrace for many converted black Christians 
themselves. Johnson calls this “the contradiction of the heathen.” 
He posits, “Most succinctly, because black Americans encountered 
Christianity as a racial group, they had to explain the ‘problem’ of not 
having been people of God prior to the American experience.”*! They 
had to explain their heathen past. 

Alexander Crummell, a nineteenth-century Pan-Africanist and 
20-year missionary in Africa, makes undeniable his denigration of 
Africa in his description of the African as a child, as a cultural inferior 
in need not only of Christianity but also American cultural mores that 
could only be taught by those educated in white, American culture: 


The man [the African], albeit converted, is hardly a quarter of a man. 
The fact that he has received the Gospel is evidence indeed that he 
has latent forces which may, under cultivation, raise him inwardly and 
outwardly to manhood; but as he stands before his teacher he is but 
a child! A crude, undeveloped and benighted child! A shadow of a 
man!?? 


Christianized blacks in America came to believe that their African 
brethren were not fully human, but a mere “shadow of a man.” 

The denigration of African culture and religion and the explana- 
tion of how this denigration leads to justifications for black people’s 
racial inferiority has its roots in the early period of modernity. In 
his discussion of early America, with regard to attitudes toward the 
Negro from 1550 to 1812, Winthrop Jordan asserts that prior to con- 
version to Christianity, black people’s so-called heathen existence, in 
large part, formed the basis for their racial denigration. Religion, it 
seems, or African peoples’ apparent lack of religion, largely contrib- 
uted to their presumed racial inferiority. According to Jordan, while 
Christian rhetoric was radically inclusive, “Christianity also mili- 
tated against the unity of man. Because Englishmen were Christians, 
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heathenism in Negroes was a fundamental defect which set them dis- 
tinctly apart. They [Englishmen] were not accustomed to dealing face 
to face with people who appeared, so far as many travelers could tell, 
to have no religion at all. Judged by Christian cosmology, Negroes 
stood in a separate category of men.”?? The claim that Africans are 
heathens, therefore, becomes the basis for distinguishing normative 
human beings from the subhuman species. Jordan goes on to assert 
that the English used their disregard for indigenous African religion 
and culture as the basis for establishing a racial hierarchy in which 
people of African descent would find themselves permanently at the 
bottom: 


Indeed the most important aspect of English reaction to Negro hea- 
thenism was that Englishmen evidently did not regard it as separable 
from the Negro’s other attributes. Heathenism was treated not so much 
as a specifically religious defect but as one manifestation of a general 
refusal to measure up to proper standards, as a failure to be English or 
even civilized...Being a Christian was not merely a matter of subscrib- 
ing to certain doctrines; it was a quality inherent in oneself and one’s 
society. It was interconnected with all the other attributes of normal 
and proper men: as one of the earliest English accounts distinguished 
Negroes from Englishmen, they were “people of beastly living, with- 
out a God, lawe, religion, or common wealth”—which is to say that 
Negroes were not Englishmen.”* 


The English’s condemnation of indigenous African religion and cul- 
ture as a basis for rendering the Negro inferior was symbolized in 
the English’s denigration of blackness or the skin color of the Negro. 
As Sir Thomas Hebert, one English traveler to Africa, declared in a 
publication of his memoirs: “Negroes, in colour so in condition are 
little other than Devils incarnate...the Devil has infused prodigious 
Idolatry into their hearts, enough to relish his pallet and aggrandize 
their tortures when he gets power to fry their souls, as the raging 
Sun has already scorcht their cole-black carcasses.”*> The Negroes’ 
presumed savagery was symbolized in his/her skin color. “From the 
beginning, also, the importance of the Negro’s savagery was muted by 
the Negro’s color. Englishmen could go a long way toward expressing 
their sense of being different from Negroes merely by calling them 
black.”° 

One would think then that black people’s conversion to Christianity, 
in mass, would presumably ameliorate this racial divide. Yet, wide- 
spread black conversion in America did not level the playing field 
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or eliminate the racial hierarchy. Sylvester Johnson argues that even 
after conversion, the problem of black people’s African past contin- 
ued to haunt and plague them. The reality of who they were and 
the heathenism associated with the land from which they had come 
placed black people in a liminal state in which they were deemed not 
wholly acceptable even after conversion. As a result of their Christian 
conversion, black people were among God’s chosen; but prior to that 
conversion they were heathens without a legitimate past. Thus, they 
lived in an anxiety-ridden state that Johnson terms, “the existential 
crisis of Hamitic identity.”7 

As symbolic descendants of Ham, black people were found to exist 
within salvation history (i.e., the biblical narrative) but were deemed 
the cursed descendants of Noah’s son, Ham. Ham’s descendants, the 
Canaanites, were the objects of the one, true God’s scorn and victims 
of the covenant mandate to despoil, oppress, and be vanquished by 
the Israelites, the only true people of God. The biblical Canaanites, 
black people’s mythical ancestors, were among the unchosen, consid- 
ered heathen, and worthy of genocide since they had no knowledge of 
God or absolute truth. The Canaanites became expendable because of 
their theological error and thus were the great losers in the covenant 
promise made to Israel. And since black people are believed to have 
assumed their identity as modern-day Canaanites, whites felt justified 
in oppressing, exploiting, and subjugating them as well. Traditional 
African ways of knowing and being, associated with heathenism, or 
existence outside of salvation history, thus formed the basis for racial 
degradation. It is the symbolic identification of black people as con- 
temporary Canaanites that justifies the claim that black people were 
victims of a “double fall.” George Kelsey argued that black people 
suffered the ontological fall of Adam as well as an additional racial 
fall. This double fall helps explain why so many black Protestants, 
even today, are intent on obfuscating and/or avoiding any association 
with their indigenous, African past. In this way, the biblical narrative 
and dominant Western Christian discourse legitimated and bolstered 
black people’s low position and status within the racial anthropologi- 
cal hierarchy. 

Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Western Christian rhetoric par- 
ticipated in legitimizing and justifying racism. Atticus G. Haygood, a 
bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and former presi- 
dent of Emory College in 1882, though opposed to slavery, argued 
that enslaved Africans’ existence in America was consistent with God’s 
providential intention. “If it shall be asked, How came these poor 
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Africans to this country? I answer, without hesitation, God brought 
them here, ‘to save much people alive.’ I do not say that the merciful 
and just God sanctioned the slave-trade. For that was one of the dark- 
est crimes recorded on the page of history. But there is no doctrine 
more clearly taught in the Holy Scriptures than that God ‘makes the 
wrath of man to him.’ ”?8 Haygood goes on to assert that the presence 
of Africans in America resulted in saving not only them but also the 
Africans on the continent: 


Seeing that the greatest fact of the history of African slavery in the 
United States is the Christianizing of hundreds of thousands of them, 
I conclude that Christianizing them was the grand providential design 
in their coming to this country. It is, by the way, a significant fact, 
that the wild Africans appeared on these shores long before there was 
a thought of a Foreign Missionary Society in the American Churches. 
Who knows but that the heathen who were [sic] brought to us largely 
moved the Churches to send the Gospel to the heathen in their own 
lands? He who cannot, through all the mists and clouds of this strange 
and troubled history, see the hand of God in their coming to this coun- 
try, can hardly understand the “going down of Israel” into Egypt.?? 


For Haygood, God transformed an evil act, the slave trade, into an 
immense good, the Christianization of Africans. His theological per- 
spective essentially demonizes Africa as the place of heathen idolatry, 
the place of sin. The characterization of Africans as “wild,” and thus 
in need of civilization and conversion, bolsters the Western Christian 
denigration of the African as heathen, inferior, and subhuman. And 
while he condemns the slave trade, for Haygood, Christianization 
actually provides the moral and spiritual justification for slavery. But 
the consequence of this justification is the vilification of Africa and 
the establishment of the idea that blacks indeed needed slavery and 
saving in order to overcome their African taint. 

White Christian discourse invented the heathen, and the construc- 
tion of an African heathen past renders black people anthropologi- 
cally impoverished and racially inferior in American racial discourse. 
Johnson further explains: 


It becomes evident, therefore, that participation in the American pag- 
eant of identity required of black Christians a rupture from something 
left behind. For, unlike Euro-Americans, black Christians who gazed 
back upon the land of their origin—the Dark Continent—beheld 
an abode of heathens whose existence was delimited by a lack of 
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civilization and culture. These Africans were depraved, furthermore, 
because they had forsaken God. And it was through the American 
experience that they came to know this God and were thus able to 
escape treacherous existence in spiritual darkness. Having left behind 
a legacy of heathenism, American Negro Christians could live in the 
light of the gospel because, just as surely as white Christians, they too 
were people of God. They had become God’s Israel.30 


Johnson affirms that many black Christians accepted and attempted 
to reflect the standard set by white Christians. In this way, black 
Christian acceptance of anti-African sentiment tacitly affirms black 
racial inferiority and white Christians as religious role models. 


A Theological Investigation of Christian 
Anti-African Sentiment 


While Johnson focuses primarily on race and the biblical narrative, I 
prefer to take a step back and interrogate race and the theology that 
undergirds this particular interpretation of the biblical narrative. My 
guiding question is: What is the theological basis for the continued 
racial disparagement of people of African descent? Which theological 
doctrines provide the foundation for black Christian anti-A frican atti- 
tudes? The idea of election, or chosenness, was originally a nationalis- 
tic concern in the Hebrew bible, but Christian theology universalizes 
this idea, in the form of Christian triumphalism, through the con- 
struction of an exclusive Christology, or the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
as unique and exclusively salvific. Johnson is right to point out the 
places of congruence between racialization and the biblical narrative, 
but the analysis is incomplete if there is no discussion of the theology 
that legitimates this particular interpretation of the biblical narrative. 
Theologically speaking, it is the belief in the universal depravity of 
humanity coupled with the belief that Christ provides the sole remedy 
for this depravity that ultimately renders indigenous African religion 
and culture as heathen thereby conflating the existential reality of 
people of African descent with the biblical Canaanites. The theologi- 
cal foundation of black Christian anti-African sentiment then is the 
doctrine of original sin, specifically the idea that all humans are born 
with an ontological defect and deserve damnation. 

Traditional Protestant approaches to theological anthropology are 
based on the idea of original sin or the notion that all humanity, born 
and yet-unborn, are naturally depraved due to the sin of the mythical 
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first man, Adam, in the Garden of Eden. Many enslaved and formerly 
enslaved Africans who converted to Christianity appropriated this 
anthropology, without critique, into their understanding and explica- 
tion of the conversion experience. The notion that all human beings 
everywhere are born spiritually depraved is a theological staple of the 
black Christian religious experience, particularly among those black 
Christians in the institutionalized black church post-Emancipation. 
And while other Christian doctrines may have been appropriated dif- 
ferently from the white church, the theological anthropology of the 
black church is indistinguishable from that of the white church. In 
his survey of soteriological themes in African American Methodist 
preaching, 1876-1914, Jarrett Gray asserts, particularly in his analy- 
sis of theological anthropology, that the African American Methodist 
ministers “accepted the traditional Christian (Methodist) positions 
on these doctrines.”*! They accepted the normative body/soul dual- 
ism, in which the body is defined as mortal and mutually exclusive 
from the soul, which is immortal. They also accepted the traditional 
doctrine of original sin, the notion of human fallenness, and the 
idea that sin is incurable through human agency. I contend that the 
acceptance of traditional notions of sin as human condition has had 
devastating effects on black Christians’ perception of Africa and has 
worked therefore to intensify black anti-African sentiment. 

An explication of the development and evolution of the doctrine of 
original sin and sin discourse from John Calvin and Reformed theol- 
ogy to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century American evangelicals will 
reveal the theology that many black Christians enveloped, accepted, 
and affirmed in their mass conversions to Christianity in America. 
In this way, my discussion is intended to uncover how black people’s 
appropriation of the doctrine of original sin promotes an anti-A frican 
posture and is ultimately detrimental to a healthy black self-image. 


Sin as Human Condition: From Calvin to 
Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 
White, American Evangelicals 


John Calvin is known primarily for espousing an extremely low view 
of humanity. In an effort to spark gratitude and instill humility, Calvin 
forces each individual to confront the truth of his/her total depravity. 
For Calvin, “Our knowledge of God should serve first to teach us fear 
and reverence...and from this source should arise abhorrence and 
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displeasure with ourselves, as well as true humility.”3* Humility, for 
Calvin, requires displeasure with self, even self-loathing; the greater 
our knowledge of God, the greater our self-loathing. Moreover, such 
a reality sets up a zero-sum relationship between God and God’s cre- 
ation, which suggests that God can only be God, or utter perfection, 
at humans’ expense. Put another way, God’s magnificent infinity 
reveals humanity’s depraved condition, human ontological sin. In his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book 1, Calvin conveys the way 
in which knowledge of God is interrelated to knowledge of self. He 
contends that only through a realization of one’s utter depravity is 
knowledge of God sought: 


The miserable ruin, into which the rebellion of the first man cast us, 
especially compels us to look upward. Thus, not only will we, in fast- 
ing and hungering, seek thence what we lack; but, in being aroused by 
fear, we shall learn humility. For, as a veritable world of miseries is to 
be found in mankind, and we are thereby despoiled of divine raiment, 
our shameful nakedness exposes a teeming horde of infamies. Each 
of us must, then, be so stung by the consciousness of our own unhap- 
piness as to attain at least some knowledge of God. Thus, from the 
feeling of our own ignorance, vanity, poverty, infirmity, and—what 
is more—depravity and corruption, we recognize that the true light, 
of wisdom, sound virtue, full abundance of every good, and purity of 
righteousness rest in the Lord alone. To this extent we are prompted 
by our own ills to contemplate the good things of God; and we can- 
not seriously aspire to him before we begin to become displeased with 
ourselves. *? 


It seems, for Calvin, that extreme self-displeasure is necessary in order 
to even motivate one to seek after knowledge of God. Self-loathing is 
primary, a prerequisite, since its opposite, pride, is presumed to create 
a sense of personal independence from, and indifference to, God. Self- 
displeasure, therefore, is a necessary condition for true piety. 
Calvin’s doctrine of God is heavily influenced by his fervent belief 
in the fall of humanity or original sin. He preserves and protects 
God’s transcendence, God’s aseity, by (over)emphasizing the gulf 
between God and human beings. Calvin highlights this distinction, 
this distance, by conveying the inverse relationship between God 
and humanity. God’s mercy is inversely related to our deserved con- 
demnation and wrath. God’s excellence means our ineptitude, our 
worthlessness. “Our destruction comes from the guilt of our flesh, 
not from God, inasmuch as we have perished solely because we 
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have degenerated from our original condition.”34 Despite this, “we 
grant that God’s image was not totally annihilated and destroyed [in 
human beings] yet it was so corrupted that whatever remains is fright- 
ful deformity.” 

Calvin’s anthropology emphasizes the depraved condition of 
humanity post-fall. Adam’s act of sin is not his individual act alone, 
but, in fact, deforms the nature of all human beings ever born after 
Adam. Calvin constructs a universal anthropology that evokes guilt 
and shame and seeks to instill a certain sense of personal worthless- 
ness and fear of God in an effort to promote humility. Calvin is no 
doubt intent on squashing pride, arrogance, and ingratitude among 
the Christians of his day. He wants his audience to learn to depend 
entirely on God and to realize the impossibility of doing anything 
healthy and righteous without the assistance of God via the Holy 
Spirit. At the heart of his anthropology is the insistence on personal 
piety. In fact, he goes so far as to assert that even after regeneration, 
the redeemed sinner can do no good except that the Holy Spirit per- 
form the good through him or her. 

However, those who do not accept an exclusive Christ, and human- 
ity’s dependence on the Holy Spirit by extension, are forever locked 
outside of God’s redemptive action. They are not the elect. They exist 
among the condemned, the superstitious, heathens bound for hell. 
Calvin defines sin primarily as pride and conflates philosophers who 
argue over the existence of God, or argue there is no God, with believ- 
ers of religions other than Christianity, because he makes clear that 
the construction of idols, or false gods, is the result of humanity’s false 
pride and sense of utter independence. This essentially makes every 
non-Christian not only a sinner but also the worst kind of sinner: 


Surely, just as waters boil up from a vast, full spring, so does an 
immense crowd of gods flow forth from the human mind, while each 
one, in wandering about with too much license, wrongly invents this 
or that about God himself. However, it is not necessary here to draw 
up a list of the superstitions with which the world has been entangled, 
because there would be no end to it, and so without a word of them it is 
sufficiently clear from so many corruptions how horrible is the blind- 
ness of the human mind.*¢ 


Calvin’s theology, or Reformed theology, heavily influenced the reli- 
gious environment of the colonial period and the first and second 
Great Awakenings in America. Though there was extensive Christian 
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diversity in the postrevolutionary days of the struggling republic, 
Calvin’s construction of human depravity and his emphasis on the 
depth, power, and pervasive nature of sin prevailed as an accepted faith 
presupposition among eighteenth- and nineteenth-century American 
evangelicals. 

John Wesley, one of the founders of Methodism, the denomination 
that attracted, evangelized, and accepted the majority of black con- 
verts in America from the late eighteenth to mid-nineteenth century, 
vehemently conflicted with Calvinists over the doctrine of salvation, 
but his view of ontological sin virtually mirrors John Calvin’s. In his 
discussion of the difference between Christianity and the most refined 
forms of heathenism, Wesley proclaims: 


Many of the ancient Heathens have largely described the vices of par- 
ticular men. They have spoken much against their covetousness, or 
cruelty; their luxury, or prodigality. Some have dared to say that “no 
man is born without vices of one kind or another.” But still as none 
of them were apprized of the fall of man, so none of them knew of his 
total corruption. They knew not that all men were empty of all good, 
and filled with all manner of evil. They were wholly ignorant of the 
entire deprivation of the whole human nature, of every man born into 
the world, in every faculty of his soul, not so much by those particu- 
lar vices which reign in particular persons, as by the general flood of 
Atheism and idolatry, of pride, self-will, and love of the world. This, 
therefore, is the first grand distinguishing point between Heathenism 
and Christianity. The one acknowledges that many men are infected 
with many vices, and even born with a proneness to them; but sup- 
poses withal, that in some the natural good much over-balances the 
evil: The other declares that all men are conceived in sin,” and “shapen 
in wickedness;”—that hence there is in every man a “carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God, which is not, cannot be, subject to” his 
“law”; and which so infects the whole soul, that “there dwelleth in” 
him, “in his flesh,” in his natural state, “no good thing”; but “every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart is evil,” only evil, and that 
“continually.”3” 


According to Wesley, then, what makes a Christian a Christian is 
one’s appreciation of the depth, power, and enormity of human sin, 
and thus one’s utter dependence on grace. Heathens are supposedly 
ignorant of the depth of sin and the utter depravity of humanity. 
Their great crime, therefore, is that they have the audacity to think 
too highly of humanity. They believe human beings to be indepen- 
dently capable of “the good.” In his articulation of the doctrine of 
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sin, Wesley takes the next step beyond Calvin to suggest that human 
beings, in their unregenerated states, actually have enmity toward 
God. Human beings hate God. Wesley’s notion suggests that depraved 
human beings are not merely alienated from God but are radically 
opposed to God. Humans are in direct conflict with God. That which 
humans love God hates and vice versa. Such an idea led to the popular 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century American evangelical belief that 
unregenerated human beings actually deserved to burn in hell. In fact, 
divine justice demands that sinners burn in hell. 

The theological anthropology of Jonathan Edwards epitomizes 
the American evangelical tradition framed by revivalistic theology 
and represents the anthropology that became normative for Black 
American Christianity. In his famous sermon Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God, Edwards demonstrates the much-discussed conflation 
of the unconverted with sinners that deserve damnation: 


What are we that we should think to stand before him, at whole Rebuke 
the Earth trembles, and before whom the rocks are thrown down? 

They [wicked men/non-Christians] deserve to be cast into Hell; for 
that justice never stands in the way, it makes no objection against God 
using his power at any moment to destroy them. Yea, on the contrary, 
Justice calls aloud for an infinite punishment of their sins. Divine 
Justice say of the Tree that brings forth such Grapes of Sodom, “Cut it 
down, why cumbreth it the ground,” Luke 13:7. The Sword of divine 
justice is every moment brandished over their Heads, and tis nothing 
but the Hand of arbitrary Mercy, and God’s mere will, that holds it 
back. They are already under a Sentence of Condemnation to Hell. 
They don’t only justly deserve to be cast down thither, but the Sentence 
of the law of God, that eternal and immutable rule of righteousness 
that God has fixed between him and Mankind, is gone out against 
them and stands against them; for that they are bound over already 
for Hell.38 


Like Calvin, Edwards conflates the sinner and the unconverted, and 
argues that these sinners not only deserve hell but also have already 
been condemned and are bound over for hell. In his dissertation, 
“Concerning the End to Which God Created the World,” Edwards 
actually argues that divine benevolence requires the damnation of the 
unregenerate. God has to punish the sinner since He could not love 
himself, his true creation, and also accept sinners into Heaven. To do 
so would not be just.7? God’s justice trumps God’s goodness. Thus, 
sin is so pervasive and powerful that even benevolence is defined by 
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a willingness to punish it. Consequently, the unconverted are con- 
demned already. And it is nothing but God’s arbitrary will, “His sov- 
ereign pleasure,” that prevents them from seeing the burning fire this 
very instant. Is there no wonder then why many enslaved and formerly 
enslaved Africans would have felt some pressure to convert, or why a 
vision of damnation is central to black conversion narratives? Their 
indigenous religious systems were defined not only as ignorant and 
backward but also as a reflection and representation of their antipathy 
for God. The religious ethos and theological mood of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century America was so oppressive and repressive that it 
is likely for that for many enslaved and formerly enslaved Africans, 
conversion, in their own minds, was the only option. 

Jonathan Edwards’s use of the category of sin, however, is much 
more pernicious than what his mere defense of a Calvinist anthro- 
pology suggests. His explication of sin during the time in which 
there is an active African slave trade and an American institution of 
slavery actually rationalizes, condones, and even justifies the institu- 
tion. In “Man’s Slavery to Sin,” Edwards preaches a sermon where 
he personifies sin as the worst type of slave master. In this sermon, 
the institution of slavery is not disparaged or indicted but assumed, 
even defended; however, slavery to sin is the true transgression that 
holds dire eternal consequences. “Sin serves them worse than any 
poor slave upon earth is served. There are many servants that are 
dealt cruelly by, but none so harshly dealt with as the servants of sin. 
Many servants are allowed [recompense] for their service, but just so 
much as to keep them alive; but sin don’t do that, but instead of that, 
nothing but destroys their life continually.”4° By personifying sin as a 
cruel master, Edwards vitiates and diminishes the heinous nature and 
quality of a very particular sin: American racialized slavery. In effect, 
he suggests that blacks are not that disadvantaged, especially if their 
earthly slave masters are Christians. What is far worse is to be a slave 
to sin. “Sin maintains a tyranny over our very hearts and souls: never 
was poor slave so tyrannized over as sinners are by sin.” Although 
chattel slavery may not be ideal, “there is no man in the world has so 
absolute a command over his servant as to command his thoughts; 
every servant [can think what he] will, for all his master, but sin has 
dominion over the very thoughts of a sinner.”*! Edwards’s defense of 
sin as human condition amid the reality of American slavery makes 
it conceivable that an enslaved African might likely see him/herself 
not only as more sinful than white Christian slave masters, but as 
sinners/heathens that actually deserve the punishment of slavery. In 
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this way, the categories of sin, the devil, and hell function to cre- 
ate a type of worst-case scenario that mitigates particular earthly 
transgressions. The thinking goes: earthly realities, no matter how 
bad, are nothing compared to the prospect of spending eternity in 
hell. Thus, certain earthly conditions, while brutal and exploitative 
in the short term, may actually exact a great benefit in the long term. 
Edwards’s argument here depends upon Platonic dualistic thinking 
in a way that clearly provides a theological defense for slavery. By 
rendering the question of where the soul will spend eternity as the 
ultimate battleground between the forces of good and evil, Edwards’s 
theology, at best, allows for an immoral silence or inattention to the 
violent, grotesque atrocities that constituted blacks’ earthly existence 
at the time, and, at worst, such a theology condones slavery as neces- 
sary for conversion. A contemporary of Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield, once proclaimed forthrightly that for African heathens, 
“bondage was the best insurance for salvation,” and also that cruel 
treatment of these heathens might actually be useful in heightening 
“their sense of natural misery”? as well. Edwards’s rhetoric conjoins 
theological and racial discourse, specifically, as it relates to the lan- 
guage of sin, a move that later white and black American religionists 
would embrace as a justification for promoting black inferiority and 
anti-African attitudes. 

It should be noted that while my analysis is clearly theological and 
primarily focused on the acceptance of American evangelical construc- 
tions of the sinner, and particularly those human beings who would 
have been considered the worst type of sinners, attention should be 
given to certain historical considerations regarding the period when 
blacks converted to Christianity. In other words, I am aware that black 
conversion experiences and the type of Christianity blacks accepted 
as a result is not uniform and monolithic. Michel Gomez contends 
that there were at least three distinct periods of Christianization of the 
African-based populations in North America: 1760-1790, 1790-1830, 
and 1830-1860. What is significant about the first two periods, accord- 
ing to Gomez, is that African religions tended to show much resilience 
since the vast majority of enslaved Africans did not readily convert to 
Christianity, and the ones that did interpreted Christianity through an 
African religious paradigm. Slave religion, which incorporated the 
ring shout as a distinctive African religious instrument for establishing 
racial cohesion, Africanized Christianity. But, according to Gomez, the 
unsuccessful slave-revolt plot of Denmark Vesey and the actual revolt 
of Nat Turner, both Afro-Christian-inspired revolts, led to zealous 
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white reactionary attempts to control black religion. “Blacks, whether 
free or enslaved, could no longer lawfully assemble without the supervi- 
sion of whites. They were to be instructed in the faith by white teachers 
and preachers, not black ones, and for the first time many slaveholders 
began to request that itinerant preachers include the plantations in their 
circuits.”*4 

Perhaps the most influential proponent of plantation missions in 
the South post-1930 was Charles Colcock Jones. Jones’s mission was 
to convince whites and blacks of white racial superiority and whites’ 
benevolent, paternalistic need to convert slaves to Christianity. This 
white Southern approach to Christianization sought to emphasize 
God’s providential design to bring Africans to America for the pur- 
poses of instruction by white spiritual guardians. In his Religious 
Instruction to the Negroes, Jones expresses his belief that the impetus 
to convert Negroes is imposed on whites by the will and intention of 
God: 


It was by the permission of Almighty God, in his inscrutable provi- 
dence over the affairs of men, that the Negroes were taken from Africa 
and transported to these shores. The inhabitants of the Colonies at 
their first introduction had nothing to do with the infamous traffic, 
and were, we may say, universally opposed to it. The iniquity of the 
traffic and of their first introduction, rests upon the Mother Country. 

Being brought here they were brought as slaves; in the providence 
of God we were constituted masters; superiors; and constituted their 
guardians. And all the laws in relation to them, civilly, socially, and 
religiously considered, were framed by ourselves. They thus were 
placed under our control, and not exclusively for our benefit but for 
theirs also.*° 


Jones makes it clear that the establishment of a racial hierarchy in 
which whiteness is defined as superior and blackness as inferior is not 
simply a constructed social reality but is, in fact, the design of God. 
Theologically speaking, since God’s will resulted in Africans being 
brought to America “as slaves,” and whites were constituted “as mas- 
ters,” then, the argument asserts, God placed blacks under the control 
of whites for the primary purpose of conversion to Christianity, or 
religious instruction. Thus, it follows that black conversion to white 
Christianity implies and makes manifest in some ways blacks’ racial 
inferiority since the historical circumstances surrounding their conver- 
sion required their acceptance of whites as religious masters, guard- 
ians of their souls and salvation, religious instruments reflecting God’s 
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revelation about the true faith. Therefore, even if African Americans 
converted and appropriated Christianity in some ways that whites 
would not have agreed with or found acceptable (i.e., even if black 
people made Christianity their own through liturgical innovation and 
emphasis on African styles of worship), the mere act of conversion 
itself and the resultant acceptance of staple orthodox doctrines, such 
as the doctrine of original sin, that reduce Africa to a place of heathen 
idolatry/sin, confers on black Christians a certain degree of accep- 
tance of their own racial inferiority and would certainly encourage 
and manifest black anti-African sentiment. 

Gomez contends whites’ transparent and disingenuous efforts to 
Christianize (read: control and made to submit to white religious 
authority) blacks were largely unsuccessful and that a critical mass had 
already been influenced by their pre-1830s African/black interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. “The horse was already out of the barn... They 
identified with the Hebrew story of Egyptian bondage and internal- 
ized not only the suffering but the resurrection of Jesus.”*® Yet, Gomez 
also claims that only 22 percent of the black community was Christian 
prior to the Civil War. “John Blassinggame supports this, estimating 
that by 1860 some 1 million slaves were regularly receiving instruc- 
tion in the faith, or approximately one-fourth of the slave popula- 
tion. For the majority of blacks, therefore, conversion to Christianity 
came relatively late in the history of their American sojourn.” If 
the majority of blacks in America converted to Christianity post Nat 
Turner and only subsequent to white Southern missionary campaigns, 
is it fair to dismiss the effectiveness of these campaigns in shaping 
what Black American Christianity ultimately became post Civil War? 
Even if some enslaved Africans Africanized Christianity and others 
embraced a theology of liberation pre-1930, white pressure and influ- 
ence undoubtedly shaped the type of Christianity that became nor- 
mative in the institutionalized black church right before the Civil War 
and postslavery. 

James Cone contends that there was a significant difference in the 
primary concern of the pre—Civil War black church and the post—Civil 
War church. The pre—Civil War church was focused on the quest for 
freedom, but within the post—Civil War church, “the passion for free- 
dom was replaced with innocuous homilies against drinking, danc- 
ing, and smoking; injustices in the present were minimized in favor of 
a Kingdom beyond this world. Black churches adopted, for the most 
part, the theology of the white missionaries and taught blacks to for- 
get the present and look to the future.”** These “innocuous homilies” 
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reflect a theology rooted in the notion of sin as human condition and as 
informed by Platonic dualistic thinking, a theology very similar to the 
Reformed theology that Jonathan Edwards preached a hundred years 
earlier. It suggests an understanding of sin that continually blames 
the victim by placing the onus for existential suffering on a personal 
depraved condition, thus shifting the blame away from specific acts of 
social or corporate sin, such as slavery, racial discrimination, segrega- 
tion, and white supremacy in America, generally, to personal inter- 
nal matters of the heart and soul. Black preachers’ acceptance of this 
white theology demonstrates a certain theological regression from the 
African/black liberationist interpretation of Christianity that marked 
early slave religion. According to Joseph Washington, post Civil War, 
the independent black churches “carried out no innovations in eccle- 
siology, doctrine, ritual, polity, or theology which distinguished them 
from white denominations; instead, they assumed the names of white 
denominations, prefacing them with ‘African.”*? It is, of course, 
ironic that these churches would call themselves “African” when the 
acceptance of white American evangelical theology actually encour- 
ages a virulent anti-African posture among believers. This posture 
was clearly demonstrated in late nineteenth-century black Christian 
attitudes toward Africa. It is to these attitudes that I now turn. 


Nineteenth-Century Black Christian 
Perceptions of Africa 


Disdain and contempt for indigenous Africa was perhaps most virulent 
in the late nineteenth century. After emancipation, black Christians 
saw the conversion of former slaves and of continental Africans as 
their divine duty. Among these Christians, the clergy and leadership 
of the African Methodist Episcopal church were particularly inspired 
to convert the African heathen since they self-identified as African, 
and believed that African people would be more receptive to evan- 
gelization by members of their own race. Walter Williams presents 
an in-depth account of black American missions to Africa in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, conveying black mission- 
ary attitudes toward African culture. In their accounts, it is evident 
how thoroughly black Christians in America had internalized white 
American Christians’ racialized constructions of sin. The most perni- 
cious sin, to these black Christian missionaries, is the sin of unbelief 
or ignorance of the one, absolute truth (i.e., the Christian truth); thus, 
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these black Christians were especially condemning of the African’s 
“heathenism,” and this presumed religious ignorance manifests itself 
in a racial stigma that black Christians themselves begin to internal- 
ize and perpetuate. 

Black American missionaries to Africa in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century consider themselves to be morally and spiri- 
tually superior to indigenous Africans, since Africans were thought 
to dwell in sin (a particular quality of sin), which they defined as 
heathenism, ignorance, and “being backwards.” What they fail 
to consciously acknowledge, however, is that this feeling of moral 
and religious superiority, while placing them above Africans on the 
human, social hierarchy, forever condemns them to an inferior status 
regarding white, European-descended Christians, who do not carry 
a racial stigma and have no ethnic affiliation or ancestral connec- 
tion to African heathenism. One representative mission hymn writ- 
ten by Alexander P. Camphor poignantly conveys black Christians’ 
conflation of sin, ignorance, and racialized language. The following 
hymn was praised and actually awarded first prize in a hymn-writing 
contest sponsored by the Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1894 and 1895: 


Far across the mighty ocean 

Is a land of palmy plains, 

But that land is not enlightened; 
It is one where darkness reigns. 
There the heathen in his blindness 
Knoweth not the blessed word, 
Nor of Jesus Christ, the Savior, 
Precious Lord, our only Lord. 
Africa, tis name, that country, 
Far away from this bright shore, 
Far removed from light and knowledge, 
Far remote from Christian lore; 
There, for many, many ages, 
Ling’ring still in blackest night, 
Africa, dark land of hist’ry, 

Void of light, is void of light. 
How can we remain contented 

In illuminated homes, 

While our brother gropes in darkness, 
And in heathenism roams? 

Should not his complete salvation 
Be our earnest, prayerful plea, 
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Till that long-neglected country 
Shall be free, yes, wholly free? 
Africa, thou ebon country, 

How we long to see thee free! 

E’er shall we, for thy redemption 
Work and pray, till thou shalt be 
Free from every degradation, 

That has cursed thy sunny land, 
This constant supplication 

Of our band, our Christian band.*° 


Heathenism was the combatant against which the black American mis- 
sionaries waged spiritual warfare. John J. Coles, one of the black Baptist 
missionaries in Liberia from 1883-1893, often referred to Africans as 
“heathens,” who were “servants and soldiers of hell.” He declared, 
“This [missionary] war is a spiritual contest between truth and super- 
stition. In it, grace is opposed by sin. This people we must subdue with 
the everlasting gospel.”*! As is common for the period, Coles equates 
superstition with African religious beliefs and sin, and “heathens” 
with “soldiers of Hell,” conveying the popular religious belief that the 
unconverted (heathens) deserve damnation. In the A. M. E. publication, 
Voice of Missions, published September 1, 1899, support was called 
for missionaries “who have turned their backs upon the glories of 
American civilization...to break the bonds of superstition, chains 
of ignorance, to dispel the black clouds of idolatry, to overturn the 
temples of pernicious polygamy and to illuminate the inhabitants of 
that despised, forsaken, outraged and neglected land.”** 

John Coles, pleading for support, implores African Americans: 
“Let us go and redeem Africa from ignorance, superstition, naked- 
ness, idols and a million other vices which now prey upon our heathen 
brothers. Will you hold the rope while I go down into the well of 
heathen idolatry and spiritual death to bring up my people? Rescue 
must come from without. Africa, in its superstition and degradation, 
cannot save itself.”5? Coles describes African heathenism as a type of 
ontological defect similar to the sin of Adam. Africans, it seems, are 
perceived of as ontologically inferior (even by other people of African 
descent) and thus a subhuman species that cannot save themselves 
and yet are deserving of punishment. “Rescue must come from with- 
out, Africa...cannot save itself.” Like the white missionaries of an 
earlier generation, these black missionaries to Africa regard Christian 
conversion as a Western cultural and religious conquest of indigenous 
Africa. 
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Bishop Daniel Payne wrote in the denominational history of the 
A. M. E. church that the “savages of Africa are calling upon all 
Christendom to rescue them from the pit of idolatry into which they 
have fallen.”5+ And Bishop Henry McNeal Turner, who was an ardent 
supporter of African American emigration, argued only for the emi- 
gration of Africans in America who had been properly “civilized” by 
whites. His attitude reinforces and makes explicit the collaboration 
and wedding of religious and racial discourse, especially the connec- 
tion between ideologies of Christian supremacy and racial supremacy 
among black Christians: 


I do not favor all the colored people leaving this country en masse. 
There are 6,000,000 not in a condition to go anywhere. They need to 
remain under the dictum of the white man for the next hundred years; 
but there are three or four million of sufficient manhood, self-reliance 
and have sufficient sense and the power of application to build up a 
civilized nation and intelligently manipulate it, and thus secure respect 
for the negro race from one end of the world to the other.’ 


For Turner, “civilized nation” means a Christian nation whose blue- 
print has been drawn and created by white Christians. Although 
Turner himself seems to voice his racial allegiance to whites, he 
then expresses surprise that more African Americans are not will- 
ing to emigrate from America to Africa, choosing rather to stay in 
America. In the 1890s, the Voice of Missions received several letters 
from black people expressing their disapproval of the idea of emi- 
gration. Alfred Lee Ridgel, former A. M. E. pastor and contributor 
to the Voice from 1893 to 1896, expressed disconsolation that so 
many Negroes “think that Africa is the most debased, shameful, and 
worthless country on earth.” This type of black person “will extol 
negro-hating America to the skies; he will boast of her railroads, tele- 
graphs, schools and churches, which mean nothing on earth to him; 
but turning to Africa, his ancestral home, the land of fruits, gold, 
silver, and diamonds...I say the Negro turns to Africa with a frown, 
and contemptuously exclaims, PM NO AFRICAN!”*® Apparently, 
many African Americans at the time opposed emigration and were 
vehemently anti-African, yet even those who were proponents of emi- 
gration, like Bishop Henry McNeal Turner, were also anti-African 
since they advocated emigration for the purposes of Christianizing 
and civilizing Africans (i.e., making blacks culturally and religiously 
white). The depth of black anti-African sentiment at this time was so 
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great that even black nationalists like Bishop Henry McNeal Turner 
were infected by it. The acceptance of the doctrine of original sin 
resulted in making even the most ardent black nationalist of this his- 
torical period also anti-A frican. 

My point has been to show that while the Protestant doctrine of 
original sin essentializes sin as the human condition and ostensi- 
bly presents humans as equally depraved, when this Christian doc- 
trine is taught and appropriated in conjunction with the racialized 
situation in America, the result is that black people will internal- 
ize eighteenth- and nineteenth-century evangelical notions that the 
unconverted sinner deserves hell in a way far more detrimental, 
disparaging, and damaging to the black/African self-image than 
other racial groups. The denigration of Africa as the place where 
sin resides, even as a symbol of sin, is a concern unique to people of 
African descent and contradicts the egalitarian rhetoric associated 
with the formal doctrine of original sin. It seems people of African 
descent are sinful in a unique way that contravenes the Christian 
notion that all human beings are equally depraved. Additionally, 
the historical circumstances surrounding the mass conversions 
of black people to Christianity remain encapsulated in time as a 
static moment cementing the American racial hierarchy since whites 
become forever memorialized as the religious masters, the spiri- 
tual guardians, the ones responsible for introducing Christianity to 
African-descended people. Blacks themselves, at least tacitly, began 
to associate the superiority of Christianity with the superiority of 
white American religious and cultural ways of knowing and being. 
Racial and religious discourses work together to establish and main- 
tain white Christian supremacy. 

While the previous examples of African American attitudes toward 
indigenous African culture come primarily from the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, I contend that these attitudes are still 
present today, because there still has not been a radical enough theo- 
logical critique of this legacy within institutionalized black churches 
and among black Christians. And while it is obviously politically 
incorrect to use words like “heathen” and “African savage” today, 
the “us versus them” mentality that is informed by Christian binary, 
oppositional categories, such as the converted and unconverted and 
the sinner and the redeemed, remain because the theology demands it. 
In short, as long as black Christians accept this particular construc- 
tion of sin and sinner, they will remain anti-African and thus tacitly 
reinforce the anthropological poverty of the African people. 
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In 2003, Anthony Carter published On Being Black and Reformed. 
In it, he attempts to reconcile his adherence to Reformed theology 
with his black, racial identity in America. When asked to explain 
God’s role in the transatlantic slave trade and the institution of slav- 
ery in America, Carter, because of his acceptance of this traditional 
notion of sin coupled with a Calvinist notion of providence explicitly 
declares: 


The biblical understanding of God’s sovereignty demands accep- 
tance that the kidnapping and subsequent enslavement of Africans in 
America was according to his eternal and sovereign will. This must 
never be lost to us as we seek to resolve areas of racial tension and ani- 
mosity in the church. If God is sovereign...then we must acknowledge 
that it pleased God to bring Africans to the land of America. It pleased 
him to use the hands and wills of sinful men to do so...In fact, much 
of the unresolved racial and cultural conflict between white and black 
Christians is founded in a reluctance to see the sovereign hand of God 
in the slave trade.°” 


For Carter, the racial tension between white and black Christians 
apparently stems from some black Christians’ inability to accept 
God’s stamp of approval on the slave trade and slavery. Implicit in that 
assertion then is the belief that blacks should also accept the author- 
ity of whites as religious and spiritual masters/instructors. Failure 
to do so seems to be what Carter believes accounts for “unresolved 
racial and cultural conflict between white and black Christians.” If 
it pleased God to bring Africans to America, then some divine credit 
should be given to those responsible for having done so. Carter’s sen- 
timents in 2003 virtually mirror those of Charles Colcock Jones, a 
Presbyterian, in 1834. Although one is white, lived in the nineteenth 
century and supported slavery, and the other is black, writing in the 
twenty-first century, their sentiments mirror each other because they 
both accept Reformed theology and its explanation of the black pres- 
ence in America. The passage of time alone obviously will not eradi- 
cate this theological reasoning and rationalization. Time will not heal 
this wound. Unless Protestant doctrines, such as the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, are examined and reconstructed, both black and white people 
will continue to tacitly, perhaps unconsciously, accept the inferiority 
of people of African descent and thereby be anti-African. This means 
indigenous African religion and culture will be assumed forever hea- 
then, inferior, and worthy of rejection, even if no longer explicitly 
addressed as such in popular, contemporary black preaching. 
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Conclusion 


In summary, I have sought to demonstrate that the history of black 
people’s conversion to Christianity in America is a complex narrative 
of a struggle for legitimacy and acceptance within the American fam- 
ily in the midst of an oppressive Christian environment heavily influ- 
enced by Protestant evangelical theological constructs and discourse. 
Jon Butler argued that the very fact that blacks converted en masse to 
Christianity was supremely ironic. It was ironic given how an oppres- 
sive Protestant religious ethos contributed to the “African spiritual 
holocaust.” Among influential Protestant beliefs, the conflation of 
the sinner with the unconverted stands out among those constructs 
that would have contributed immensely to the development of black 
Christian anti-African sentiment. American Protestant evangelicals 
went so far as to claim that not only are the unconverted sinners, 
but they are the worst type of sinners, because they actually hate 
God. In fact, they are the enemies of God. This construction made 
“heathenism” the worst sin and made Africa the land of heathenism 
from which black Christians should be happy to have been removed. 
Religious discourse then provided a convenient justification for the 
transatlantic slave trade and a moral excuse to revel in the economic 
boom that slavery provided. 

Far more devastating for the black psyche, however, is the way 
sin language and discourse actually promotes and helps mani- 
fest anti-African sentiment among black Christians, which renders 
African-descended people anthropologically and racially diminished. 
Anti-African sentiment then cannot be divorced from racist assump- 
tions that not only believe that black people are inferior but that their 
ultimate rescue/deliverance from Africa depended upon the spiritual 
guidance and instruction of white Christians. Consequently, Black 
theology, a theology of liberation, can no longer dismiss, disregard, 
or refuse to address the problem of black Christian anti-African 
sentiment, because this sentiment strikes at the core of Protestant 
Christianity’s complicity with racism. 

The roots of this sentiment are grounded in traditional Protestant 
approaches to anthropology, which unconvincingly universalize, and 
make absolute, ontological sin. But this theological problematic is 
actually twofold. While rooted fundamentally in anthropology, black 
Christian anti-African sentiment is given legitimacy, justification, and 
power by an exclusive Christology. The doctrine of Jesus as exclusive 
savior and redeemer is problematic, because it, by definition, excludes 
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and prevents all non-Christian, or pre-Christian, religious modalities 
from ever possessing salvific efficacy. Anything that exists outside 
the absolutizing power of Christ is declared inferior, pagan, and, in 
the case of traditional African ways of knowing and being, heathen. 
It is therefore to the doctrine of Jesus Christ that I now turn. Having 
offered a critique of ontological sin, I will now attempt to examine its 
accompanying Christology and point toward the construction of an 
African-centered doctrine of Jesus Christ for Black theology and the 
theology of black churches generally. 


2 


The Only Way to Salvation: 
A Christological Critique 


In chapter 1, I tried to expose the problem of black conversion to 
a Eurocentric form of Christianity, specifically, the requirement of 
converts to realize and accept their own utter human depravity. My 
point was to show that given the racialized context in America at the 
time of conversion, black Christians’ acceptance of ontological sin 
meant accepting a denigrating view of Africa as the land of heathen 
idolatry, the land of no religion, and laid the foundation for black 
Christian anti-African sentiment. The doctrine that bolsters this sen- 
timent, however, is that ofJesus Christ as exclusive savior, specifically, 
the notion that Jesus Christ alone saves the sinner from an eternity 
in hell. Acceptance of this doctrine bolsters anti-African sentiment 
among black Christians, because it suggests, indeed, that Africans 
had no knowledge of God or ultimate truth in their homeland and 
were destined for hell prior to European capture and enslavement in 
the Americas. It is a doctrine that delegitimizes non-Christocentric 
truth, thus dismissing outright the possibility that traditional African 
religious systems possess legitimate knowledge and have truth to 
share, especially for people of African descent. Thus, Christological 
exclusivity emerges as a concern because of the way it disavows non- 
Western religious knowledge, further exacerbating black Christian 
alienation from traditional Africa. 

The low status of black people in the American racial hierarchy 
was often justified on religious grounds as a problem of their pre- 
Christian, heathen, African past. Since black Christians in America 
are descendants of enslaved Africans, who, by and large, were not 
Christians in pre-colonial Africa but were primarily followers of 
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indigenous African religious cultures, they felt that there is an implicit 
racial and religious inferiority associated with their past. This infe- 
riority is given theological legitimacy by an exclusive Christology, 
which suggests that Jesus Christ is the absolute and sole expression 
of saving/redemptive truth. And all other religious expressions that 
exist outside the absoluteness of Christ (i.e., traditional African reli- 
gions) are considered pagan, backward, inferior, and nonredemp- 
tive. An exclusive Christology is particularly problematic for black 
Christians in America because their ancestors were forced to accept 
and negotiate their existence within a racist, American Protestant 
worldview. The conversion experience meant that black Christians 
had to also accept the inferiority associated with indigenous African 
ways of knowing and being if he/she were to be acknowledged and 
affirmed as a legitimate human being. In converting to Christianity, 
they had to turn away from Africa, the place of sin and depravity. 
Such a move essentially amounts to affirming the belief that tradi- 
tional Africa has no legitimate knowledge of God or religion to offer 
to the world. Thus, black Christians were led to accept and eventu- 
ally embrace a black anti-African posture on theological grounds, 
ultimately, in an attempt to legitimize or authenticate black human- 
ity in America. This is what Sylvester Johnson calls “the contradic- 
tion of the heathen.”! 

Black anti-African sentiment is exemplified and expressed sym- 
bolically in Phyllis Wheatley’s poetic assertion: “Twas mercy brought 
me from my pagan land / taught my benighted soul to understand / 
that there’s a God, that there’s a Savior too / Once I redemption 
neither sought nor knew.”? We see the same black anti-African sen- 
timent expressed in the mission hymn written by black Americans: 
“Far across the mighty ocean, is a land [Africa] of palmy plains / But 
that land is not enlightened / It is one where darkness reigns / There 
the heathen in his blindness / Knoweth not the blessed word / Nor of 
Jesus Christ, the Savior, Precious Lord, our only Lord.” The infer- 
ence in both the theological expressions is obvious. In precolonial 
Africa, there was no knowledge of the one true God and one true 
Savior; thus, there was no legitimate concept of redemption or salva- 
tion. The African was a heathen, since he/she was damned, or des- 
tined to spend eternity in hell, prior to the transatlantic slave trade, 
the institution of slavery in America, and his/her introduction to 
Christianity by Europeans. In fact, Europeans often justified slavery 
as necessary for the conversion of these African heathens. Wheatley’s 
words poetically express the theological bridge that has traditionally 
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existed between the doctrine of Jesus Christ and the doctrine of 
salvation. The acceptance of a particular understanding of Jesus 
Christ is believed to ensure redemption or salvation of the human 
soul. Without Christ, therefore, there is no salvation; as a result, the 
traditional African is eternally locked outside of salvation history 
because of his/her ignorance of Jesus Christ. It becomes obvious why 
Wheatley would feel blessed by God to have been saved from Africa. 
Black Christians’ continued belief in an exclusive Christology, there- 
fore, basically amounts to the belief that the inferior black person has 
been saved from traditional African ways of knowing and being and 
is free, therefore, to affirm Eurocentric Christian doctrines. It seems 
Malcolm X and Elijah Muhammad were, at least, partially correct 
in their claim that Christianity is “the white man’s religion” since 
acceptance of an exclusive Christology leads to black anti-African 
sentiment, or black Christian alienation from, and disparagement of, 
indigenous African religion and culture. 

It would seem, however, that once questions are raised about the 
value and theological legitimacy of ontological sin, or “original sin,” 
the need for an exclusive Christology is also rendered suspect, as well 
as the assumption that human salvation and redemption can only 
be explained within the prism of an exclusive Christ. These tradi- 
tional Protestant doctrines essentially amount to a theological house 
of cards. Once a single card is removed, critiqued, examined, and 
deconstructed, the rest come tumbling down. If sin is not essential- 
ized, there is no theological need for Jesus Christ, the one and only 
God-man, to overcome ontological sin, and thus no need to exclu- 
sively associate Christ with redemption/salvation. What logically 
results is a deconstruction of the doctrine of special revelation, a 
suggestion voiced by some womanist and black theologians such as 
Dianne Stewart Diakite* and Josiah Young.’ Monica Coleman is also 
one who forthrightly asserts that the reality of religious pluralism 
means “a womanist theology cannot require a belief in Jesus Christ 
for salvation, and it must uphold a religious framework that can dis- 
cuss the relationship between God and the world for more than one 
single religious tradition.”® This chapter will build on this insight and 
examine the doctrine of Jesus Christ as exclusive savior by presenting 
feminist and womanist critiques of the doctrine. I will also interro- 
gate the relationship between the doctrines of Jesus Christ and human 
salvation. In light of my examination, I am led to ask: Is it possible to 
reimagine redemption and salvation so that these concepts no longer 
revolve around Christ exclusively? In light of this critique, what does 
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it now mean to say that the human being is saved or redeemed? Saved 
for what and why? Redeemed from what? 


Christ as the Only Revelation God 


With the exception of the Christology of Albert Cleage, first-gen- 
eration black theologians generally posit a conception of Christ as 
the ultimate revelation of God. J. Deotis Roberts, whose theological 
works attempt to hold together the themes of liberation and recon- 
ciliation, argues that “revelation is the divine self-manifestation or 
self-disclosure. ... Revelation is transcendent and immanent; it is onto- 
logical and existential; it is objective and subjective.”’ For Roberts, 
Jesus Christ is the revelation of God and is both the liberator and 
reconciler. “God was in Christ setting us free and God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. As the universal word, He rec- 
onciles us with all humans. The Black messiah liberates; the univer- 
sal Christ reconciles. The one who sets us free brings us together.”® 
Roberts emphasizes reconciliation over liberation as “the more excel- 
lent way,” and, for him, Christology serves as the theological basis for 
this universal harmony. 

James Cone, however, disagrees with Roberts’s emphasis on rec- 
onciliation if it means that Black theologians need to assure “white 
oppressors that we want to be reconciled with them while they are 
brutalizing our communities.”? However, Cone does agree that Jesus 
is the norm for all existence, and it is through Christ that Black theol- 
ogy avoids “ethnic particularism.” Specifically he declares, “God has 
been fully revealed in the man Jesus so that the norm of all existence 
is determined exclusively by him. He is the revelation of God.” 1° 

Because his Christology seems to be heavily influenced by the 
Christology of Karl Barth, Cone has been critiqued by other black 
scholars of religion for having more in common theologically with 
Barth than the black people, who supposedly represent the point of 
departure for Black theology. For this reason Gayraud Wilmore, in 
particular, questions whether Black theology is not simply “the black- 
enization of traditional white theology.”!! And his own brother Cecil 
Cone declares, “Cone’s Christ is being pulled apart,” 1? since, for Cecil 
Cone, Black Power and white academic theology are incompatible. 
James Cone retorts, however, that “I cannot change my emphasis on 
Jesus Christ and Scripture, because the emphasis seems to be a deci- 
sive ingredient of the black experience as I and others have lived it 
in North America.” Yet, while this is true, I question whether this 
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“decisive ingredient” overlooks and disregards the problem of the pre- 
vailing, oppressive, American religious environment that denigrated 
and then rejected indigenous African religious systems and created a 
spiritual vacuum within the experiences of black people in America 
that Jesus ironically filled. I would ask Cone and Roberts to consider 
how an exclusive Christology helps perpetuate the anthropological 
poverty of the African person and specifically contributes to the for- 
mation of black anti-African sentiment. I would then suggest that the 
absoluteness of Christ excludes the emergence and incorporation of 
indigenous African religious idioms within the development of Black 
theology. At best, Cone and Roberts are conspicuously silent on the 
merit of their inclusion within a black theological paradigm. Their 
absolute Christologies would also seem to contradict a liberation- 
ist theological method, which theoretically is more pragmatic and 
eschews making absolute truth claims. How then is Black theology 
liberating if it fails to reconcile alienation from Africa and the resul- 
tant racial inferiority complex among black Christians in America? 

Feminist and womanist scholars have been much more critical of 
exclusive, absolute Christological assertions than have black theolo- 
gians. Therefore, I re-present the arguments of select scholars as a heu- 
ristic device to convey some of the damaging ideologies that extend 
from an exclusive Christology. In their efforts to critique patriarchy 
and reveal the way in which theology offers support for the continua- 
tion of women’s oppression, feminist and womanist theologians have 
offered much more radical critiques of the doctrine of Jesus Christ as 
traditionally formulated. Rosemary Radford Ruether and Mary Daly 
each explain how an exclusive Christology supports women’s oppres- 
sion. Marimba Ani reveals Christology’s usefulness in advancing 
European imperial authority and power. Delores Williams critiques 
Christology’s connection to the doctrine of salvation, especially in her 
deconstruction of atonement theology, based on the historical experi- 
ences of black women. She asks if violent images of Jesus’s death on 
the cross can effectively teach black women something about redemp- 
tion. And Diane Stewart Diakite asks black and womanist theologians 
to deconstruct the category of special revelation and expand their 
sources to include African and African-derived religious traditions 
within their theological reflections. Each of these scholars introduces 
a Christological critique that I wish to build upon to address the prob- 
lem of black Christian anti-African sentiment, suggest a relativization 
of Christ and his significance, and encourage a redefining of salvation 
based on an indigenous African perspective. 
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Critiques of Christology 


Rosemary Radford Ruether asks the very provocative question: Can 
a male savior save women?" She asks this question because she is 
concerned about the way in which Christology has been interpreted 
to support women’s oppression. She describes the historical process 
by which Christology comes to acquire its present, sexist configu- 
ration as “the patriarchalization of Christology.”'’ The most deci- 
sive and pivotal step in the “patriarchalization of Christology,” for 
Ruether, takes places in the fourth century with the acceptance of 
the Christian religion as the imperial religion of the Roman Empire. 
Christ, she says, was essentially transformed into a symbol of domi- 
nation and a vehicle through which political power, kingship, and 
authority was established and legitimized. Christ’s connection to the 
Greek term Logos associated Christ, and a particular Christology, 
with reason, rationality, and a God-ordained, normative system of 
social organization: 


Christ as Logos or Nous (mind) of God discloses the divine mind and 
provides the plan and government of the established social cosmos. 
All is integrated into one vast hierarchy of being. Just as Logos of God 
governs the cosmos, so the Christian Roman Empire, together with 
the Christian Church, governs the political universe; masters govern 
slaves and men govern women. Women, slaves and barbarians (as well 
as religious minorities, Jews, pagans, and heretics) are the a-logoi, the 
“mindless” ones, who are to be governed and defined by the repre- 
sentatives of divine Logos. Christ becomes the Pantocrator (All-Ruler) 
of a new world order. Christology becomes the apex of a system of 
control over all those who in one way or another are “other” than this 
new Christian order.'® 


This new, Christian social order establishes a chain of being in 
which women are subservient to men, slaves and barbarians (read 
black people) are subservient to normative, white males, and prac- 
titioners of non-Christian religions are inferior to Christians. Jesus 
Christ becomes the representative, the paradigmatic symbol, the apex 
of this hierarchical, social system. Ruether’s argument is obviously 
a gendered one. She sees women’s oppression as a particularly viru- 
lent result of this merging of political and religious ideology, since 
women suffer because their “inability to represent Christ is sealed by 
the definition of Christ as founder and cosmic governor of the exist- 
ing social hierarchy and as the male disclosure of a male God whose 
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normative representative can only be male.” 17 She introduces alterna- 
tive Christologies and finally suggests that a feminist Christology be 
constructed that makes a distinction between the historical person 
Jesus and the Christ principle, thereby ending the theological tyr- 
anny encapsulated in the fact that Jesus is/was male. The fact that 
Ruether calls the sexist merging of political and religious ideology, 
“the patriarchalization of Christology,” betrays her obvious concern 
with women’s oppression. However, the imperial authority given to a 
Eurocentric/white Christ can just as easily be proffered as establish- 
ing a racialized and religious hierarchyas debilitating as the gender 
hierarchy. 

Marimba Ani analyzes the history of the theological development 
of Western Christianity and shows its amenability to cooptation, 
manipulation, and use as a vehicle for European hegemony and impe- 
rial cultural expansion. In her work, she begins her analysis by show- 
ing the places of consonance between Christianity and the Roman 
Empire’s imperial motives: 


Christianity offers salvation to all, providing they “come into the fold,” 
accepting Jesus as the “Son of God,” therefore gaining eternal life; the 
Romans offered citizenship to all, providing, they possessed “talent,” 
“courage,” and “leadership” potential. These formulations posited a 
perpetual opposition between those who did not share the ideologies 
expressed and those who did. Both statements, importantly, contained 
justifications and directives for the “conversion” and “recruitment” 
of those outside the cultural group with which they were identified. 
Perhaps the single most important ingredient shared by these “brother” 
ideologies (actually two arms of the same ideological weapon) is their 
vision of the world as the “turf” of a single culture.!8 


Ani goes on to assert that Constantine’s conversion to Christianity 
and his eventual recognition of Christianity as the one religion of 
the state in 313 A.D. officially established Christianity as the tool, 
or weapon, for European imperial initiatives. In the same way that 
the Roman Empire sought to convert the world to one, single culture, 
Christianity, now as a political/spiritual weapon, was being used by 
Europeans to establish one, true religion. 

Ani is not alone in suggesting that the councils of Nicaea and 
Chalcedon were established to squash political/theological disunity 
and diversity and force one theological, and its concurrent single 
political, perspective. Concerning the controversy between the priest 
Arius and bishop Alexander over the question of Christ’s nature, in 
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the debate resolved by the Council of Nicaea, John Behr contends 
that Alexander’s true motivation “was to consolidate the unity of the 
church around himself as bishop by insisting on the uniformity of 
teaching.”!? Once the Council of Nicaea convened, according to the 
accounts of Athanasius, “Eusebius of Nicomedia and other support- 
ers of Arius agreed to the various expressions suggested by their oppo- 
nents...until at last the term homoousios was proposed, a term which 
they found completely unacceptable.”*° The council’s incorporation of 
the Greek term “homoousios” (of the same substance), the term used 
to characterize Jesus Christ’s exact nature in relationship to God, sig- 
nifies the Hellenization of Christology, and its inclusion was intended 
to alienate, and be found objectionable to, Arius and his supporters.*! 
The conclusion of the council, that Jesus Christ is coequal, coeter- 
nal, and consubstantial with God the Father, contradicts the original 
Hebrew definition of the term “messiah” and constructs Christ as 
the supreme expression of divinity.” It also established Greek philo- 
sophical concepts as constitutive of the grammar of Christology.” 
The construction of orthodox Christology led to the cooptation of 
Christ as a useful political weapon in the European quest for religio- 
cultural domination. The Hellenization of Christology helped estab- 
lish Christianity as the one true faith as determined by “the definition 
of faith” agreed to at Chalcedon: 


Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, as he was establishing his disciples 
in understanding of the faith, stated, “My peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give to you” (John 14:27), in order that no one should speak 
differently from his neighbor about the teachings of true religion, but 
that, on the contrary, the proclamation of the faith should be exhibited 
as the same for all.”*4 


Christology became the doctrine, according to Ani, through which 
Europeans’ hegemonic desires are most poignantly facilitated and 
expressed. 

Ani makes clear that indigenous religions, in Africa and elsewhere, 
are cultural and nationalistic, yet Christianity shrouds itself in an 
aura of universality to camouflage the fact that it too is culturally 
specific (saturated as it is in Greek philosophical concepts) but, unlike 
indigenous religions, has an imperialistic agenda: 


Traditionally, one is born into a religion just as one is born into a 
culture. One’s religion is considered a birthright. Culture is indeed the 
natural context for religious belief. 
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Christian ideology radically altered this concept and by so doing 
fashioned a religious statement that was potentially elitist, “intellec- 
tual,” as opposed to “spiritual-emotional,” and at the same time uni- 
versal-imperialistic. One is not born a Christian, one must be baptized 
by the proper authorities. In some sects, Jesus must be first accepted 
as “The Christ” in the hope that the Christian god will reveal himself 
to the properly pious. This idea is related to the imperialistic nature of 
Christianity. It is justifiable (and, in fact, an act of piety) for missionar- 
ies to proselytize the Christian religion, because, in their view, those 
whom they seek to convert have no religion, properly so-called. Unless 
Christianity is able to offer the blessings of “heaven,” rather than the 
tortures of “hell”; unless Christians are able to convince people from 
other cultures that these are the alternative fates open to them, and 
that they (the Christians) have the key, then Europeans lose one of the 
most persuasive tools they have with which to control other peoples. 
In the words of Rheinhold Niebhur, “only in a religion of revelation, 
whose God reveals Himself to man from beyond himself and from 
beyond the contrast of vitality and form, can man discover the root of 
sin to be within himself.”?° 


Ani shows the compatibility between Christianity and European/ 
Western cultural imperial motives by identifying the relationship 
between Christian claims to universality and European imperialist 
initiatives, or the doctrine of Christian and Western supremacy and 
its accompanying racialization, patriarchy, and class hierarchies. She 
also shows how the Christ figure, the symbol of revelation, became 
the critical tool through which such Western cultural hegemony is 
accomplished. While Ruether refers to this historical phenomenon as 
the “patriarchalization of Christology,” Ani would most likely call it 
“the Europeanization/Westernization of Christology,” and embedded 
within this Europeanization is a disdain for other cultures and the 
establishment of a racial hierarchy that condemns black people to the 
bottom rung of the system. This expression of Western Christianity, 
through the establishment of Christ as the imperial, divine ruler, 
therefore, bolsters anti-African sentiment, because it makes the con- 
struction of the African heathen instrumental to Europeans’ imperi- 
alistic cultural agenda and political motives. 

In the American religious landscape, such political and religious 
motivations were at work in the justification for slavery. Thomas 
Gossett attempts to unearth the relationship between slavery and 
religious ideology by positing that “slavery, it has sometimes been 
argued, was first considered in the colonies as an interim institution 
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designed to convert both Negroes and Indians to Christianity. It is 
interesting, however, that among the colonies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is the heathenism of the Negroes and Indians, rather than their 
race, which is emphasized as the basis for their enslavement.”?° While 
Gossett makes an attempt to parcel out a distinction between oppres- 
sion that is racially motivated and that which is motivated by religious 
ideology, the distinction he makes is not one that manifests a practical 
difference. In fact, he reveals a certain shortsightedness and inability 
to see that racial rhetoric is often accompanied by, and married to, 
religious discourse. Heathenism has never been considered merely a 
religious defect, as Gossett seems to imply, but has historically been 
the primary justification for viewing the African as ontologically infe- 
rior and therefore racially so. In other words, racism, or the belief in 
racial supremacy, has often been justified as an extension of the belief 
in European Christian supremacy. 

Marimba Ani, however, is forthright and blunt in the assertion 
that the black or African “heathen” and the “nigger” are one and 
the same. They are synonymous victims, or objects, of European reli- 
gio-cultural imperialism. Both are social constructs created to make 
inferior all people of African descent and inculcate a false sense of 
superiority in people of European descent. Christology, more than 
any other Christian doctrine, cements the collaboration between rac- 
ism, racialized existence, and Christian triumphalism. An absolute, 
exclusive Christology subjugates and permanently excludes all African 
indigenous knowledges, thereby rendering the black Christian forever 
stained by an African inferiority complex. As a result, he is led to 
believe indeed, Twas mercy that brought me from my pagan land! 

Christology functions in this debilitating way because of the exclu- 
sivity problem at the heart of the doctrine. If the Eurocentric, white 
Christ is the singular, absolute truth, then he forever rejects and 
excludes any alternative, African formulation. Mary Daly is one of 
the few scholars to succinctly convey the problem with the idea that 
Jesus is exclusively divine. She calls such a representation of Christ, 
“Christolatry,” since, for Daly, an exclusive Christology essentially 
turns Jesus into an idol.?’ Jesus, in effect, has too much to live up to, 
because he alone becomes the model or sole representative of what all 
living existence amounts to in its most ideal form. Every aspect of his 
life becomes the sole model for emulation. Consequently, Christians 
are forced into an unhealthy fixation on the person of Christ resulting 
in every aspect of his person, every action and utterance, placed on a 
pedestal as representative of utter human perfection. 
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Christolatry, for Daly, is not simply the result of Jesus’s deification, 
but the exclusivity associated with his deification. In other words, 
“the problem is not that the Jesus of the Gospels was male, young 
and a Semite. Rather, the problem lies in the exclusive identification 
of this person with God, in such a manner that Christian conceptions 
of divinity and of the ‘image of God’ are all objectified in Jesus.”7° 
The biblical text, specifically John 3:16, is most often quoted as jus- 
tification for this Christology: “For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believe in him may not 
perish but may have everlasting life.” Daly continues, “The tactic of 
defensively universalizing ‘what Jesus was not’ generally accompanies 
the supposition that Jesus was the God-man, that is, the divinity who 
assumed this and only this particular human nature. For it is precisely 
this supposition that engenders the problem.””’ The logic proceeds 
thus: since God could have chosen to assume any physical appearance 
on earth, the fact that God chose only this Semite male through which 
to make his earthly appearance is undoubtedly loaded with many pro- 
found implications. Karl Barth’s Christology compounds the problem 
by asserting that Jesus’s historical appearance was “once and for all”; 
thus, God theoretically will not, or perhaps cannot, ever incarnate 
again in a way that might express gender diversity. Since God chose 
a male for God’s one and only appearance on earth, there must be 
something special about maleness (or masculinity); as a result, Daly 
suggests “if God is male, then the male is God.”*° 

Because God was only male, and not also female, Jesus Christ’s 
gender has been used as the basis to exclude women from priesthood 
in the Catholic church and to support women’s oppression in both the 
Catholic and Protestant church. As a consequence of black churches 
oppressing black women, for example, Micheal Eric Dyson has 
appropriately coined the term “ecclesiastical apartheid” to describe 
the way black women, who comprise the majority of black churches, 
are often literally denied physical access to the pulpit.*! In this way, 
theology is an accomplice to and justification for organizational and 
liturgical practices that oppress women in the church. And a particu- 
lar theological configuration, Christ as exclusively divine, contributes 
to, and helps perpetuate, patriarchy, sexism, and even misogyny. Daly 
suggests that “the functioning of the Christ image in Christianity to 
legitimate sexual hierarchy has frequently been blatant.”>? 

Her deconstruction leads her to suggest a type of theological con- 
struction in which Mary, perhaps, could embody the same deified 
status as Jesus. She sees the “Virgin symbol” as offering possibilities 
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of envisioning a type of womanhood that is divorced from its usual 
dependence on male identity and suggests that the church and theo- 
logians reimagine the Trinity as a Quadrinity (Mary representing the 
fourth member of the divine community). Ultimately, however, Daly 
offers a reconstruction of the doctrine of God so that God begins 
to “transcend anthropomorphic symbolization.” If God can be con- 
ceived of as a Verb and not a static Noun, then Jesus “no longer con- 
demned to the role of ‘savior, can perhaps be recognizable as a free 
man.”?3 

A rising women’s consciousness, or women’s awareness of their self- 
worth and potential for free expression, is Daly’s way of expressing 
women’s quest for liberation. She gives voice to this growing women’s 
consciousness through her use of the term, “Anti-Christ,” also known 
as the Second coming of women.** Daly redefines “Anti-Christ,” so 
that what it embodies is not evil, at least for women, but represents 
men’s fears that women will seek to liberate themselves from male 
bondage. The Anti-Christ is women’s desire to transcend the bound- 
aries, and unlock the shackles, placed on them by men, who alone 
have been granted the ability to name, define reality, and, in this case, 
construct theology. The Anti-Christ represents women’s opposition to 
an exclusive Christology and the detrimental way in which it has been 
used to affirm and support women’s oppression. 

Similarly, my construction of the ancestors, in chapter 4, as a 
Christian doctrine of the human being rejects Christological exclusiv- 
ity and combats the traditional use of the Christ image as an imperial 
tool. In this way, as a theological category, the ancestors function 
in a way similar to Daly’s conception of Anti-Christ, because Anti- 
Christ is a concept that rejects exclusivity and invites a reimagining 
of theologizing that embraces plurality, multiplicity, and diversity. 
In traditional African religions, the ancestors represent a category 
of beings who offer varied and diverse representations of exemplary 
human existence. They symbolize a type of Anti-Christ because, by 
their very existence, they oppose the idea that one, single, solitary 
being, no matter how great or divine, can determine exclusively the 
norm for all existence. 


Jesus Christ and Human Salvation 


In this chapter, I am attempting to critique the exclusivity associated 
with the doctrine of Jesus Christ. The idea of a single norm contra- 
dicts the reality of plurality, multiplicity, and diversity and subjugates, 
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or buries, religious/theological knowledges that contravene the abso- 
luteness of the single norm. Christ becomes an ideological weapon, an 
object for exploitation, rather than simply the embodiment of a single 
aspect of a larger truth. Yet, once doubts about the appropriateness 
of Christ’s absoluteness are raised, Christ’s relationship to human 
redemption or salvation also demands examination. Daly asks ques- 
tions about Christ’s exclusive divinity, suggesting that it might be pos- 
sible to view other human figures, Mary for example, as also divine. 
But deconstructing Christ’s exclusive divinity also points toward a 
critique of Christ’s exclusive possession of salvific power, or the belief 
that Christ alone saves. 

Delores Williams is particularly concerned with Jesus, the circum- 
stances of his death, and his death’s connection to human redemp- 
tion, because she describes and interprets the problem of surrogacy 
in the historical experiences of black women in America and argues 
that Jesus makes surrogacy sacred. She therefore offers a poignant cri- 
tique of atonement theology. Williams first posits that black women 
have suffered historically as surrogates. Beginning during the period 
of slavery, black women assumed roles normally filled by someone 
else. These roles embodied certain symbolic stereotypes. The black 
Mammy was the nurturer and caretaker of the white household. The 
black Jezebel was the wanton, promiscuous, female slave who was 
the victim of sexual objectification, rape, and exploitation. And the 
masculinized, black woman, later to be stereotyped as the domineer- 
ing black matriarch, was the female slave who was treated as cru- 
elly and forced to do physical labor as demanding as the black male 
slave. These three stereotypes represent the way in which the black 
female was forced to serve as surrogates for white women and some- 
times black men. Williams calls this “coerced surrogacy.”* And 
although the coercive aspects were attenuated after slavery, black 
women’s low economic status often resulted in black women main- 
taining many of these same surrogate roles. Surrogacy is problematic 
for Williams because it forces black women to be overly consumed 
with, and concerned about, other people’s needs, wants, and desires, 
to the detriment of their own healthy self-affirmation and survival/ 
quality of life. 

Atonement theology, which conveys the idea that Jesus died for 
humanity’s sin, is particularly detrimental to the healthy self-image 
of black women, for Williams, because it makes surrogacy sacred 
in the violent death of Jesus on the cross. Atonement theology con- 
structs Jesus as the ultimate surrogate, the one and only God-man, 
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who stands in the place of human sin and depravity. Jesus alone does 
what no other human person, dead or alive, can. He absolves our 
sin through his violent death on the cross. His violent death is con- 
nected to the doctrine of salvation, because, in being the ultimate 
surrogate, Jesus absolves our sin thereby ensuring our salvation/ 
redemption. Williams is critical of this theology, however, and asks 
“Can there be salvific power for black women in Christian images of 
oppression (for example, Jesus on the cross) meant to teach something 
about redemption?”** In other words, it is important how we image 
and imagine redemption, and Williams suggests that Christ’s violent 
death on the cross not only glorifies violent, painful suffering but also 
sanctifies oppressive experiences of surrogacy. 

Her solution is to shift the locus of salvation from Jesus’s death 
to his life. “The womanist theologian uses the sociopolitical thought 
and action of the African-American woman’s world to show black 
women their salvation does not depend upon any form of surrogacy 
made sacred by traditional and orthodox understandings of Jesus’ life 
and death. Rather their salvation is assured by Jesus’ life of resistance 
and by the survival strategies he used to help people survive the death 
of identity.”3” For Williams, Jesus’s redemptive value lies in his life, 
the way he models right relations, and his emphasis on righting rela- 
tions through the things he said and did: 


The synoptic gospels (more than Paul’s letters), also provide resources 
for constructing a Christian understanding of redemption that speaks 
meaningfully to black women, given their historical experiences with 
surrogacy. Jesus’ own words in Luke 4 and his ministry of healing the 
human body, mind and spirit (described in Matthew, Mark and Luke) 
suggest that Jesus did not come to redeem humanity by showing them 
God’s “love” manifested in the death of God’s innocent child on a cross 
erected by cruel, imperialistic, patriarchal power. Rather the texts sug- 
gest that the spirit of God in Jesus came to show humans life—to show 
redemption through a perfect ministerial vision of righting relations 
between body (individual and community), mind (of humans and of 
traditions) and spirit.’ 


Williams wants to remove salvation from its association with Jesus’s 
violent death on the cross. “This kind of account of Jesus’ salvific 
value frees redemption from the cross and frees the cross from the 
‘sacred aura’ put around it by existing patriarchal responses to the 
question of what Jesus’ death represents.”*? In moving the locus of 
salvation from Jesus’s death to his life, however, a question remains 
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for Williams if she ipso facto relativizes Jesus’s redemptive/salvific 
significance. If his violent physical death no longer literally expiates 
ontological sin, the question becomes: What exactly is redemptive, and 
thus salvific, about the specific individual Jesus? Is his unique physi- 
cal presence redemptive or simply his message? Where does the value 
for human salvation lie? In her attempts to deconstruct atonement 
theology and decentralize the cross, does Williams not also implicitly 
deconstruct Christ’s exclusive soteriological value? Certainly, there 
were other human beings, before and after Jesus, who taught similar 
lessons and performed similar acts. To place Jesus’s significance in 
his “ministerial vision” is to make Jesus an excellent minister, a great 
teacher, a prophet, or true conveyor of God’s will and intention, but 
not the absolute norm for all existence. She argues: 


To respond meaningfully to black women’s historic experience of sur- 
rogacy oppression, the womanist theologian must show that redemp- 
tion of humans can have nothing to do with any kind of surrogate or 
substitute role Jesus was reputed to have played in a bloody act that 
supposedly gained victory over sin and/or evil. Rather, it seems more 
intelligent and more scriptural to understand that redemption had to 
do with God, through Jesus, giving humankind new vision to see the 
resources for positive, abundant relational life. Redemption had to 
do with God, through the ministerial vision, giving humankind the 
ethical thought and practice upon which to build positive, productive 
quality of life. Hence, the kingdom of God theme in the ministerial 
vision of Jesus does not point to death; it is not something one has to 
die to reach. Rather, the kingdom of God is a metaphor of hope God 
gives to those attempting to right the relations between self and self, 
between self and others, between self and God as prescribed in the 
sermon on the mount, in the golden rule and in the commandment to 
show love above all else.*° 


Williams presents redemption as a ministerial vision, or as the 
right way of conducting human relationships, which God revealed 
to humans through Jesus. Salvific efficacy, therefore, does not exist 
uniquely in Jesus, the person (and his body), but in his message of 
hope, deliverance, and transformation, a message not necessarily 
exclusive to the person. Williams’s deconstruction of atonement the- 
ology and her doubt about whether Jesus’s violent death on the cross 
can say something about redemption, ultimately, leads her to a con- 
struction of Christology that implicitly points toward a deconstruc- 
tion of special revelation, and Christology’s exclusive connection to 
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the doctrine of salvation. If Jesus’s value lies in his ethical posture, 
his ministry, and his acts and teachings in life on earth, then perhaps 
other human beings who communicated similar ministerial visions 
are equally as salvific. 

Earlier in her text, Williams uses the biblical story of Hagar in 
Genesis as the basis for interrogating surrogacy, its devastating conse- 
quences, and creating a womanist hermeneutic.*! In her explication of 
the text, she suggestsan expansion of the traditional sources of theol- 
ogy in a way that might include non-Christian, non-Jewish sources. 
She offers such a hermeneutic, because she is concerned about the 
Bible’s depiction of Hagar, an Egyptian, who was not considered 
among God’s elect, and thus suffered the consequences of existing 
outside the covenant by the God of the Bible who appears to neglect 
and not protect her. The God of the Hebrew bible seems not to have 
viewedHagar as a human being worthy of protection. But what does 
the God of the Egyptians have to say to her? What would Hagar’s 
own religion have communicated to her about her selfhood, her role 
as a woman, a single mother, and a child of God? 

Dianne Stewart Diakite began the task of interrogating the impli- 
cations of expanding the traditional sources of theology to include 
African indigenous and African-derived religions. Such an expansion 
has led her to suggest that black and womanist theologians might 
need to deconstruct the doctrine of special revelation, or the idea of 
Jesus Christ as the supreme, ultimate revelation of God, and thereby 
address the problem of “Black Anti-Africanness” so prevalent in the 
larger, diasporic, black community. This type of deconstruction, 
however, is alluded to by Williams herself in her critique of atonement 
theology and her argument for shifting the locus of salvation from 
Jesus’s violent death on the cross to his “ministerial vision.” 

But Diakite clearly is more explicit in her argument for the decon- 
struction of the doctrine of special revelation. She, in fact, accuses 
womanist theologians “across the board of neglecting to engage this 
doctrine, even when their evaluations of normative Christian tradi- 
tions would logically necessitate a rejection of special revelation.” 
Stewart refers here specifically to the works of Jacquelyn Grant 
and Delores Williams. She surmises that the problem may be “that 
Christian systematic theological reflection is too much an exercise in 
apologetics to encourage this type of deconstruction. A comparative 
theological approach on the other hand would allow womanist theo- 
logians to examine non-Christian religious traditions as resources for 
theological reflection.”*% 
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Diakite then begins to expand the traditional sources by describing 
and explaining how Kumina, an African-derived religion in Jamaica, 
offers an alternative way of interpreting traditional theological con- 
cepts. “For example, with regard to special revelation, Kumina wom- 
en’s spirituality of recurring incarnation offers a corrective,” Diakite 
contends, “to this theological conundrum as it implies an under- 
standing of divine revelation that is expansive and inclusive. Devotees 
experience this in both tangible and symbolic ways.”*4 Diakite argues 
Kumina can actually teach black and womanist theologians something 
about how to resist colonial domination and embrace non-Western 
theological constructs that belie exclusivity and absoluteness: 


The presence of African-derived religions in the Americas and the 
Caribbean demonstrates that some religious communities resist Euro- 
Christian domination and the cooptation of their images of the Divine 
under the ubiquitous image of Jesus Christ as the only valid divine rev- 
elation. Kumina women’s religious experience, then, contests Christian 
exclusivism, especially in terms of the doctrine of special revelation. 
This is crucial for women of African descent because generations of 
European Christian authorities found justification in the doctrine of 
special revelation to support their exclusion of women from positions 
of leadership and authority in Christian churches and to anchor their 
condemnation of non-Christian religions, which do not recognize 
Jesus as the redemptive revelation of God. 

The Christian perspective that the doctrine of special revelation 
necessitates the condemnation of African-derived religions and reli- 
gious practices has also become normative for many African American 
and Caribbean Christians, who have uncritically accepted traditional 
European and Euro-American standards for evaluating Black religious 
experience .... This type of anti-A fricanness or devaluation of African- 
derived religions is another facet of Black women’s anthropological 
impoverishment. 


Diakite’s claims strike at the heart of the concern of this work. She 
succinctly identifies the problem of traditional Protestant Christology 
and the way it not only justifies and legitimizes patriarchy and sex- 
ism but also how it contributes to African anthropological impover- 
ishment, and specifically black anti-African sentiment. In this way, 
she expands the vocabulary and creates new categories that encour- 
age the deconstruction of problematic features endemic to Protestant 
Christology unidentified earlier. Diakite helps us to see that black 
Christians themselves, through their uncritical acceptance of a 
Eurocentric anthropology and Christology, embrace and support the 
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devaluation of indigenous African knowledge and religio-cultural 
perspectives. A virulent “Black Anti-Africanness” emerges that is just 
as corrosive and oppressive to a healthy, black identity as patriarchy is 
to a healthy, female identity. Diakite, in fact, suggests that there may 
be resources for liberative action, attainment, and expression in the 
very religions that black Christians have unfairly dismissed: 


Practitioners of Afric an-derived religions, such as Kumina, Yoruba/ 
Orisha, and Vodun, do not conceive of humans as beings in need of 
any special revelation or salvation from some intrinsic depraved condi- 
tion. They understand the human experience as susceptible to chaos, 
misfortune, disease, and ill will, and their religions are oriented toward 
identifying and overcoming the specific problems that compromise 
human fulfillment, well-being, and abundant life.*¢ 


Diakite’s explication of indigenous African and African-derived 
religions offers a critique of traditional Protestant anthropology, 
Christology, and Christology’s relationship to the doctrine of salva- 
tion. She takes the step that other womanist and black theologians 
have been reticent to take, since such a step essentially demands a 
complete rethinking of black Christian theologizing. Kumina, Yoruba, 
and Vodun all offer alternative theological anthropologies that, in 
effect, make an exclusive Christology unnecessary. These religions 
show the tenability of, or practically express, my thesis that once 
ontological sin is deconstructed, theology’s resultant understanding 
of Jesus Christ and human salvation have to be reimagined and rede- 
fined.*’ A redefinition of these fundamental theological doctrines can 
potentially address the problem motivating this overall critique: black 
Christian anti-African sentiment. 

The African and African-derived religions that Diakite examines 
present alternative anthropologies that offer liberative possibilities for 
black theological reflection. The remaining chapters of this work will 
explore the implications of Diakite’s comparative analysis, develop 
the anthropology of one such African tradition, the religion of the 
Akan, and suggest that Black theology and Black church theology 
incorporate an African-centered anthropology within their theologi- 
cal frameworks. Such incorporation, however, requires a reimagining 
of the doctrine of Jesus Christ and the doctrine of salvation. Since 
African religions generally have no concept of the human being cre- 
ated with a spiritual, ontological deformity, there is no preexistent 
depraved condition from which the individual needs to be saved or 
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redeemed. What I will ultimately suggest is that the doctrine of sal- 
vation should extend from the doctrine of humanity, and the life of 
Jesus represents one, among many such examples of an, exemplary 
human life worthy of emulation. 

The African-centered theological anthropology under construction 
is based on the concept of the ancestors, who as a category of multiple, 
diverse beings model for human beings the exemplary life. Their very 
existence, in an African paradigm, is the source of salvific efficacy. 
They show us the way to ideal human existence, and savior ancestors, 
specifically, protect humans in life so that these living, incomplete 
beings can successfully fulfill their God-given purpose and achieve 
metaphysical completion in the ancestral realm—becoming ancestors 
themselves, or complete human beings. The doctrine of the ancestors 
then would comprise within it both an understanding of humanity 
and a view of human salvation. The ancestors model human fulfill- 
ment and simultaneously work to save individuals from destruction, 
chaos, and confusion in life. They protect humans in the visible realm 
and model completion, a type of salvation, in the invisible realm. The 
ancestors are the very definition of salvation. 

I will ultimately conclude that Jesus Christ’s significance within 
this new paradigm is, and should be, relativized. Delores Williams 
argues that the locus of salvation should shift from Jesus’s death to 
his life. Such a shift, in effect, relativizes Jesus’s significance, since 
his life offers a nonexclusive example of the type of life and “min- 
isterial vision” that is redemptive to humans. The theological posi- 
tion now being proposed seeks to build on Williams’s suggestion 
by replacing the individual Christ with a group of spiritual beings 
that collectively offer salvation to human beings. However, Jesus the 
person is included within this theological schema as an important 
ancestor, specifically a savior and hero ancestor. As a hero ances- 
tor, Jesus Christ does exactly what Williams’ new Christology posits. 
His behavior models, and his utterances convey, a ministerial vision 
that emphasizes righting relations and reconciling the alienation that 
exists between the black “body (individual and community), mind (of 
humans and of traditions) and spirit (contemporary and ancestral).”*8 
A more in-depth treatment of the doctrine of Jesus Christ now being 
proposed will be fully explained in chapter 4. But now I perform the 
methodological and theological shift or turn alluded to in the first 
two chapters by examining Akan religion and culture for a fuller 
explication of the alternative worldview from which this theological 
construction will emerge. 


3 


Overcoming Religious and Cultural 
Amnesia: Who Are the Ancestors?” 


It would be impossible to adequately convey the significance and 
the pivotal role the ancestors play in indigenous African religions, 
specifically, among the Akan and Ga peoples of Ghana, without 
first providing a brief overview of African religio-cultural realities. 
Indigenous African thought systems convey the perspective that the 
world consists of two essential realities constituting a single unity: the 
visible and the invisible worlds. These realities are not metaphysically 
or ontologically distinct but only represent a distinction in percep- 
tion and the perceivability of the particular observer. The spiritual or 
invisible reality comprises entities that are imperceptible to the naked 
eye but exist within the same temporal/spatial realm as visible human 
beings. 

The ancestors are among these invisible, spiritual realities. They 
are disembodied, transcendent human beings who have achieved their 
destiny and fulfilled the purpose of their being. In this way, they are 
fully realized, or complete, human beings. With successful entry into 
the ancestral realm comes increased power and authority over the 
daily activities of the living community. In African traditional reli- 
gion, the dead are not dead, but they constitute a living, powerful, 
spiritual presence among those in the visible world. 

The ancestors can, and often do, affect reality in our spatial/tempo- 
ral order in very practical and pragmatic ways. They can heal the body 
of diseases and improve bodily functions, or they can cause injury or 
bodily harm if moral obligations are breached. They seek communion 
with the living and the maintenance of the social, corporate struc- 
ture of a given community. Violations of the norms and mores that 
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maintain this harmony and order are punished as harmful noncom- 
pliance with the laws/rules governing the way in which humans are to 
interact with each other, nature, and the spiritual realm. 

The two-realm distinction in the African worldview should be jux- 
taposed and contrasted briefly with the Western Christian tradition. 
The Protestant Christian tradition owes much of its philosophical 
foundation to ancient Greek philosophical thought. Plato, in par- 
ticular, has been especially influential. St. Augustine, probably the 
most acclaimed of the patristic theologians (and maybe any theolo- 
gian in the Western tradition) builds his entire theological system on 
Neoplatonic thought, specifically Plato’s dualistic structure, yet does 
what Plato does not, in that he assigns negative and positive values to 
this structure with his incorporation of the concept of God and the 
concept of sin. For Augustine, God resides in the realm of being, the 
static, immutable realm. God is goodness itself and perfection itself.! 
The good and God are equated with stasis or immutability. Anything 
that is immutable, such as goodness itself, or beauty itself, is said to be 
like God, who is perfect. The immutability associated with the realm 
of being is automatically assigned a positive value. And since the realm 
of becoming is the opposite of the realm of being, and thus mutually 
exclusive, it is assigned a negative value. As a result, anything that 
changes or deteriorates (or increases) is assigned a negative value. Sin 
is associated with this reality. This negative value is akin to historical 
reality, the world, and/or the realm of change. So the basic dualistic 
structure for Augustine consists of the place where God is, perfect 
(meaning static) goodness, truth, beauty, and happiness, in opposi- 
tion to the place where sinful people reside: the place of mutability, 
deterioration, and death. Original sin makes this realm antagonistic 
to the place where God resides and therefore renders everything that 
changes, or can be altered, as flawed and/or inferior to the static good 
or good itself. The material world, then, is assigned a negative value. It 
is the place of sin, corruption, deterioration, and death. And death is 
the ultimate punishment for sin. 

This stark binary opposition forms the basis for the devaluation 
and negative attitude/perception that Western Christians hold regard- 
ing the body/matter. Because the body exists in the temporal realm 
and is subject to decay and death, it is thought to be inferior to the 
spirit, or soul, perceived of as impervious to decay. In light of this, 
the Christian is taught to control his/her body, his/her sexuality, and 
place it under submission to the higher demands of the soul. Such 
a negative perception of the body has made for a tradition that has 
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historically been quite prudish and squeamish when it comes to issues 
of sexuality and “carnal passions.” St. Thomas Aquinas thought that 
inherited sin attaches to nature, and because of this the body is not 
subordinated to the mind as it should be. As a result, there are times 
when humans, like animals, lack the ability to reason. When humans 
engage in sexual activity, for example, humans are thought to be 
behaving as ignorant animals. For Aquinas, the practice of sexual 
abstinence tempers lust and is a high spiritual act.? This is but one 
example of the negative attitude/perception of the human body and 
the sexual activity associated with it. 

In many traditional African societies, however, this value-laden, 
stark dichotomy between the spiritual and material does not exist. 
The two cosmological realities, the visible and invisible, exist within 
the same spatiotemporal realm. The ancestors do not reside in a 
place of static perfection. On the contrary, they live in our world and 
impact our physical realities. The human body is ontologically, which 
is to say structurally, different from the kra, the personality soul in 
Akan metaphysics; yet each requires the other for its proper func- 
tioning. In fact, the blood is said to house the kra, as is meant by 
the expression, “Kra is mogya,” or “Kra is in the blood.” More will 
be discussed regarding this in the next section on Akan anthropol- 
ogy. The point here is simply to assert that, generally speaking, West 
African religions share belief in an African worldview that does not 
denigrate, and render inferior, the body, as in mainline expressions of 
the Western Christian tradition, but the body is often the vehicle, or 
the instrument, through which spiritual entities make their presence 
felt in the visible world. 

Additionally, the indigenous African has a different relationship 
with nature than that which is typical of Western Christians. Nature, 
in African cosmology, is not the object of humans and thus should not 
be, and is not, subject to his/her domination and control. Nature is 
also the home of invisible/spiritual entities. The lesser deities, as well 
as the ancestors themselves, are, from time to time, said to reside in 
certain aspects of nature: trees, rocks, rivers, brushes, and streams. 
Nature, then, is to be respected and honored, for it is the residence of 
spiritual agents that have more power and often exhibit more author- 
ity than human beings. Kwesi Dickson, Ghanaian theologian, reminds 
us, “Generally speaking, the environment has a special meaning for 
the African; he loves the environment. He fears it, and [s]he senses 
something mysterious about it. The elements, plants and animals, the 
land and all that is within and on it—these play a vital role in the 
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African’s apprehension of reality.”? We can say then that nature, as 
well as the human body itself, in African thought systems is consid- 
ered to be the home, or at least the temporary residence, of various 
invisible, spiritual entities/realities. 

In sum, all the plural spiritual realities that constitute African cos- 
mological systems, whether the Supreme God, the lesser divinities, or 
the ancestors, all exist, function, and operate within the same tem- 
poral/spatial realm as living, visible human beings. Because of this, 
there is a single unity, a mutuality and sense of reciprocal obligation 
that exists between the natural and the spiritual, and the visible and 
the invisible worlds. One is not under the subjection of the other, but 
they both, in fact, need one another for their proper functioning and 
harmonious existence. Reciprocal obligation has the highest value 
because the entire system depends on the basis of this relationality. 
The visible world gives voice, substance, and tangibility to the invis- 
ible world, and the visible world depends upon the invisible for health, 
protection, and sustenance. The ancestors are central to this relation- 
ality, because they, in fact, establish the basis for it. 


Akan Anthropology 


Akan anthropology consists of multiple spiritual components that 
find harmonious expression in the visible human body. The relation- 
ship between these spiritual entities is significant since their harmoni- 
ous interaction gives rise to the human state of ultimate fulfillment: 
the ancestral world. In Akan metaphysics, the human being does not 
merely consist of binary oppositional categories such as the soul/mind 
versus the body. Within this system, the human being is a commu- 
nity of entities that must maintain relational sanctity and peace for 
the well-being of the individual. This community of the self comprises 
fundamentally four components: the kra, sunsum, ntoro, and mogya. 

The kra is thought to be the most fundamental component. It is 
the spark of divinity that comes directly from the Supreme Being and 
enters into every living human being. The kra is that aspect of the 
human that never dies and is believed to be given to a person before 
he or she is delivered to the world. Its removal from the body signals 
death, and it is the aspect of the human being that enters the ancestral 
realm upon successful completion of an individual’s purpose in life. 
The kra, then, is that quality of the person that becomes an ancestor. 
As such, the kra is the holder or remitter of one’s destiny, or nkrabea, 
which is fixed beforehand and said to be unalterable. The immortality 
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of the kra is expressed in the Akan proverb, “Onyame nwu ma 
mawu,” or “Onyame bewu na mawu.” This means: “Onyame (God) 
does not die, I will therefore not die,” or “If Onyame dies, I shall die, 
but since Onyame does not die, I shall therefore not die.”* 

At death, after the kra leaves the body, it is said to return to the 
divine to account for the life he/she has lived. The kra has to face a 
type of judgment, an accounting of how well she lived and whether 
she fulfilled the purpose of her creation. Recall that this purpose is 
given to the person through the kra prior to the individual’s birth. 
In this regard, Mercy Oduyoye says there are two myths regarding 
how one’s destiny is determined. One myth states that a person goes 
before God, prior to birth, and requests a particular destiny, or life 
purpose, for oneself, which is promptly affirmed and fulfilled by 
God. The person then takes this purpose with them to earth. The 
other myth states that when a person goes before God, one’s destiny 
has already been determined beforehand by God, and thus the person 
has no choice but simply to accept it and come to the earth. The fact 
that there are two myths explaining how one acquires a life’s purpose 
may reflect the disagreement surrounding the question of whether 
one can alter, change, or reform one’s destiny. However, more will be 
discussed about this later. 

It is important to note that the term “destiny” is a misleading term 
in describing the function of the kra. “Destiny” often suggests a type 
of determinism or fated existence that belies the true meaning and 
qualities of the kra in Akan metaphysics. The kra in no way sub- 
verts or truncates personal agency. It is for this reason that Abraham 
Akrong, an African theologian, prefers to use the term “roadmap” or 
“purpose” as a closer English approximation of what the kra is.® For, 
it is often the case that an individual can become confused in life and 
veer “off the road” or become alienated from their God-given purpose 
in life. A person’s kra may also become negative, and, in a sense, turn 
against the person himself, thus requiring pacification, mitigation, or 
appeasement in ritual. It is often described as the “personality-soul” 
because of this and can even function as a type of guardian angel. 

The sunsum, like the kra, is said to emanate from God. While the 
kra is often translated into the English as “soul,” the sunsum is trans- 
lated as “spirit.”’ While sunsum may be said to refer generally to all 
spiritual metaphysical realities in Akan ontology, there is also a more 
specific definition relating to the qualities of an individual human 
being. Although the kra is not necessarily perceivable or distinguish- 
able in human beings, the sunsum is the aspect of the person that 
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most closely resembles one’s personality. An individual’s personal 
characteristics are often discernible and attributed to one’s sunsum. 
The sunsum carries with it the principle of individuality. It is in this 
light that the following idiomatic statements are understood: “His 
sunsum is weighty (ne sunsum ye duru). He has a strong personal- 
ity. If a man is generous, he has a good sunsum (owo sunsum pa). If 
a person is very impressive and imposing, she has an overshadowing 
sunsum (ne sunsum hye me so). And a person may also be said to 
have a gentle, forceful, submissive, or weak sunsum.”® 

Another way in which the sunsum is distinguishable from the kra 
has to do with the person’s ability to alter, or influence, its develop- 
ment. The kra is said to be unalterable since it is given directly from 
God. The sunsum, however, although similarly an emanation from 
God, is developable. Therefore, one who is stricken with a weak or 
submissive sunsum at birth is not condemned to live life forever in this 
predicament. His or her sunsum can be developed through personal 
conviction and individual determination, as well as through the com- 
munity’s performance of certain rituals. In this way, the individual is 
not singularly responsible for the strengthening of his orher sunsum, 
but like most problems in Africa, it is a community responsibility. 
The idea of a person possessing the ability to strengthen his or her 
spirit individually as well as through collective human agency poses 
a relevant juxtaposition with the orthodox Protestant idea that the 
original sin did such damage to every human soul that it was beyond 
humanity’s ability to correct it. It seems that Jesus, the God-man, is 
the only one that can fulfill the role of a metaphysical absolver and 
soul cleanser. But I will save this analysis for a later discussion. 

According to Akan metaphysics, the sunsum can also be the cause 
of ill-health. Kofi Asare Opoku writes that “not only can a weak 
sunsum be attacked by witchcraft and cause illness but it can also 
be overpowered by a person’s evil thoughts, causing the person to 
become ill. Likewise, you too may have hatred in your head and heart 
against another, because of something that person has done to you, 
and that too, causes your sunsum, to fret and become sick.”? This is 
the reason, Opoku argues, why the Akan society holds the annual 
Apo festival. This festival is the one time during the year when every 
person in the community has the opportunity to publicly speak his 
or her mind to whomever within the community, including the chief, 
without fear of retribution, retaliation, or punishment. When this is 
performed, the sunsum is said to cool or calm down, thereby calming 
the person who previously held malice in his or her head and heart. 
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The next two aspects of a person, the ntoro and the mogya, are 
inherited from one’s parents. The ntoro comes to one as a result of 
the genetic material of the father (often equated with semen) and the 
mogya, or blood, from the mother. The ntoro amounts to the char- 
acteristics that one inherits from one’s father. Prior to puberty, the 
assumption is that the ntoro operates on behalf of the child, and after 
puberty, the child, now considered an adult, is capable of living and 
functioning for him/herself. Ntoro symbolically represents the bio- 
logical connection and the feeling of unity and kinship that exists 
between the father and his children. 

The mogya, or blood, is the fourth aspect of the human being in 
Akan anthropology. The mother contributes that component of the 
person as it establishes the biological connection between mother and 
children. “The mogya received from the mother gives a child his sta- 
tus and membership within the family and clan. At the same time, 
it spells out his obligations as a citizen in a matrilineal society such 
as the Akan.”!° As previously stated, the blood is also the place that 
houses the kra, the closest entity approximating the human soul in 
Akan metaphysics. These components represent the four main aspects 
of the human being. 

The body, or honam, then, can be considered the fifth component 
of the human being, yet it is more aptly described as the visible expres- 
sion of a spiritual consortium of the previously described four elements 
in Akan metaphysics. The body is the place where all these spiritual 
elements reside, and if these elements are able to coexist harmoniously, 
or maintain relational sanctity, then the person is considered to be well 
or at peace. If, however, one or more of these spiritual entities becomes 
misaligned or alienated in some way, then the body will reveal this dis- 
ease, or disharmony, through bodily illness. In this way, Akan meta- 
physics reveals the unity and the relationality that exists between the 
spiritual and the physical aspects of the human being in a way that is 
much more pliable, flexible, and relational than traditional Western 
Christian perspectives of the spirit’s relationship to the body. For 
example, the community would know that a person’s kra has become 
negative when the body exhibits ill effects. The spiritual entities that 
comprise a person are often described as residing in specific body 
organs. Many among the Akan say “kra is blood (mogya),” or “kra is 
in the blood.”!! According to Kwame Gyekye, “it is the actual bodily 
or physical behavior of a person that gives an idea of the condition of 
the soul. Thus, if the physical behavior of a man suggests that he is 
happy, they would say, ‘His Kra is happy’; if unhappy or morose they 
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would say ‘His Kra is sorrowful.’”!* The body then is a communicator 
of spiritual messages and does not simply manifest physical, material 
realities. It is for this reason that the treatment of bodily illness, in 
African cultures, often requires not only just the cessation of physical 
symptoms but also, more importantly, spiritual discernment: 


When the Kra is enfeebled or injured by evil spirits, ill health results; 
the poor conditions of the body affect the condition of the soul. The 
condition of the soul depends upon the condition of the body. The 
belief in psychophysical causal interaction is the whole basis of spiri- 
tual and psychical healing in Akan communities. There are certain 
diseases that are believed to be “spiritual diseases” (sunsum yare) and 
cannot be healed by the application of physical therapy. In such dis- 
eases attention must be paid to both physiological and spiritual aspects 
of the person. Unless the soul is healed, the body will not respond to 
physical treatment. The removal of a disease of the soul is the activity 
of the diviners or the traditional healers.¥ 


Returning to the previous discussion, however, the destiny, or life 
purpose, of each human being is a topic that deserves further eluci- 
dation. Among the Akan, the kra, is said to impart one’s purpose, 
and this purpose, nkrabea, is unalterable. The sunsum, however, is 
the spiritual emanation from God, yet it can be altered within the 
Akan conceptual system. How then do these two realities coexist? 
What is the relationship between the two, and how do they impede or 
empower human agency? 

The question of the relationship between the kra and the sunsum 
is not easily decipherable and may fluctuate depending on the sources 
consulted. Generally speaking, the kra is that spark of divinity that 
makes a person human, signals death when it leaves the body, and 
continues to exist within the ancestral realm after death. It holds 
one’s destiny given prior to birth and must account for this destiny 
upon death. In a sense, the purpose given to each human being prior 
to birth is outside the human’s ability to control and/or change in 
any way. It transcends human agency. However, the sunsum, also an 
emanation from God, is precisely that part of the human being that 
governs agency. One’s sunsum controls his or her capacity to affect 
change, to alter reality, and impact transformation. Thus, in one and 
the same sense, God gives humans both unalterable and completely 
alterable aspects of a single destiny or purpose. 

Kwame Gyekye prefers to think of the kra and the sunsum as two 
aspects of a single unity, the soul. For him, “although they are logically 
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distinct, they are not ontologically distinct. That is to say, they are not 
independent existents held together in an accidental way by an exter- 
nal bond. They are a unity in duality, a duality in unity. The distinc- 
tion is not a relation between two separate entities. The sunsum may, 
more accurately, be characterized as a part—the active part—of the 
kra (soul).” "4 

Kofi Asari Opoku agrees with this claim, but only in part. He 
states, “Although in theory the destiny of man is said to be unalter- 
able, in actual practice it does not seem to be so, for several factors 
can influence it either for good or evil.” The extent to which per- 
sonal agency can be expressed however is an issue of much debate. 
Opoku continues, “The concept of destiny also emphasizes clearly 
the fact that man does not have the final answer, the ultimate control 
or power over his fate. Man is a dependent being with limited powers 
in the face of God.” 15 Opoku seems to suggest that a person’s destiny 
is finally determined by God, and that she can only exert agency that 
will help her make the most of this predetermined purpose. Gyekye, 
however, wants to give more autonomy to the individual. The debate 
is over the degree of agency? How much control does the individual 
possess? 

What is most salient here is that there is a unity in the role and func- 
tioning of the kra and the sunsum. Like all other aspects of the human 
being, these two entities, in particular, must maintain relational har- 
mony. The kra is a fixed, static conception, but the sunsum is an evolv- 
ing, processive extension of the kra. The kra is said to be unalterable, 
but its close relationship to the sunsum belies this sense of immutabil- 
ity. Furthermore, while the kra contains within it the general purpose 
of a person, which the Akan believe to be unalterable, at the same time 
they assert that only God knows one’s destiny. Because “when someone 
was taking leave of the Supreme Being, no one else was standing by 
(obi kra ne Nyame no na obi nnyina ho bi).”!* Additionally, every soul 
is unique; thus, no two souls can have the same destiny. It is therefore 
not within the power of any human being to assign or impose a des- 
tiny on any other human being, or even know if one has transcended 
and/or completely transformed one’s destiny. It certainly would not be 
characteristic of this way of thought to presume to assign a condition 
to all souls universally. No one can assign my soul a condition of total 
depravity or sinful contamination—traditional Western Christian attri- 
butions to the soul as a result of original sin—because no one knows 
the destiny that is imprinted on my soul. No one knows anyone’s soul, 
except God (Gye Nyame). 
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In summary, we can say that within the general destiny and life 
purpose given to all humans prior to birth, each individual possesses 
the personal, and the community’s collective, agency to work out the 
specific details of how that purpose, or roadmap, will be lived out. 
Within the presumed unalterable quality of an individual’s kra, the 
sunsum, an extension of the kra, can be developed, strengthened, or 
weakened with the help, or noncompliance, of the community. An 
individual’s purpose/destiny, her soul’s striving, may or may not be 
fulfilled. As humans, we are not preprogrammed robots. It is even 
within our capacity to avoid the advice and direction of the com- 
munity. Godfrey Onah contends, “Whereas God assigns destinies to 
individuals, the community only offers guidelines for personal real- 
ization. What the person receives from God is an ontological given. 
What he receives from the community are possibilities, which he 
is free to accept or reject.”!” It is within our capacity, therefore, to 
choose to complete, avoid, and possibly even transcend, our destiny 
or life purpose, but our failure to fulfill the purpose of our creation 
has ramifications for our disembodied life to follow. To the extent 
that human beings are able to fulfill their purpose in life, Akan meta- 
physics asserts that they are then rewarded and defined as completely 
fulfilled, thoroughly accomplished human beings or ancestors. 


The Path to the Ancestral Realm 


The disembodied life in the ancestral community is the subject of this 
chapter. The previous section described Akan anthropology and how 
this anthropology is influenced by and culminates in the notion of the 
ancestor. It was first necessary to describe the various aspects of the 
human being and understand the individual as a community of selves 
seeking to maintain relational unity. These aspects of the human are 
significant for this discussion since it is the disembodied kra that leaves 
the body at death and continues its life in the ancestral world, but only 
after maintaining relational harmony or sanctity with the other compo- 
nents of the human being throughout the various stages of human life. 
But what are these various life stages, and how do the ancestors shape 
each stage while representing the culmination of human existence? 


Birth 


Birth is the obvious first step in the process of becoming human. 
However, given the significance of cyclical time in indigenous African 
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thought systems, I am imposing a Western, linear time bias in sug- 
gesting that birth is the first step. Yet I have to begin somewhere. 
For the ancestors, who are returning to the visible world for the first, 
second, or third time, birth is a transitional stage that connotes one’s 
reemergence into the visible reality from the invisible. It is simply a 
stage in the ongoing cycle of life. The ancestors, however, are actually 
said to be reincarnated in the form of newborn babies. Therefore, they 
require the birthing process as a means through which their immortal- 
ity is sustained and continued. Birthing is one of the vehicles through 
which the ancestors forever maintain a link to the visible world and 
become visible again themselves. The African conception of reincar- 
nation, however, is an attenuated one, since every soul is said to be 
unique or one of a kind. Ancestral spirits, then, do not reemerge in the 
visible realm as the exact replica of the person they were when they 
departed. The newborn baby carries aspects of the ancestor’s spirit, 
her or his sunsum, and aura, but she is a unique entity that is, in a 
sense, visiting the earth for the first time. In this way, birth is the most 
logical stage to begin explaining the path to the ancestral realm. 

For the Akan, the public is prevented from viewing a newborn 
baby for seven days. On the eighth day, he or she is publicly presented 
in an “outdooring ceremony.”!® The Ga people believe that the child 
faces seven dangers immediately following birth from which he or 
she needs protection. If the child survives these dangers and lives, she 
is considered a part of the human community and only then given a 
name. Through a series of recitations, an elder, either male or female 
depending on the sex of the child, communicates information, or wis- 
dom, to the child, which he or she will need to function properly in 
the community. The birthing house is considered strictly taboo to 
men. More will be said later regarding this and the mysterious quality 
associated with the sight of women’s blood. 

The act of naming carries not only social significance within 
Akan culture, but theological significance as well. Children are often 
named after great ancestors. In fact, one of the ways of determining 
whether a person lived an exemplary life, a life worthy of emulation 
or acceptance into the ancestral realm, is the question of whether a 
mother and father would name a child after him or her. Names help 
to carry forth the lineage and legacy of a people and keep the memory 
of the ancestors alive. Names that are continuously recycled reveal 
the quality of greatness and the ancestral authority endowed to the 
original carrier of the name, the original ancestor. These names have 
survived because the original carriers of the names distinguished 
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themselves.’ In certain ethnic groups among the Akan, when a child 
is given a name, in the naming ceremony, the story of the ancestor 
who originally held the name is told as part of the ritual ceremony. 
In this way not only is the ancestor remembered, but also the child 
is cautioned to respect and make proper supplications to this ances- 
tor in order to garner his or her approval and protection. The act of 
naming then is metaphysically significant and theologically effica- 
cious, because naming helps to maintain the ancestors’ immortality. 
To be remembered through invocation, propitiation, or active peti- 
tion by living, visible humans is, in part, the way in which the ances- 
tors maintain their link to the visible world. After all, the greatest 
gift is to be remembered. 


Puberty Rites 


Puberty rites are significant because they mark the transition from 
childhood to adulthood. Upon the successful completion of puberty 
rites, both boys and girls are considered full, independent adults in 
the community with all the rights and responsibilities therein. In the 
ritual, the ancestors are invoked and asked to protect the children 
and oversee this process of transition in their lives. It is important to 
note that it is also in this transitional life stage that gender roles are 
established, entrenched, and lived out in African society. During the 
rites, boys and girls are separated and each group is sequestered from 
the community. Puberty rites have been marked as the occasion in 
which boys and sometimes girls are circumcised. In communities that 
do not circumcise, however, “the rites may involve making incisions 
on the bodies of the initiates to show that they have been united with 
their people; and through these marks on their bodies, the initiates 
are identified as adult members of their societies.”*° 

The distinction between the rites performed by males and those 
performed by females is noteworthy. For the male, initiation may 
involve the performance of some act of heroism (although this is 
not always the case among the Akan). These acts can sometimes be 
very dangerous displays of courage that can place one’s life in sig- 
nificant danger. Interestingly enough, the same acts of heroism are 
not required of girls, but her tests include fertility rites. However, 
when a girl experiences her first menstrual period, it is said that “she 
has killed an elephant.”*! This is considered a statement of praise. It 
means she has done something important and significant. One obvi- 
ous inference here, however, could be that while a boy may be asked 
to actually kill an elephant as a successful display of heroism, a girl’s 
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achievements and acceptance into the community as an adult woman 
are tied to her body and the biological changes that take place within 
it over time. She has, through no conscious effort of her own, per- 
formed the physiological equivalent of killing an elephant, because 
she has transitioned to the time in her life when her body is preparing 
itself to be a vessel for the ancestors’ return. Her body is preparing 
itself for childbirth, a fact that means she has graduated to adult- 
hood, resulting inevitably in marriage and parenthood. Puberty rites 
then have theological significance for a female since it symbolically 
marks her womb as the sacred storehouse and vessel for the ances- 
tors’ return. 

Additionally, the act of shedding blood is taboo in Akan culture, 
and future menstruations will result in the female’s exclusion from 
social interaction, since the act of shedding blood is generally associ- 
ated with violence (i.e., killing an elephant). The taboos associated 
with blood derive from the belief that blood is the powerful carrier 
of life. Recall that the kra is said by some to reside in the blood. 
Menstrual blood, then, is potent and considered extremely danger- 
ous. Everything is done therefore to contain menstrual blood for if 
it is improperly touched, it can bring ill will, misfortune, and other 
unwanted problems. The fear of menstrual blood derives from the 
belief that anything that is strongly associated with life, if misused, 
can cause death.?? 


Marriage/Parenthood 


Marriage marks the next transition in a person’s evolution, and it 
is considered virtually synonymous with parenthood. The popular 
belief among the Akan is that the only reason to get married is to have 
children. This stage denotes an even more stark and rigid dichotomy 
between the genders. Gender roles become firmly instantiated in this 
stage, and the oppression of women in African society is no doubt 
made manifest in the institution of marriage. Mercy Oduyoye argues 
that the marriage ritual itself is, in effect, an exchange of goods 
between the male suitor and the father of the bride. “Performance 
of the ritual emphasizes the transfer of the woman from the spiritual 
power of the father to that of the husband.”? 

The way in which the marriage proposal itself occurs objectifies 
her and often subverts a woman’s agency. The initial proposal of mar- 
riage is made to the woman’s father, who then does an investigation 
to discern whether the male is a fitting suitor. The same is done by 
the potential husband’s family to ascertain the woman’s fitness. The 
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actual ceremony involves the male’s father providing drinks and gifts 
to the woman’s family. This is the official betrothal. Later, the boy’s 
family provides a “brideswealth” to the girl’s father, who then pres- 
ents the girl as a gift to the male suitor. In effect, it could seem that the 
male, in fact, purchases his bride since the girl’s father has received 
compensation for her. 

Performing the marriage ritual in this way can often convince the 
man that his wife has, in essence, become his possession, his property, 
his instrument through which he is entitled to bring forth new life. 
“The Akan’s main interest in marrying off a daughter is in the daugh- 
ter’s duty and capacity to become a channel for ancestors to return 
through her offspring. At the marriage ritual, the Akan will feed eggs, 
a symbol of fertility, to the new bride.”*4 

Marriage inevitably leads to birthing as the woman is expected to 
get pregnant and bring forth life soon after marriage. If conception 
does not occur, she is always blamed, and her inability to conceive 
may be determined to be the result of witchcraft. Often a sterile man 
can cause the unnecessary castigation and disparagement of a woman. 
Even if a woman does conceive and successfully carry a child to full 
term, birthing complications can result in an assortment of moral 
indictments. A woman who has difficulty giving birth is thought to 
have committed some sort of moral sin and “may be encouraged to 
confess her sins.”?° 

Yet even if the birth is successful, a purification ritual must be per- 
formed following the child’s successful entry into the world. This ritual 
must be performed before the woman can be seen by the public and 
before she is touched by a man, since she is considered ritually unclean 
(although some scholars believe this particular purification act is not 
indigenous to African religion but is the result of the Christianizing 
influence in Akan society).2° Her impurity is associated with the 
amount of blood that is lost during delivery. 


African Women’s Bodies: An 
Anthropological Concern 


One of the most fundamental distinctions between traditional African 
religious thought and the Western Christian worldview is the way 
in which the body is defined. The body, in African cultures, is not 
fundamentally distinct from spiritual realities, in fact, the body com- 
municates messages from spirit. It communicates the quality of one’s 
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relationship to kra in particular and signals whether there is harmony 
or disharmony within a person’s being. If there is disharmony, it must 
be resolved so that one can continue to successfully complete his or 
her life purpose and ascend to the ancestral realm. 

Additionally, the body, specifically the woman’s body, is the vehicle 
through which the ancestors return. Thus, the womb of a woman is 
sacred, since it is the only vessel through which the ancestors, com- 
pletely fulfilled human beings, may reemerge in the land of living, vis- 
ible human beings. The point here is that while the woman’s body, in 
particular, carries an additional quality of sacredness (as opposed to a 
male body), this sacredness turns punitive and becomes a social burden 
since this divine role often results in strict gender hierarchy and a firmly 
entrenched gender-role assignment. Mercy Oduyoye often bemoans the 
fact that the primary concern with marrying daughters seems to be to 
provide a vessel for the ancestors’ return, because “in most African 
societies, female sexuality has no autonomous value outside of mar- 
riage and motherhood.”?’ 

A problem therefore emerges from the belief that the womb is 
sacred, yet, because it is sacred, harsh restrictions must be imposed 
upon it by male authority. While the oppression of women in African 
society can be said to be rooted in its metaphysics/theology, an alter- 
native interpretation is that the oppression of women is rooted in the 
practical way in which respect, or control, of the woman’s womb, and 
her body by extension, is culturally applied and lived out practically 
in African, in this case Akan, society. Odoyoye declares, “it is not the 
ancestors that have forced these harsh restrictions and taboos,” but 
men who create the taboos and assign strict gender roles. J. Omosade 
Awolalu, scholar of West African traditional religions, agrees that 
“many superstitions and taboos have been invented by men to control 
the behavior of women.””® 

My concern here is to critique the obvious oppressive restrictions 
placed on African women’s bodies. Within this conceptual system, 
her salvation is repressed and tied almost exclusively to her physiol- 
ogy. In my opinion, this is the result of cultural missteps and should 
be thoroughly criticized and discouraged. The existence of this social 
reality, however, must be judged independently of Akan metaphysics 
or theological categories. The metaphysics and theological principles 
do not necessarily have to be appropriated in a way that results in 
African women’s oppression in practice. In other words, I contend 
that Akan metaphysics is not to blame for sexist, African cultural 
practices, but conversely, I argue that Western Christian theology 
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is itself sexist (and ethnocentric). I will address this issue further in 
chapter 4 when I attempt to construct an African-centered theological 
anthropology for the African American context. 


Elders 


Elders are the most revered members of society because they are the 
closest visible humans to the ancestors and next in line to become 
ancestors. If one has lived a life to qualify for eldership, it is inevitable 
that upon death one will become an ancestor. The elders often per- 
form communitywide rituals and, along with chiefs, often symboli- 
cally and literally stand in for the ancestors on earth. In fact, a chief 
is by definition an elder. “Within the family and lineage however, the 
elder is essentially a priest, judge, arbiter, leader and role model who 
represents the ancestors as the custodian of the family.”? 


Death 


After a person becomes a senior elder and reaches a ripe old age, 
death is viewed as inevitable in African culture. Not only is death 
inevitable, but in many instances it is also welcomed. This attitude 
reflects the belief that death is only a transition from the world of 
the visible to the invisible world of spirit. If a person has lived and 
died well, he or she will ascend to the land of the ancestors and will 
have increased power and authority over the affairs of visible human 
beings. In contradistinction to much of the Western Protestant tradi- 
tion, death is not a punishment but a transition to a higher level of 
existence. The difference in the way death is viewed in traditional 
Africa versus the orthodox Protestant Christian perspective deserves 
further elucidation. 

The Western theological tradition has historically attached a neg- 
ative value to death. St. Augustine declared death is punishment for 
sin. And John Calvin’s theology proclaims humans are ontologically 
guilty, depraved, and corrupt because of original sin and are deserv- 
ing of the punishment of death. Both views assign an obviously nega- 
tive value to the reality of death. Death, for them, is a condition that 
originally was not ontologically necessary. Pre-Fall, human ontol- 
ogy apparently was such that death was not a reality, and human 
life was viewed as immutable. Sin, however, caused mutability that 
resulted in the reality of death. Within this theological framework, 
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death has to assume a negative value because of its close association 
with human sin. 

Even the philosophical theologian Paul Tillich, who has a deep 
appreciation for spiritual matters that belie a traditional Western 
understanding, has a notion of death that is alien to most African 
people. Tillich argues that the question of being, which leads to the 
answer of God, is sparked by the shock of nonbeing.*° For Tillich, 
human finitude is awareness of the nonbeing that is inevitable at 
death, and this awareness produces ontological anxiety, which begs 
the question of God. That is to say, according to Tillich, the desire to 
construct theology is essentially fueled by a fear of the uncertainty of, 
and promise of nonbeing at, death. Such guilt, anxiety, and fear are 
by-products of the ontological individualism that created it. Because 
each individual must face the inevitability of death alone, this prospect 
engenders a basic fear, or anxiety, that is turned into guilt because of 
the negative value placed on death. 

But for African people, there is no such thing as nonbeing. There is 
no point in which a human spirit is not alive and active. The question 
is only a distinction in whether a spirit is embodied or disembodied 
and whether this spirit exists in community or in isolation. Tillich’s 
model is strictly linear and contravenes the emphasis on circular time 
that is followed within most African thought systems, in which life 
continues after death and prebirth in the invisible world on a spiri- 
tual continuum. Eboussi Boulaga, in his African critique of Western 
Christianity, argues that Western Christianity, in fact, “artificially 
inculcates an anxiety about salvation, a sense of guilt, the isolation 
of individuals, and a metaphysical and cosmological dualism. African 
spirituality objects to all of this...death comes and is accepted as 
necessary to the truth of life, and as a source of solidarity, commu- 
nication, and reciprocity among the living.”3! In fact, death is the 
occasion for seeking more life since it does not negate, but actually 
enhances, power and personal agency. Kwesi Dickson, in his discus- 
sion of African beliefs about death, suggests: 


Since death makes people into spirits and thus members of the spirit 
world, the dead are believed to be in a position to grant boons. At 
death messages may be given to the fledgling spirit to take to the world 
of the dead. These messages are illustrative of the African concern 
for life: they are concerned with health, children, and generally those 
things which would strengthen the effectiveness of the petitioners as 
contributors to the maintenance of society’s equilibrium.*? 
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Elaborate funeral arrangements are typical of West African society 
and often convey the respect, reverence, joy, and wonder with which 
Africans approach the reality of death. 

J. Omosade Awolalu captures this sense of wonder: 


The good death is that which comes when one lives to a ripe old age. 
Although death itself is always regarded as uncanny and disturbing, 
the death of an aged person is an occasion of much rejoicing, and the 
ritual elaboration is heaviest at their funeral, since people see noth- 
ing tragic about it ....Death is not the final end and does not write 
a finish to the life of man, that death is only a transition from the 
physical world to the spirit world, and that the deceased is only mak- 
ing a journey from this earth to another place, is seen in the funeral 
arrangements and burial. The corpse is thoroughly washed, it is laid 
in state in very good costly clothes in preparation for the journey. It 
is believed that the deceased is being made ready and fit for the next 
world.*3 


Among West African traditional religions, it is often believed that 
the recently deceased must climb the hill of death and cross over to 
the land of the ancestors. He or she may be given objects, water, and 
other essentials that will help him or her make this journey. 

The distinction between a good death and a bad death merits con- 
sideration and does imply moral judgments. The Akan only rejoice 
and express joyful admiration and respect at the death of someone 
who has died well. A good death is a death that occurs when one has 
successfully completed all the stages of life and has reached a ripe old 
age. This type of death is viewed as inevitable and welcomed since one 
would have completed all the requirements for a successful entry into 
the ancestral world. 

A bad death, however, is often a death that is premature and short 
circuits the natural progression and evolution of life. Committing sui- 
cide, dying in childbirth, dying as a result of an accident, especially, 
being struck by lightning, and death resulting from certain diseases 
such as leprosy and AIDS are all considered bad deaths. These deaths 
prevent a spirit from ascending to the ancestral world and leave the 
spirit of the dead in a vacuous, liminal stage since it will not be remem- 
bered. Because they did not die well, the proper burial rites are not 
performed. If a person led a particularly bad/evil existence, his or her 
body is burned before burial, a sign of disgrace and punishment. These 
are all acts that taint one’s life and point toward the judgment that is 
to follow. Consequently, no one will name their child after a person 
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that suffered a bad death. These spirits become wanderer spirits, who 
are forced into an isolated and lonely existence. Awolalu, no doubt 
attempting to explain indigenous Akan religion to a Christian audi- 
ence, speaks of this existence as a type of “bad heaven.” “For those 
in bad heaven, it is believed that their after-life is miserable. They are 
denied the company of ancestors, and they cannot re-incarnate. They 
are not remembered since they cannot become ancestors. They are 
lonely wanderers. Hell is the state of not being remembered.”** It is 
interesting to note, however, that this hellish state exists within the 
same spatiotemporal sphere as the visible world. Thus, it is believed 
that these wanderer spirits can haunt and negatively impact the lives 
of visible human beings. Often, these spirits visit the living in dreams. 
They exist in the world of spirit but are cut off from the place of 
peace, rest, and solace. 

A student at the University of Ghana recounted in a class on indig- 
enous African religion, the story of an old man in an African village 
who had little means to support himself.’ Christian missionaries 
from America came to his village one day and founded a church. This 
man began attending their services regularly. Not long into his new 
life in the church, however, the man died, and the church paid for his 
burial. But the traditional African burial rites were not performed. 
Months after the funeral, a subchief in the village began to describe 
dreams he was having of the recently deceased in which the man 
would indicate he needed a particular article of clothing. The subchief 
was consistently having these dreams and felt extremely cold while 
experiencing them. Finally, members of the community retrieved the 
article of clothing, buried it with the man, and performed specific 
burial rites. The dreams ceased. The dreams were an indication that 
the man had not been properly buried and his spirit was not at peace. 
Since he was not given a proper burial he could not become an ances- 
tor; thus, his spirit was crying out for intervention. Once the proper 
rites were performed, he could ascend, be remembered, and cement 
his disembodied status in the family. 

A good death, thus, is “a life of bliss and a continuation of earthly 
life in the company of the ancestors. They [those that die well] become 
ancestors capable of interfering in the family affairs of the living. 
They can also re-incarnate in a child born into the family. Such re-in- 
carnation is an indication that they continue existence somewhere.”*¢ 
Among the Kusasi of Upper East Ghana, a good death, additionally, 
has to be witnessed by someone. Dying alone is akin to being a lonely 
wandering spirit and is considered a bad death. 
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The Ancestral World of the Akan 


Those who die well, however, enter the ancestral community, the 
community of spirits who possess increased power and authority over 
the living. The ancestors are custodians of traditional morality within 
the community. They possess much greater power than the living and 
have the ability to cause havoc, misfortune, and distress among those 
who violate, disrespect, and/or ignore them. “Sickness and misfor- 
tune of every kind can be attributed to the influence of those offended 
among them [the ancestors]. They can influence rainfall or bring good 
harvest; they can promote prosperity or cause adversity; they can 
also give protection and general well-being or cause disruption and 
calamity.”>” People often refer to particular ancestors as my father 
and my mother. 

The relationship the ancestors have to the living, visible community 
evinces the relational ontology and epistemology argued for in this 
work. The ancestors are spiritual extensions of one’s living parents. 
They are a part of one’s kith and kin. And just as parents expect obe- 
dience, respect, and a certain amount of attention from their children, 
so do the ancestors by extension. They behave therefore in a parental 
manner; thus, the notion of how to be a parent becomes cemented in 
the consciousness of people for generations. The ancestors become the 
norm for and definition of parental authority. They punish disrespect 
and disobedience as a living parent would. These beings maintain 
their social connection to the living and foster relationships based 
on reciprocal obligations. Social relationships between living human 
beings depend upon reciprocity, and this principle of reciprocity 
extends to those disembodied human beings who continue to seek 
nurturance and respect from the living even in the ancestral world. In 
this way, the ancestors help convey the belief that kinship bonds are 
eternal and everlasting. Parental, familial bonds not only transcend 
death but also are enhanced and strengthened by death. 

In exchange for respect and due diligence in the performance of 
specific rites of propitiation and communion, the ancestors are them- 
selves obligated to offer protection and well-being to those earthly 
children that obediently comply with their wishes. This protection 
is invoked through the pouring of libations and the making of sac- 
rifices. Ancestral blessings are sought to protect one against the 
forces of “witchcraft,” professional and business-related misfortune, 
and bodily illness. The ancestors can similarly cause misfortune and 
bodily illness if they feel violated. It can be said, then, that they are 
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thought to participate in the experience of human emotion and reg- 
ister disrespect, and respect, in the same way that a living, visible 
human being might. 

The qualifications for becoming an ancestor have been intimated 
previously, yet further clarification is necessary. Although dying a 
good death is considered essential, the most important qualification 
for becoming an ancestor is an exemplary life. The exemplary life 
is a life worthy of emulation. These are individuals who garnered 
such respect in life that descendants wish to name their children after 
them. Keeping one’s name alive ensures that he or she will always be 
remembered and thus invoked and propitiated. It affirms and grants 
that the spirit of a particular ancestor will continue to reincarnate and 
exist within the family. An exemplary life is therefore defined as that 
which will ensure that one is remembered fondly and with deep abid- 
ing respect by his progeny, thus forever keeping one’s memory and 
essence perpetually hovering and existing in their midst. In this sense, 
the particular genius or spirit of a family is established. A life worthy 
of emulation is often characterized by humility, honesty, great service 
to the community, and often great leadership qualities. 

In addition to the exemplary life, traditionally, an ancestor is one 
that must have had children. The reason for this has been alluded to 
previously. The ancestors maintain and justify their immortal status, 
in part, by reincarnating in the bodies of their progeny. This is why 
the womb of a woman’s body is sacred as it is the sanctified vessel 
through which the ancestors return. Giving birth to children, there- 
fore, is essential to the maintenance and perpetuation of the spiritual 
cycle of existence and thus required for admission into the ancestral 
world, the world comprised of ideal, fully realized human beings. 
Marriage is often included within the requirement to have children 
since, in Akan society, it is commonly believed that the only reason to 
get married is to have children. It is therefore assumed that an ances- 
tor that had children was married. 

Among some ethnic groups in Ghana, such as the Kusasi, the meta- 
physics regarding the reincarnation of the ancestors through one’s 
progeny has been interpreted as a cultural justification for polygamy. 
One among the Kusasi indicated to live a successful life is for a man to 
have many children.’ Not only is this a sign of wealth, but it will also 
ensure that his immortality is sustained since his children will be able 
to have many children themselves. Having many children, the think- 
ing goes, often necessitates having more than one wife. Of course, 
one must have the means and the resources to be able to successfully 
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provide for multiple wives and many children. Such wealth is not 
common; thus, the practice while professed theoretically is not often 
achievable practically. 

Additionally, general good health, which is related to dying a good 
death, is required. Certain diseases such as leprosy, epilepsy, and AIDS 
are stigmatized and often considered judgments from the spirit world. 
One is denied access to the ancestral world if one dies due to any of 
these diseases, since no one would dare name a child after someone 
who died in such infamy. The socialand theological stigma associ- 
ated with AIDS has, in fact, contributed to its devastating impact on 
Sub-Sahara Africa. Because of the cultural/social stigma, Africans are 
extremely reluctant to admit they have the disease, not only to others, 
but also to themselves. Denial results in its rapid spread and contin- 
ued devastation on the continent. 

Yet, ancestors, as previously stated, are fully realized human 
beings. Admission into the ancestral world, then, constitutes the goal 
of existence. These beings, though invisible, exist within the same 
spatiotemporal realm as visible reality and are thought to have more 
power to impact and affect life in the visible realm. How then do they 
communicate with the living and make their wishes known? The chief 
means through which the ancestors communicate with the living is 
through divination, dreams, spirit possession, and bodily affliction, 
or causing disease, or sickness. The human body, in this way, is not 
only the visible manifestation of invisible spiritual entities related to 
the individual, but the body is also the primary channel through which 
the ancestors manifest and make their presence felt among the living. 
If misfortune seems to continually occur in a person’s life, he or she 
will first seek out a diviner to discern the cause of the misfortune. It 
may be discovered that the person has inadvertently, or intentionally, 
offended one of his ancestors who is causing the havoc in his life. He 
must then perform certain rites to propitiate the offended ancestor. 

Ancestral communication occurs most often via dreams. If a per- 
son continually has the same dream which features an ancestor and a 
particular animal, this may be an indication that the ancestor wants 
the dreamer to sacrifice the animal to him or her as propitiation.*? 
Dreams are often the vehicles through which the ancestors communi- 
cate their wishes, intentions, and assignments to the living. 

The ancestors also communicate, less frequently, through spirit 
possession. Spirit possession can occur during ritual or spontane- 
ously without invocation. When an ancestor possesses a person, the 
ancestor’s personality overthrows the medium’s and assumes control 
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of the body. The medium, in effect, becomes the ancestor, and com- 
municates often helpful information to the living. Once the ancestor 
has communicated his message, she leaves and the medium has no 
recollection of the experience whatsoever. It is also the case that the 
spirit of the recently deceased can enter the bodies of mourners at his 
or her funeral. The Akan often recount stories such as the one told 
of an instance in which a man was murdered, and during his funeral, 
his spirit possessed one of the pallbearers while carrying the casket 
to the gravesite. This experience of possession forced the pallbearers 
to detour from the direction of the gravesite, and they were moved by 
the spirit with the casket to the doorstep of the individual who had 
committed the murder. The murderer, apparently overwrought with 
guilt, confessed and was punished for his crime.*° Such incidences are 
not considered unusual. In fact, during a traditional Akan funeral, 
one of the final prayers recited says to the spirit of the deceased, “If 
your dying is of God, go in peace; but if not, give us a sign.” 

An ancestor might also possess an individual as an indication 
that that person should become a diviner. Perhaps the ancestor was 
a diviner and requires someone to assume that responsibility in the 
present community. As a diviner, this individual continually becomes 
possessed as well as uses divination to discern the wants, needs, and 
desires of the ancestors and other divinities. The ancestors, therefore, 
can influence and/or determine an individual’s purpose and destiny. 

It should also be noted that there are distinctions among the ances- 
tors themselves. They are not all the same, nor do they all perform the 
same functions. Founding ancestors, or clan ancestors, are the particu- 
lar individuals who are the original members of the family or clan. A 
clan is established on the basis of a common lineage, where a group of 
people can trace their genealogy back to a single ancestor. This ancestor 
has power and authority over the entire clan and is often venerated and 
treated as a deity. They represent the type of ancestor in which their dis- 
tinction from the class of spirit divinities is difficult to ascertain. These 
ancestors are more remote than other ancestors and have ascended closer 
to God, who is considered the Greatest Ancestor among the Akan and 
Ga peoples. As such, they often serve as mediators between the living 
and God since they have acquired such power and authority. 

Family ancestors and recent ancestors are those who are freshest 
in the memory of the living. These are the ancestors to whom a plate 
is left at the dinner table and to whom a simple libation is poured out 
before drinking a bottle of ale. These ancestors may literally reside in 
one’s home, and their presence is felt within the household. 
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The last two categories are what I call “savior ancestors” and a 
category more traditionally referred to as hero ancestors.*! The savior 
ancestors are those that offer protection to the living. They are often 
treated more like deities, since they actively protect the living against 
all forms of evil, misfortune, and ill will. They can be both recently 
deceased and more remote (deceased for much longer) ancestors and 
are consistently invoked to ward off negative spirits that manipulate, 
confuse, and thwart a visible person’s ability to achieve his or her 
life purpose. In this way, they protect and preserve one’s destiny and 
enable one to achieve the purpose of one’s creation. Hero ancestors 
are those that died young and thus may not have fulfilled all the tradi- 
tional requirements for ancestorhood. Yet they are declared ancestors 
because they died committing acts of great heroism, usually asso- 
ciated with defending the community. Shrines and monuments are 
often built in their honor, and festivals of celebration are performed 
so that the community may collectively remember them. 


Conclusion 


In summation, I contend that the ancestors are the norm and estab- 
lish the basis through which indigenous African religions, particu- 
larly among the Akan, Ga, and other ethnic groups in Ghana, are 
established and understood. They are fully realized, complete, and 
thoroughly accomplished human beings. The ancestors are idealized 
expressions of what the human being is fundamentally. As such, if 
they are the norm for African religion, then we can say that African 
religion is fundamentally anthropocentric. Even God, among the 
Akan, is described as the Great Ancestor. God, therefore, is defined 
through the prism of the ancestors, the norm of the religion. Abraham 
Akrong contends: 


The ancestors are the origin and foundation of the community and 
also the mediators of the divine vitality that comes to the individual 
through the cycles of generational life. They are the roots and sources 
of the relationships that define the identity of the community. The 
ancestors are the source of life of the community and custodians of its 
moral ideas. The ancestors in the life of the African stand for fertility, 
security, prosperity, and social and moral obligations, protection and 
well-being ....Precisely because of the preeminence of the ancestral 
symbol as the source of life and wholeness, the Akans refer to God as 
the great ancestor of the human race—“Nana Nyame.”4? 
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Akrong goes further to describe God, the Great Ancestor, as “a com- 
munity of relations who gives identity to the whole of creation through 
different levels of relationship.”*? God is appropriately called Father, a 
loving parent, but this term can never be used exclusively, for “Father” 
does not exhaust the multiplicity of relationships encompassed within 
the Being of God and evinced in human social relationships on Earth. 
God is father, mother, sibling, cousin, aunt, uncle, friend, confidante, 
nature, and all these entities conjoined. God is “the community of 
relations” that establishes and maintains communal, human exis- 
tence. The ancestors, the original parents, are constitutive of what 
these communal relations are and prescribe the way in which they are 
maintained and flourish. As idealized, complete human beings, the 
ancestors determine and define how human identity is constructed 
and how social ties are sustained. They are, thus, the basis for rela- 
tionality, human bonding, and social interaction. It is with an eye 
toward the ancestors that each stage of life is defined and roles are 
structured. They literally create the family, and God is understood 
only through the interpretive lens that they establish. As custodians 
of tradition, the ancestors enforce moral obligations thereby defin- 
ing that which is moral. They are, in effect, the authors of existence 
for they write the meaning and the goal of life into the customs and 
mores of African society. Speaking of God, Abraham Akrong asserts, 
“Creation is the only source of knowledge of God. Through creation, 
human beings have glimpses of the nature and the reality of God.”*4 
The human aspect of this creation, however, is most ideally glimpsed 
by looking at the ancestors, who are the most exemplary of all of 
God’s creation. The dead are not dead, but they, in fact, hold together 
society and even humanity’s relationship to God. 


Are the Ancestors Saviors? The 
Doctrine of Salvation and 
the Ancestors 


As complete human beings, the ancestors model for living, visible 
beings what it means to be human. They model authentic human- 
ity, because they have achieved a level of completion that existing 
human beings cannot attain as beings-in-process or beings in various 
stages of development or evolution. As such, they reveal to us what it 
means to live ideally, which is to say they model the exemplary life. 
Their lives are truly worthy of emulation; thus, in their success they 
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reflect how ultimate human fulfillment occurs and what that level of 
attainment looks like. Fundamentally, therefore, in African cosmol- 
ogy, they are by their very reality the definition of salvation. They are 
what every human being strives to become. 

Additionally, among this vast collection of spirits, there are partic- 
ular ancestors that I have termed “savior ancestors.” Savior ancestors 
possess both the power to serve as mediators between the living and 
God and the power to protect the living against all forms of negative 
and evil spirits that might seek malevolent ends. African religions gen- 
erally, and Akan religion specifically, are anthropocentric. As a result, 
evil, especially among the Akan, is understood to be primarily exis- 
tential and less ontological or metaphysical. Protection from this exis- 
tential evil is sought by humans in life, in existence, so that one may 
continue along one’s divinely ordained path and fulfill the purpose of 
one’s creation. Savior ancestors save the visible community and indi- 
viduals within that community from the evil, negative forces that seek 
to create havoc and cause chaos in life. They are therefore instruments 
of salvation, vehicles of protection, and preservers of God’s intention 
for human beings. The salvation they offer is an existential salva- 
tion that culminates in metaphysical completion. The ancestors are 
therefore crucial to any explication of theological notions of human 
salvation within indigenous African thought systems. 

Having briefly explicated the Akan worldview, I now begin the 
task of self-consciously constructing an African-centered theological 
anthropology for Black theology and Black church theologies. What 
then are the salient features of Akan anthropology that should be 
included within an African American Christian theology? How does 
this African-centered view of the human being alter our understanding 
of Jesus and our definition of salvation? Can Black theology privilege 
African sources? What would this look like, and what are the ramifica- 
tions for the black church worship experience? 


4 


Indigenous Black Theology: Toward 
a Theology of the Ancestors 


The critiques of two “orthodox” Christian doctrines in chapters 1 
and 2 placed alongside the explication of the African worldview, and 
specifically Akan anthropology, in chapter 3 offer compelling pos- 
sibilities for constructive theological work for the future of Black the- 
ology and the theologies of African American Christians generally. 
What the previous chapters show is that indigenous African thought 
and traditional Protestant theology posit radically different ideas 
about the nature of human beings, the purpose of their creation, and 
how humans achieve salvation or metaphysical completion. Black 
theology has been critical of traditional Protestant theology for the 
way in which it has historically supported and condoned the oppres- 
sion of black people, yet, by and large, Black theology has not radi- 
cally deconstructed established Protestant approaches to theological 
anthropology or the exclusive Christology that, in many ways, pro- 
vides theological legitimacy for this oppression. Specifically, Black 
theology has not provided an answer for the alienation from, even 
shame for, indigenous Africa prevalent among most black Christians 
and justified on theological grounds, although James Cone defines 
the goals of Black Power and Black theology as commensurate with 
addressing such alienation. He makes clear, “The black existential 
mood that expresses itself in black power and black theology stems 
from the recognition that black identity must be defined in terms of 
its African heritage rather than in terms of European enslavement.”! I 
contend black Christian alienation from Africa can begin to be over- 
come by exploring the rich theological and philosophical legacy of 
indigenous African religious systems and affirming their legitimacy 
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and priority for black Christian theological construction, discourse, 
and practice. 

To this end, I begin the task of self-consciously constructing a 
Christian doctrine of the human being, based on indigenous African 
thought, which can be useful to black Christians who seek to affirm 
themselves, and their ancestral culture, as people of African descent. 
Michel Foucault gives voice to the expression “subjugated knowledge,” 
as the type of knowledge that is suppressed, dismissed, and disavowed 
as legitimate knowledge in a given society. It is a type of knowledge not 
accepted or allowed to exist as knowledge, a disqualified knowledge.” 
Foucault’s concept provides a category for understanding the treatment 
of indigenous African knowledge in the West. It is a knowledge that 
has been subjugated primarily by classical Christian (especially evan- 
gelical Protestant) theology, which disavows and delegitimizes any per- 
spective (or knowledge) that contradicts, or even disagrees with, itself. 
Black Christians are caught in a bind, therefore, since affirming their 
Christian allegiance necessarily requires rejecting, or at least being 
extremely alienated from, their Africanness. I argue that this alienation 
can begin to be overcome by resuscitating ancient African thought and 
affirming it as a legitimate source of religious and philosophical knowl- 
edge production. By encouraging a dialogue between traditional African 
religions and Christian theology and seeing the possibility for construc- 
tive theological work between these two thought systems, I affirm that 
the dead are not dead, and ancient Africa has much to contribute to 
contemporary Western theology, Black theology, and the theologies of 
twenty-first-century African American Christians in general. 

What is being proposed here is the beginning of a constructive the- 
ology situated in a postcolonial African American context. It is con- 
text specific since it is being offered to address a problem that afflicts 
diasporic African Christians: black anti-African sentiment. That said, 
my objective is not to present African thought as a panacea to cure 
all the ills that Western thought has imposed on African-descended 
peoples. This would be to dichotomize reality into the all-too-easy 
duality of good versus evil, right over wrong, or oppressive versus lib- 
erating. Nor is it appropriate to take Akan religious systems as under- 
stood and practiced in Africa and simply transplant some presumed 
pristine, static conception within the African American Christian 
context. Rather, the objective is to consider the cultural and religious 
loss of the African spiritual holocaust on black people in America, and 
explore what a theology might look like if African religious thought 
and theological categories were privileged instead of subjugated and 
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summarily dismissed. My task, therefore, is a practical one aimed at 
solving specific problems. 

The first problem that this type of knowledge construction addresses 
is repudiating the idea that the indigenous African is a heathen. The 
term “heathen” was used by Europeans to devalue the African, and, 
in part, justify and rationalize the transatlantic slave trade and the 
institution of slavery. Heathen is a term that denotes African infe- 
riority. (In this way it is not any different from the word “nigger.” In 
fact, “African heathen” is the Christian equivalent of “nigger.”) In the 
minds of Christians (both black and nonblack), it means that indige- 
nous African people have nothing to contribute to religious knowledge 
production or truth claims. The African heathen is essentially ignorant 
of absolute truth or a salvific, or saving, knowledge of God. Therefore, 
using an indigenous African idiom, such as the ancestor, and mak- 
ing it central to Black theology and Black church theologies, subverts, 
uproots, and dispels the denigration normally associated with tradi- 
tional Africa and attempts to overcome the alienation experienced by 
black Christians with regard to Africa. 

Second, I argue that the concept of the human being, specifically 
of the Akan of Ghana, which culminates in the idea of the ancestor, 
offers a doctrine of the human being that is more empowering than 
established Protestant approaches to theological anthropology, since it 
imbues the human being with a level of agency that does not exist in 
the traditional Christian conception. The doctrine of original sin, par- 
ticularly as articulated by nineteenth- and twentieth-century American 
evangelicals, greatly restricts the Christian’s agency pre- and postcon- 
version (since all human beings are totally depraved and thus dependent 
on a higher power, Jesus Christ, to absolve their condition); however, 
Akan anthropology, to a large degree, restores this lost agency. The 
incorporation of such an anthropology within a Christian paradigm, 
however, requires reconstructing the doctrine of salvation, since human 
beings would no longer be totally dependent on an exclusive Christ to 
do what they were previously incapable of doing for themselves. My 
formulation seeks to redefine the doctrine of salvation, connect it with 
this new understanding of the human being, and posit the exemplary 
life, or a life worthy of emulation, as the standard for reimagining sal- 
vation. This construction has obvious implications for the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, and those implications will be explored later in the chap- 
ter. In a nutshell, this chapter suggests a radical reconstruction of three 
doctrines central to Christian theology: the doctrines of human being, 
Jesus Christ, and human salvation. 
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Theological Anthropology 


The doctrine of original sin, specifically the notion that because of 
the sin of Adam each individual is born into a state of utter human 
depravity and deserved damnation unless converted, makes sin essen- 
tial to being human, or treats sin as a human condition, called onto- 
logical sin. Philosophically speaking, this way of conceptualizing sin 
is the product of a particular type of knowledge construction, or a 
positivistic, objectivist epistemology. Such an epistemology suggests 
that the individual can acquire knowledge objectively and thereby 
posit truth universally. That is to say, one person can essentially deter- 
mine the same truth for everybody else on the planet. When put in 
Christian theological terms, one would posit that Adam’s act of dis- 
obedience, his sin, constructed a truth (a depraved human condition) 
for every other human being born and yet unborn. A certain homoge- 
neity of human spirituality is thereby created. In Calvinist terms, the 
assumption is that every person is totally depraved, and thus a proper 
appreciation of God’s magnificence requires self-loathing among all 
human sinners,’ regardless of one’s culture, race, class, gender, or 
any other factor influencing sociohistorical location. A white Brit in 
twentieth-century England is as equally depraved and self-loathing as 
an enslaved African woman in nineteenth-century America. 

The positivistic, objectivist epistemology, also termed “epistemo- 
logical individualism” by some feminist philosophers,’ produces a 
positivistic theology based upon the assumption of a singular, uni- 
form human soul that is depraved and corrupt. Adam becomes syn- 
onymous with every human being. All human beings are essentially 
reduced to one soul, and this one soul requires only one solution to 
alter its deformed spiritual state. Given this logic, Jesus Christ is the 
sole redeemed entity, the one being that can metaphysically correct 
the one deformed soul. Such unanimity, or singularity, of the soul 
results in the need for an exclusive Christology, or Jesus Christ as 
uniquely divine and exclusively redemptive, which then legitimates 
black anti-African sentiment, since it necessarily excludes any other 
thought form that contradicts it. Epistemological individualism 
informs and gives rise to a theological individualism and exclusiv- 
ity, which constructs the one, depraved human soul and by exten- 
sion creates the need for an exclusive, single entity, Jesus Christ, who 
alone is presumed capable of resolving humankind’s deformed state. 
Such a formulation promotes singularity, uniformity, homogeneity, 
and exclusivity, all of which are hallmarks of a modern era rendered 
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suspect and questionable by contemporary and postmodern thought, 
much more likely to respect plurality and promote diversity and 
multiplicity. 

Contemporary epistemologists, particularly feminist epistemolo- 
gists, heavily critique a positivistic, objectivist epistemology. Lorraine 
Code argues against positivism for positing that “knowers are detached, 
neutral spectators, and the objects of knowledge are separate from 
them, inert items in the observational knowledge-gathering process.”® 
The positivistic objectivist assumption is that it is possible for “S to 
know p” objectively. Within this model, “p” is the object possessed, 
categorized, and ultimately determined by the subject “S.” For Code, 
however, the problem with this schema is that it does not take into 
account the subjectivity of “S.” Thus, she argues “that a ‘variable con- 
struction’ hypothesis requires epistemologists to pay as much attention 
to the nature and situation—the location—of S as they commonly pay 
to the content of p; that a constructivist reorientation requires epis- 
temologists to take subjective factors—factors that pertain to the cir- 
cumstances of the subject, S—centrally into account in evaluative and 
justificatory procedures.”’ These subjective factors include the race, 
class, gender, sexuality, age, and other subjective filtering devices that 
unavoidably influence the way in which S knows p. Within this schema, 
S becomes a situated, or located, knower, a knower that must take his 
or her own subjectivity into account in making epistemological claims 
about p. When we “take subjectivity into account,” we also transform 
the status of “p.” For now, “p” relates and is related to “S” subjectively 
as “S” relates and is related to “p.” A dialogical relationship emerges 
that jettisons the objectivist model, which presumes to create a pure, 
authoritarian knower. Once this model is discarded, truth is no longer 
the property of any single entity but emerges dialogically, or within the 
context of a group. Such a dialogical, methodological approach points 
toward a more protean, situationally determined understanding of sin, 
which eschews the static universalization of the human condition as 
ontologically sinful. 

The doctrine of original sin subsumes all humanity in a static 
depraved state. It attempts to speak universally, which is to say, objec- 
tively. The doctrine, however, fails to acknowledge the unique sub- 
jectivity of each individual human being and how that subjectivity 
contributes to situations of sin and sinful action, but it makes sin as 
human condition an ontological condition that requires a metaphysi- 
cal correction (i.e., it is outside human agency). Christ serves as the 
objective solution, the only remedy, to the universal, depraved human 
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condition. But if the subject (S) is herself subjective, how can she ever 
speak objectively/universally? Rather, once the subject is understood 
to be subjective herself, the knowledge that is constructed can no lon- 
ger be assumed to be objective, which is to say, it is no longer uniform 
and universal. The one presumed absolute Truth suddenly breaks 
apart into multiple, various subjective truths, and the community, not 
the universal individual, becomes the hub or source of knowledge 
production. 

Lynn Hankinson Nelson, borrowing from Linda Alcoff and 
Elizabeth Potter, suggests that Western philosophy and theology are 
plagued by “epistemological individualism.” The quality of this epis- 
temological construction relies on the idea that knowledge is con- 
structed individually, “it is the view of knowledge as an individual 
affair...the mental activity of individual knowers grasping the one 
objective truth.”? Within this framework, since individual knowers 
are perceived to construct knowledge essentially in the same way, and 
since these individual knowers can presumably know truth objectively, 
the individual knower can universalize the one objective truth. 

Nelson’s claim, however, is that knowledge is actually constructed 
in epistemological communities. “I argue that it is communities that 
construct and acquire knowledge and recommend that feminists rec- 
ognize ‘epistemological communities’ as the agents of epistemology.” 1° 
She further asserts “that the knowing we do as individuals is deriva- 
tive, that your knowing or mine depends on our knowing, for some 
‘we.’...Epistemological communities are multiple, historically con- 
tingent, and dynamic: they have fuzzy often overlapping boundar- 
ies; they evolve, dissolve, and recombine; and they have a variety of 
‘purposes’ and projects which may include, but frequently do not 
include, the production of knowledge.”"™ If we accept this argument, 
we come to see that the traditional Protestant anthropology is itself 
a historically contingent, relative construct, which when universal- 
ized is often appropriated in radically different ways by members of 
diverse communities. 

Contemporary Western ways of considering knowledge construc- 
tion actually resonate and are consistent with ancient African thought 
systems. What Akan anthropology does in particular is contradict 
and reject the idea that every human soul can be reduced to one soul. 
In this way, that which is ancient becomes radically contemporary. 
Akan anthropology sees the human being as a consortium of spiritual 
entities that must maintain relational sanctity in order for the vis- 
ible human person to be considered well. The kra, sunsum, mogya, 
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and otoro are invisible, spiritual components of the human being and 
must all exist in a harmonious state. Such emphasis on relationality 
belies the individualism that is the hallmark of the Protestant tradi- 
tion. However, the pursuit of harmony exposes the dialectical tension 
that exists between the kra and sunsum.!? This tension is based on the 
question of human agency. How much does the human being really 
control? 

Akan anthropology struggles with the question of human agency 
as much as classical Christian theology. The kra and the sunsum 
are metaphors for this debate. The kra is the human being’s divinely 
ordained destiny, her roadmap, her unalterable purpose to which 
she is assigned from God. The sunsum, however is that aspect of the 
human soul that is within the individual and the community’s abil- 
ity to strengthen, alter, or even weaken.'? The kra and the sunsum 
must work together and reflect the reciprocal obligation that each has 
to the other. Such reciprocity reveals the wisdom of ancient African 
thought, which maintains that there are aspects of human existence 
that are within a person’s ability to control and still much else that is 
outside human control. But unlike Protestant theological anthropol- 
ogy, Akan anthropology does not remove agency from the human 
being, and consequently make his salvation dependent on the meta- 
physical cleansing of an outside agent. 

At the same time, this African anthropology reflects postmodern 
Western culture’s respect for plurality and diversity. While the doc- 
trine of original sin, characterized by the idea of universal human 
depravity, reduces every human being’s soul to Adam’s depraved soul, 
independent of race, class, gender, or sociohistorical considerations, 
Akan anthropology affirms the uniqueness of each individual human 
being. In Akan mythology, before each individual is born, he or she is 
given a purpose, or a life plan, which is between that person and God 
alone. They believe this because “when someone was taking leave 
of the Supreme Being, no one else was standing by.”' Additionally, 
every soul is unique; thus, no two souls can have the same destiny. As 
a result, unlike the Christian myth about Adam and the origin of sin, 
the Akan have no universal notion of a preexisting, depraved, human 
state. In fact, each individual human being has a divine destiny, or life 
purpose, that is specific to that individual and cannot be uniformly 
homogenized into Adam’s depraved existence. 

If we privilege the Akan conception of the human being as the 
basis for deciphering the Christian myth, we might say that Adam 
deviated from God’s purpose for his life. He lost his way. He sinned. 
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However, not only is he capable of finding his way again (with the help 
of the community and God), but also his error in no way influences 
or affects the life plans of those born after him, since they would each 
have destinies independent of Adam’s. In other words, Adam’s destiny 
has little to do with my destiny because my life’s purpose is unique 
and unknown to anyone but God. Consequently, what Adam needs 
in order to fulfill his purpose (i.e., what he needs saving from and for) 
is not exactly the same as what I need in order to fulfill my purpose. 
There is no uniform solution, no single universal balm or remedy, 
to the problem of deviance from one’s purpose, because life plans 
are infinitely diverse and unquestionably influenced by sociohistori- 
cal factors. The billions of human souls created cannot, therefore, be 
reduced to one soul. Each kra is unique. 

Akan anthropology establishes respect for diversity, plurality, and 
multiplicity as norms for theological construction and is consonant 
with aspects of contemporary (especially postmodern) Western phi- 
losophy and cultural thought. Such respect for diversity and plurality 
heralds harmonious collaboration and relational, reciprocal exchange. 
It contravenes exclusivity, unanimity, and a single, universal norm as 
antithetical to the way in which humans are created and the purpose 
of their creation. This perspective requires and establishes exemplary 
human lives, or the ancestors, as the standard by which to gauge sal- 
vific efficacy, complete human fulfillment, or soteriological value. 
Perhaps Jesus models salvation for Adam, but, given our new para- 
digm, there would be no way for this same individual’s life to model 
deliverance and fulfillment for every other human being on the planet 
born and yet unborn. There are too many diverse human destinies. 
Such a responsibility is simply too much to ask even Jesus to fulfill. 

The Akan believe that ancestors are the culmination of human 
achievement. The ancestors, therefore, provide a theological category 
that affirms plurality, diversity and the fulfillment of human destiny, 
or salvation. They are the embodiment of human fulfillment. The 
ancestors also jettison the Protestant Christian emphasis on episte- 
mological individualism in favor of the idea that knowledge is con- 
structed communally. The ancestors assume their place within this 
community, where knowledge is constructed and truth expressed. 
They parent the living by conveying to them their social obligations, 
their history, and their responsibilities for proper human conduct. 
Ancestors model right relations and, in this way, teach theological 
and existential truths that lead to human flourishing. Thus, they 
significantly influence the goal, agenda, and theological outlook of 
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the human community; yet they do not transcend it. The ancestors 
function within our spatiotemporal realm, and their opinions, while 
highly influential, do not automatically trump the opinions of vis- 
ible human beings. In this way, the ancestors enter into dialogue, or 
conversation, with the living. They embody the dialogical methodol- 
ogy argued for by feminist epistemologists. Ancestors have a voice, 
yet often they refuse to overshadow, preempt, or render mute other 
voices. Every member of the community is important and impactful 
in shaping human destiny/salvation. “The individual can enrich the 
community only when he is made a person by its individual members, 
so that he in his turn can share in the process by which others become 
persons. No one is dispensable in this process; the individuals are not 
exchangeable.” 

An African-centered theological anthropology invites black 
Christians to redefine their basic understanding of what the human 
being is. Instead of conceiving the individual as an ontological fact 
at birth, born totally depraved and morally corrupt, this paradigm 
offers the human being as a morally and spiritually neutral, incom- 
plete being at birth, made complete and fulfilled by the community, 
which includes visible human beings, God, and invisible, complete 
human beings—ancestors. “Transposed to human beings, the mean- 
ing is that no one can realize himself as a person all by himself; one 
becomes a person only in relationship to others.” 16 

The ancestors, as a doctrine of the human being, oppose a positiv- 
istic objectivist epistemology and also repudiate original sin and total 
depravity, precisely because these beings represent fulfillment and 
reveal the truth that the individual is born a divinely created being in 
process, not an exchangeable or uniform carbon copy of other human 
beings, and is a specific creation of not just God but of a living com- 
munity. Every individual is born into this world with a unique, spe- 
cific, and divinely ordained purpose; thus, the ancestors oppose any 
attempt to mitigate or obfuscate this originality of purpose by reduc- 
ing every individual soul to the corrupt, contaminated soul of Adam. 
The ancestors, in fact, represent the embodiment or fulfillment of this 
divinely ordained purpose, and so their very existence, in itself, con- 
tradicts an exclusive Christology, or a conception of Jesus as exclusive 
savior, since the ancestors themselves unveil the paths to salvation, 
which are fulfilled through the collective efforts of the divine commu- 
nity, the individual, the visible human community, and themselves. 
Thus, the ancestors contradict the claims of established Protestant 
approaches to Christology. 
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Given this, what role does Jesus Christ play in this constructive 
theology? Does this newly proposed yet ancient anthropology com- 
promise the centrality and significance of Christology within Black 
theology? If Jesus Christ is no longer exclusively significant or sal- 
vific, does this construction even require a doctrine of Jesus Christ? 
Does Christian theology fall apart, or are there places of consonance 
between a Hebrew understanding of Jesus and the African-centered 
doctrine of Jesus now being proposed? 


Jesus, the Messiah vs. Jesus Christ 


Throughout the history of Christianity and Western theological dis- 
course, as far back as the councils of Nicaea and Chalcedon, theo- 
logians and scholars have historically made a distinction between 
Jesus the human being and the Christ construct. While these two enti- 
ties are united to a large degree, they are also separate and distinct 
in many ways, in large part because the term “Christ” has evolved 
from its original denotation. Jesus, the human being was born, lived 
for a specific time in a particular historical context, and died; yet, 
Christ, according to the debates resolved at the councils of Nicaea and 
Chalcedon, is said to be preexistent with God, the Father, coequal, 
coeternal, and of the same substance. In an effort to settle debates 
about the true nature of Christ and specifically eliminate the threat 
of Arianism, Jesus Christ was theologically constructed as the equal 
to God, the Father. Arianism’s belief in subordinating the son under 
the Father, suggesting that Christ was made by God the Father (thus 
concluding that there was a time when Christ was not), made it neces- 
sary for opponents of Arius to further legitimize the Son’s coequality, 
coeternality, and consubstantial nature with the Father.” As a result, 
Christ transcends human, linear time (as does God, the Father); yet, 
Jesus was a human being encapsulated and limited by linear time. 
Jesus was finite, but Christ is infinite. The bifurcation between Jesus, 
the human, and Christ, the deity, is largely a result of the controver- 
sies within the church that occurred centuries after the death of Jesus, 
based on debates about who exactly Jesus was, and how the church 
would officially represent him in the present and future. This orthodox 
construction of Jesus Christ was performed to unify the church and 
squash theological dissension and Christological controversy; how- 
ever, what resulted was, in effect, a redefining of the term “Christ,” 
primarily in Greek philosophical terms based on the incorporation 
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of the Greek term, “homoousios” (of the same substance as God the 
Father) to explain Christ’s nature.'® 

In the first century and before, the term “Christ” would have cer- 
tainly carried a different meaning. Before, during, and for the first 
century after the time of the historical Jesus, Christ was a Greek title 
that most closely held the Hebrew meaning of “Messiah.” In fact, 
Christ is Greek for “anointed one.”!? Some early Christians believed 
Jesus became the Christ at his baptism, when he joined the move- 
ment of John the Baptist. The Hebrew term “Messiah,” during the 
time of Jesus and the years preceding his birth, was a title that con- 
veyed meaning that was spiritual yet also political and temporal. The 
“anointed one” was expected to perform a sacred yet earthly function 
that was historically bound. The “anointed one,” or messiah, was 
also not an exclusive designation. King David, King Solomon, and 
Samuel were all anointed figures in Israel.*° The term is more indica- 
tive of the sacred authority with which they were endowed. The kings 
of Israel’s past also carried the dual title: Son of God, God’s represen- 
tative, or agent, on Earth, and Son of Man, humanity’s representative 
before God. The first-century definition of the term “Christ” there- 
fore was synonymous with the Hebrew term “Messiah,” which means 
that originally Jesus held the title of Messiah, or Christ. Jesus was the 
Christ and not the proper name “Jesus Christ.” 

The transformation in the Christian understanding of the “Christ” 
concept stems from the influence of Greek culture, for example, the 
influence of Gnosticism (evident in the Gospel of John), which believed 
that the material world was evil and impure. According to some early 
Christians who were influenced by Hellenism, Jesus needed to be pro- 
tected from the evil world of matter; thus, the term Logos was used 
to assert Jesus’s existence with God before the creation of the world. 
As a result, the conclusion of the Council of Nicaea and the inclusion 
of the term “homoousios” as definitive of the proper nature of Christ 
gave exclusive control over the grammar of Christology to Greek 
philosophical concepts. The idea that the world of matter is evil, for 
example, is alien to both African and Hebrew religious systems.*! In 
other words, the conclusion of Nicaea incorporated a Greek philo- 
sophical category, an alien category to both indigenous Hebrews and 
Africans of the first century. Consequently, Tertullian’s famous ques- 
tion, “What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?” is even more profound 
and relevant than he realized. What is at stake is the radical effect that 
the influence of Greek culture/philosophy would have on the shaping 
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of Christian theology for thousands of years. Robert E. Hood, writ- 
ing almost 2,000 years after Tertullian, asked, “Must God remain 
Greek?” arguing that African indigenous resources should be incor- 
porated into, and are essential for, an Afro-Christian faith. 

While the transformation of the Christ concept might seem like a 
subtle distinction, it has radical implications for theology. The origi- 
nal definition of Christ, synonymous with Messiah, offers no claim to 
exclusivity, and arguably places the assumption of Christ’s deification in 
doubt. King David, Solomon, and Samuel were also messianic figures. 
The idea, then, that Jesus Christ is exclusively divine, coequal, coeter- 
nal, and consubstantial with God the Father belies and contradicts the 
original, Hebrew understanding of the term Messiah/Christ. “Christ” 
has, therefore, morphed into a concept, a principle, and a power that 
has little connection to its original meaning during the actual lifetime of 
Jesus. Western Christian theology transformed Christ into an exclusive 
deity after the death of Jesus. As a result, I argue the ancestors (Akan 
anthropology) offer a category of meaning that can potentially restore 
the Hebrew and first-century understanding of Jesus as the Messiah. In 
fact, further excavation into the Hebrew concept of “messiah” reveals 
an implicit appreciation, acknowledgment, and even dependence on the 
very African notion of ancestor now being proposed. 

The Hebrew messianic expectation was a response to the persis- 
tent oppression of Israel by foreign invaders. During the time of Jesus, 
Roman colonialism and oppression fed messianic hopes. It was believed 
that the messiah would restore the Davidic monarchy, the age of Israel’s 
independence and greatest economic prosperity.27 Many Hebrews had 
hopes that the messiah would be the return of David, certainly an indi- 
vidual who embodied the spirit of David. In fact, the gospel according 
to Matthew, written for a Jewish audience, is intent on proving that 
Jesus is a direct descendant of King David (Matt. 1: 1-16). The geneal- 
ogy in Matthew is an attempt to demonstrate Jesus’s authenticity and 
legitimate claim as the messiah by establishing his direct genetic link 
to King David; thus, it would seem that the Hebrew notion of mes- 
siah is easily framed within an African understanding of the ancestor, 
specifically given the fact that the ancestors are known to return to the 
visible world through the birth of their descendants. Matthew’s gospel 
suggests that Jesus is King David returned; he is, in fact, the messiah, 
or the son of David and consequently capable of restoring the Davidic 
kingdom??. Therefore, Jesus’s very claim that he was the messiah has 
meaning within a traditional African theological framing of the ances- 
tor. This suggests that Jesus’s self-identity, his conception of his own 
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purpose and destiny, from a Hebrew perspective, was not antithetical 
to this African religious category, but, in fact, was shaped by it. Was the 
Hebrew conception of messiah constructed within an African world- 
view that would have understood the prospect of an ancestral hero 
(King David) being reborn and returning to earth in the form of his 
descendant (Jesus of Nazareth)? 

The Christological issue concerning the evolution of the term 
Messiah/Christ from its Hebrew meaning to the Greek/European 
is particularly relevant for black Christians in America because of 
the influence Protestant Evangelical Christianity has had on black 
Christian formation. Kelly Brown Douglas, for example, constructs 
a Christology that uses black history as a major theological source. 
She focuses on the earliest American period of slavery and there- 
fore engages in scholarship that is relevant to this discussion. Her 
questions are: What did enslaved Africans believe about Jesus, and 
what was the difference between slaveholding Christianity and slave 
Christianity in America? Her hermeneutical distinction between 
slaveholding and slave forms of Christianity is characterized as the 
difference between the white Christ and the black Christ. For the 
white Christ, “The incarnation itself is considered the decisive feature 
of Christianity. That God became human is the essential fact in what 
it means for Jesus to be Christ. What Jesus did on Earth has little if 
anything to do with what it means for him to be Christ.”*4 Douglas 
argues that the dichotomization of Jesus and Christ served the evil, 
oppressive aims that characterize the white Christ. By this she means 
that whites justified their cruel bodily treatment of enslaved Africans 
by strictly dichotomizing the body and the soul. The body, it seemed, 
could remain enslaved while the soul sought redemption in the white 
Christ. 

Enslaved Africans, however, apparently “did not focus on the rela- 
tionship between Jesus and God as did slaveholding Christianity. The 
significance of Jesus for the slaves had little to do with God becom- 
ing incarnate in him.”?5 Douglas uses the Spirituals as the basis for 
her claims. Gayraud Wilmore affirms Douglas’s argument. He con- 
tends, “The spirituals rarely express Christological interest. Jesus 
is simply identified as the Lord who befriends us and is concerned 
about our problems. There is little interest in theological arguments 
for his divinity.”*° Jesus was an intimate friend, a confidante, who 
experienced the same oppression and immense suffering as enslaved 
Africans. “Jesus is our friend / he’ll keep us till the en’/ and just a little 
talk with Jesus makes it right.”?” Is there something of a parallel here 
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between enslaved Africans in America and indigenous Africans in 
the way the latter speak about their ancestors and the way the former 
talked about Jesus? 

Douglas’s argument is careful to point out the contradictions in 
slaveholding Christianity (the white Christ) and slave Christianity 
(the black Christ), presumably to make the argument that a wom- 
anist Christology should most emulate slave Christianity or at least 
consider it a significant source. Given Douglas’s statement that the 
significance of Jesus for the slaves had little to do with God becom- 
ing incarnate in him, I find it suspicious that the question around 
which Douglas constructs her Christology is “discerning, from the 
perspective of black women in struggle, what it means for Jesus to be 
Christ.”?8 This question is perplexing, because she also asserts that 
the Nicaean/Chalcedonian formula neither provides a norm nor a 
significant source for womanist theologians. In asking the question, 
“What does it mean for Jesus to be Christ,” is Douglas not, at the 
very least, speaking out of the language provided by the Nicaean/ 
Chalcedonian formula? She seems to be more beholden to the Greek 
transformation of the Christ concept than to its original Hebrew 
denotation. Is she dichotomizing Jesus, the person, and Christ, the 
coeternal God? If so, why? How is she defining Christ? Furthermore, 
why is she considering this question for womanist theology, espe- 
cially given her argument that this dichotomy is exactly what was 
problematic about slaveholding Christianity? Early in her text, she 
establishes that enslaved Africans were not primarily concerned with 
this Christological question. Why is she? Is slave Christianity really 
a significant source for Douglas? Douglas concludes that Christ for 
her is a black woman, but her Christ is not limited to the image of a 
black woman. “Christ for the Black community can be a woman, but 
the presence of Christ is not restricted to Black women.””? Christ can 
also be seen in the faces of black men. 

Douglas’s method informs my own concerns about the importance 
of using black history as a source for theological construction. Her 
scholarship suggests to me that there is a strong link between indig- 
enous Africans’ understanding of the ancestors and first-generation, 
enslaved Africans’ appropriation of Jesus. In Akan society, the ances- 
tors offer comfort, guidance, and protection against the forces of evil 
that constantly seek to distract and destroy visible human beings. 
Douglas and Wilmore remind us that enslaved Africans viewed Jesus as 
a confidante, a friend, who, like an ancestor, was similarly concerned 
about their problems. These enslaved Africans were not concerned 
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with Christological debates about the exact nature of Jesus and likely 
never acknowledged his exclusive divinity. Such concerns are Greek 
philosophical ones that belie most indigenous African thought sys- 
tems. And while I think it specious to make the claim, these enslaved 
Africans would have immediately called Jesus an ancestor, I argue that 
the way they related to him is more akin to viewing him as an ancestor 
than as represented by an orthodox Western Christian construction. 
Put another way, enslaved Africans came to know Jesus by appropriat- 
ing him through an indigenous African theological prism or filter.>° 

What Kelly Brown Douglas’s argument also shows is the extent 
to which black and womanist theologians are tied to “orthodox” 
Christian doctrines, even when those theological formulations con- 
tradict the sources and the historical evidence they claim is crucial 
and central to their constructions. What is required is an epistemo- 
logical and theological shift from the Western Christian tradition 
and a reclamation and incorporation of ancient African idioms and 
modalities. 

Making the category of ancestor central to framing a Christian 
understanding of the human being represents just such a shift. 


Jesus, the Messiah—A Savior 
and Hero Ancestor 


Given this, how might an African-centered theology begin to con- 
struct a framework for understanding Jesus Christ that gives par- 
ticular attention to the concept of ancestor? Jesus, the Black Messiah 
(a term coined by Albert Cleage, Jr. in his development of Black 
theology),*! within this African-centered theological anthropology is 
understood to be a human being, who like every other human being, 
had a specific mission to fulfill from God. His title of “messiah” con- 
veys his historically contingent, political agenda and his goal of politi- 
cal liberation for Israel, which suffered under the oppression of the 
Roman Empire. Albert Cleage, Jr. argues that Jesus was a human 
being, and not an exclusive deity, who was sent by God on a mission 
and with the purpose of being a liberator, a messiah, for his people. 
Rev. Cleage and the members of the Shrines of the Black Madonna 
collectively confess, “I believe that Jesus, the Black Messiah, was a 
revolutionary leader, sent by God to rebuild the Nation Israel, and 
to liberate his people from powerlessness and from the oppression, 
brutality, and exploitation of the Roman gentile world.”*? 
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Placing Cleage’s Jesus within the Akan context, I propose Jesus 
as both a hero and savior ancestor. He is a hero ancestor because his 
life was cut short tragically; yet he died defending the community, the 
nation Israel.’ When he announced his ministry after his baptism 
at the River Jordan, he proclaims “The spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” 
(Luke 4:18,19). During the last week of his life, he was convicted of the 
crime of sedition and sentenced to capital punishment—crucifixion. 
According to Cleage, however, both the conviction and the punishment 
of Jesus were executed by Rome. In essence, Jesus was killed by Rome 
for trying to preserve and protect indigenous Israelite religion and cul- 
ture. As such, he fully embodies what it means to be a hero ancestor. 
Because his life was tragically cut short, Jesus did not get married, have 
children, die a good death, or meet the other traditional requirements 
for becoming an ancestor; yet his willingness to defend the community 
(or the nation) means he lived a life worthy of emulation, an exemplary 
life. His life shows the level of commitment and sacrifice that is some- 
times necessary in order to preserve and protect the values, mores, and 
religious beliefs of the community. 

At the same time, Jesus has become such a significant religious 
figure and symbol among Christians of the African Diaspora that 
the scope of his power and authority arguably reaches beyond the 
historically contingent. That is to say, Jesus’s influence and authority 
among black Christians is likely more significant than the title “hero 
ancestor” conveys. I therefore suggest that we understand his role 
in a more expansive way. He is simultaneously a hero and a savior 
ancestor. What I call “savior ancestors” are senior ancestors who are 
like divinities, or lesser deities, with increased power and authority 
over the living.** They have the power to mediate between God and 
human beings, and they offer protection against existential evil in life 
and thereby save and redeem human beings for their own metaphysi- 
cal completion in the ancestral realm. As a savior ancestor, Jesus, in 
effect, performs all the acts he is traditionally understood as to have 
performed, yet his acceptance among this august body of ancestors 
divorces him and his legacy from the notion that he alone possesses 
the exclusive remedy for all that afflicts humanity. His influence and 
significance are therefore relativized. Jesus is one among a group of 
ancestors, both savior and hero, who in diverse ways model the exem- 
plary life or the life worthy of emulation. 
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The Paths to Salvation— 
Soteriology Reimagined 


As previously stated, once the foundational epistemology of tradi- 
tional Protestant theology is deconstructed, the doctrinal pieces that 
hold together the systematic theology come crashing down, or at least 
become suspicious theological suppositions. Once Christ’s exclusivity 
is deconstructed, how is the doctrine of salvation to be understood? 
“Soteriology” is traditionally defined as the doctrine of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Soteriology, then, is by definition an extension 
of, or derives from, Christology; thus, historically, salvation has been 
deciphered through the prism of an exclusive Christology (Jesus as 
exclusively divine and solely salvific). The African-centered doctrine 
of the human being now proposed, however, requires that we view 
salvation through the prism of theological anthropology and only 
Christology by extension, since Jesus as a hero and savior ancestor 
models, in part, that which is salvifically efficacious. When the human 
being reaches fulfillment, or achieves the purpose of her creation and 
becomes an ancestor, she simultaneously achieves salvation. The ances- 
tor is the definition and epitome of salvation, since the ancestor is the 
living embodiment of the exemplary life, the life worthy of emulation. 
Our construction therefore sets a moral, ethical, and radically exis- 
tential standard for the way in which salvation is ultimately achieved. 
This existential standard culminates in metaphysical completion after 
physical death. 

One becomes an ancestor if one has lived the exemplary life, also 
defined as a life worthy of emulation. In a practical sense, such a life 
means that the deceased lived in such a way that their living descen- 
dants would seek to keep his or her name alive and name descendants 
after him or her. While Akan society traditionally acknowledges 
other requirements for becoming an ancestor, the exemplary life is 
the single most significant and important qualification and the only 
requirement that all ancestors share. The requirements of marriage, 
procreation, and longevity of life, while important, are not necessary 
requirements, since hero ancestors may not have been married, had 
children, and most likely died tragically and prematurely. 

The necessity of marriage and procreation also raises serious con- 
cerns regarding the way in which women’s gender roles are defined. 
The requirement that one be married and produce offspring in order 
to become an ancestor essentially make marriage and procreation a 
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necessary condition for salvation and create sexist limitations on the life 
plans of women in many African societies. I raised a concern in the pre- 
vious chapter that such a condition ties Akan women’s salvation to their 
physical bodies and limits their life goals, plans, and objectives to their 
physiology. The feminist and womanist scholars discussed in chapter 2 
critique an exclusive Christology for justifying women’s oppression in 
the church. Jesus’s exclusive divinity has been used by the church to 
exclude women from the priesthood, in the Catholic church, and limit 
and diminish the possibilities of leadership, or even full congregational 
participation, in many Protestant churches. Simply replacing Jesus with 
the traditional Akan notion of ancestor does not immediately resolve 
the problem of patriarchy and sexism, since Akan anthropology, simi- 
larly, has been used to justify the oppression of women and circum- 
scribe women’s life possibilities through the requirements of marriage 
and procreation. A reimagining of how one becomes an ancestor is 
therefore necessary for a postmodern African American context. 
Reconstructing the requirements for becoming an ancestor actu- 
ally reinforces the truth of the inherent adaptability of African reli- 
gions and their insistence that religion be pragmatic and contextual. 
For example, the distinction between dying a good death versus dying 
a bad death and using such a basis to include or exclude human beings 
from the ancestral realm is a troublesome requirement for applica- 
bility among African Americans. Because of the sordid history of 
transgenerational, racist terror waged against the black community, 
not only in America specifically but also throughout the Diaspora, 
there are obviously millions of African-descended peoples who did 
not die a good death by traditional Akan standards. Emmit Till, for 
example, was a young, black boy who was mutilated, beaten beyond 
recognition, and drowned by four white men for allegedly whistling 
at a young white woman in rural Mississippi in 1953. His death 
was tragic and unnecessary. Till did not die a good death, by Akan 
standards, yet in large part because of the heinous brutality of the 
crime, Emmit Till became the symbol of the evils of white racism and 
African American’s fight for civil and human rights . Some consider 
his death the actual start of the Civil Rights Movement. In a certain 
sense, then, one might argue that, while his death was certainly tragic 
and unnecessary, it was a good death because of what it sparked and 
inspired. This suggests that the history of racism and the violent bru- 
tality of whites against blacks in America warrants rethinking the 
indigenous Akan notions of what constitutes a good and bad death 
in an African American context. The basis for determining a good 
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and bad death would have to be radically redefined. For purposes of 
expediency, however, I suggest eliminating it entirely as criteria for 
discerning who becomes an ancestor. 

Thus, for a twenty-first-century African American Christian con- 
text, I conclude that an exemplary life, since it is the only consistent 
qualification that all ancestors share anyway, is and should be the 
only requirement for inclusion into the ancestral realm. The other 
traditional requirements, while important and significant in their 
context, do not rise to the level of significance upon which one’s sal- 
vation should be based (both in an African American context and in 
contemporary society, generally). The exemplary life is the standard 
by which human beings will be judged and will now be considered the 
sole basis for defining human salvation. 


What Is the Exemplary Life? 


In indigenous African thought, the ancestors show visible human 
beings the way to salvation. Their lives provide us with models of 
right living and right relationship to God and the community. They 
are such paragons because they have successfully accomplished that 
which is necessary in order to live an exemplary life, a life worthy 
of emulation. Yet how would we characterize this life in a twenty- 
first-century African American context? How is it best exemplified? 
I offer four ethical, moral, and existential requirements for such a 
life: relational harmony, sacrifice, self-mastery, and solidarity and 
participation. 

The first requirement is to live in relational harmony with the rest 
of creation, visible human beings in the community, those outside the 
community, and all of nature. Akan anthropology is actually based 
on the centrality of this principle. The invisible spiritual components 
that comprise the human being must maintain relational harmony at 
all times in order for the person to be considered well. One’s kra must 
not be in conflict with one’s sunsum, or otherwise experience alien- 
ation from the other spiritual entities that comprise the human being. 
The relational harmony that must be maintained between the kra and 
sunsum symbolizes the balance that exists between the human will 
and God’s transcendent, uncontroverted power and omnipotence. 
Both the kra and the sunsum need each others’ cooperative efforts in 
order for the human being to experience peace and well-being. 

In this way, the kra and the sunsum are a microcosm of the indi- 
vidual’s relationship to the larger human community (comprising both 
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visible and invisible members). While the individual is shaped by the 
contours, mores, and norms of the community, he or she also has an 
individual will and personal responsibility to contribute to the con- 
tinued maintenance and prosperity of the community. The individual 
must maintain relational harmony if he or she is to reach completion 
and achieve full development as a human being. One’s humanity, in 
this sense, is not granted at birth but, in fact, must be achieved in life. 
Benezet Bujo asserts, “African ethics does not define the person as 
self-realization or an ontological act; rather, it describes the person as 
a process of coming into existence in the reciprocal relatedness of indi- 
vidual and community, where the latter includes not only the living but 
also God.”* The requirement to live in relational harmony reflects the 
significance of reciprocity in African thought and reveals why commu- 
nal living is the hallmark of the African worldview. Such reciprocity 
unveils the path to salvation, or ultimate human fulfillment. 

The importance of communal living is a principle likewise shared 
by the original founders of the Christian church, the apostles of Jesus, 
as witnessed to in the Bible. The book of the Acts of the Apostles 
reads that when the day of Pentecost had come and the apostles were 
in one place and on one accord, the Holy Spirit descended upon them. 
The Holy Spirit provided them with a feeling of unity and power that 
led the apostles to start the church of Jesus, which was originally 
a communal institution. In Acts 2:44-47, the text reads “all who 
believed were together and had all things in common; they would sell 
their possessions and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as any 
had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together in the temple, 
they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and generous 
hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people.” Prior 
to this conversion to relational harmony and communal relating, 
Jesus’s disciples functioned as individuals and often argued among 
themselves as to which one of them was the greatest. The implication 
here is that the experience of the Holy Spirit in the upper room at 
Pentecost precipitated a change in the minds and hearts of the follow- 
ers of Jesus. The Holy Spirit was the catalyst for their transformation 
of consciousness and their newfound value for living in relational har- 
mony with others in the community. 

The second qualification for the life worthy of emulation is the prin- 
ciple of sacrifice. This principle conveys the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to be open to instances and moments of self-denial for the greater 
good of the community. The needs of the community may force the 
individual to deny his or her own will and intention for the overall 
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maintenance and health of the community. Hero ancestors are the only 
ancestors not required to be married, have progeny, or achieve eldership 
in traditional Akan culture, yet they still achieve human fulfillment. 
Why? These individuals are pardoned from the traditional requirements 
for becoming an ancestor because they were called to make the ultimate 
sacrifice. They suffered and died tragically, defending, protecting, and/ 
or serving the community and, for their sacrifices, they were denied 
the luxury and benefits of long life. Traditionally, these ancestors are 
revered and memorialized through specific rituals, festivals, and celebra- 
tions often held annually in their honor. The reverence shown to these 
heroes demonstrates the importance placed on the principle of sacrifice 
in Akan culture. 

The New Testament similarly conveys the way in which Jesus 
taught and practiced the principle of sacrifice. One of his initial teach- 
ings to his disciples was “he who would be a follower of mine must 
deny himself, pick up his own cross and follow me.” He goes on to 
say, in Matthew 10:38, “that whoever does not take up the cross and 
follow me is not worthy of me. Those who find their life will lose it, 
and those who lose their life for my sake will find it.” Jesus is a sig- 
nificant symbol of sacrifice, given his willingness to go to Jerusalem, 
endure suffering, and ultimately suffer death by crucifixion. 

Yet this ethical framework requires examples of sacrifice from the 
experiences of Africans in America. Rooted in the period of slavery 
in America, Nat Turner is one such individual who fully embodies the 
principle of sacrifice. A slave preacher, who actually viewed himself 
as a Christ figure, Turner organized and executed the most successful 
slave rebellion in American history in Southampton, Virginia, in 1834. 
Prior to organizing this rebellion, Turner escaped from his slave mas- 
ter’s plantation and spent 30 days in the woods only to be guided back 
to the plantation by the Holy Spirit. Though his return astonished 
his fellow enslaved Africans, Turner admitted that the Spirit of God 
had led him back, since God had called him to fight on behalf of his 
brothers and sisters and not simply seek individual freedom through 
personal escape and exile.3ć He later ignited and executed the rebel- 
lion and in three days at least 70 enslaved Africans killed 57 whites 
in a 20-mile area of the Boykins district of Southampton County.*” 
When the rebellion was finally crushed, Turner was able to evade 
capture for another six weeks before being detained and eventually 
hanged. 

Having made the decision to be the leader of a slave rebellion, 
instead of escaping the plantation when he had the opportunity, 
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Nat Turner embodied the principle of sacrifice and self-denial to no 
less a degree than Jesus. Like Jesus, Turner similarly suffered death, 
was sacrificed, and became a martyr for those who believed in his 
teachings and social practices. Gayraud Wilmore suggests, “The 
Southampton revolt caused a paroxysm of fear throughout the South. 
It also inspired slaves everywhere to a new restiveness about liberty.”*® 
Turner, therefore, must be included among the hero ancestors who all 
died tragically in defense of the community, yet whose memory con- 
tinues to inspire African Americans to resist oppression in whatever 
contemporary form. 

The third principle is self-mastery. While the principle of sacrifice 
is based on the responsibility to, at times, deny oneself, the principle 
of self-mastery suggests that one perpetually masters self-control. This 
life is one lived in balance and harmony, one in which the individual 
has a deep respect for the sacredness of all creation, including nature. 
The person that masters the self loves fully, is not afraid to be vulner- 
able, and practices hospitality. She is open-minded and understands her 
relationship to all that exists. She practices mercy, kindness, and also 
pursues justice. One of the characteristics of self-mastery is epitomized 
in the Yoruba concept of “coolness.” Coolness (“Itutu”) represents 
patience, level-headedness, and calm under pressure. One who embod- 
ies this trait does not exhibit extreme emotional behavior but exhibits 
calm even when others around him/her are frantic. The person who 
has mastered self is not necessarily popular, famous, or acclaimed. This 
characteristic requires more than a cursory knowledge about a per- 
son. One would have had to sit with, talk to, and become thoroughly 
acquainted with such an individual in order to discern this quality. 

My grandfather, Samuel Chatman, is an ancestor who embodied 
the principle of self-mastery and in so doing represents those ances- 
tors who remain intimately familiar to one’s immediate family but are 
not necessarily known outside that family. In the 1930s, my grandfa- 
ther was a trailblazer in Charlton County, Georgia, because he helped 
raise the educational standards for black people in the county. With 
an eleventh-grade education, he took it upon himself to teach other 
older students at St. George, Winokur, and Traders Hill, Georgia. 
After serving in the armed forces in France, Germany, England, and 
Belgium in the Second World War, Samuel Chatman graduated from 
Albany State College in 1949 with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
education. He was the first black person in Charleston County to 
graduate from college, and he devoted the rest of his life to educating 
black students in the county. 
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Samuel Chatman had a love for teaching and helping others to 
succeed. He was impeccable with his words, often using the appropri- 
ate words and expressions necessary to successfully navigate various 
emotionally charged situations. He had a discerning spirit and was 
extremely sensitive to the needs, wants, and concerns of those around 
him. He knew how to defuse a situation when such was called for, as 
well as incite others in righteous indignation to stand up for their own 
best interests. He was an eloquent spokesperson and was unequivo- 
cally devoted to his race and the advancement of his people. In the 
1960s, he launched a voter-education drive in Charleston County and 
inspired black people to exercise their right to vote and elect represen- 
tatives who would serve their community. Samuel Chatman personi- 
fies the principle of self-mastery and helped instill this virtue in his 
progeny. 

Finally, the fourth principle for inclusion into the ancestral realm 
is solidarity and participation. Such a requirement contravenes the 
modern Western emphasis on objectivity and its obsession with abso- 
lute truth. It thwarts attempts at dispassionate observation or efforts 
to mask or veil one’s biases, opinions, and beliefs. Solidarity and par- 
ticipation demand that the individual take a stand, voice an opinion, 
choose a position, and select a side upon which to fight. It stands 
opposed to the popular Christian belief that salvation simply requires 
personal conversion, private confession of faith and acceptance of 
Jesus Christ, and no risk. Solidarity and participation is a moral, 
ethical stance and also a theological methodology. An exemplary life 
requires one be in solidarity through participation with a particular 
community and its goals and objectives if one is to achieve complete 
human fulfillment or salvation. In a postcolonial context, this means 
participation with an oppressed community. Paulo Freire states 
unequivocally, “Solidarity...it is a radical posture. If what character- 
izes the oppressed is their subordination to the consciousness of the 
master, as Hegel affirms, true solidarity with the oppressed means 
fighting at their side to transform the objective reality which has made 
them these ‘beings for another.” James Cone makes a similar point 
using the racial rhetoric derivative of his context in America, arguing 
that since whiteness is the anti-Christ and blackness is of God, the 
only way for white people to truly be Christian is to give up whiteness 
and become black. Put another way, Cone suggests that white people 
must sacrifice their privilege and enter into oppressed existence with 
black people. They must participate and be in solidarity with a par- 
ticular oppressed community. 
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The principle of solidarity and participation was aptly expressed 
in America by young black college students in the early 1960s, whose 
action, as crucial grassroots workers, directly resulted in most of the 
successes and legislative achievements of the Civil Rights Movement. 
Diane Nash, a student at Fisk University in 1959 and 1960, exhibited 
the courage that exemplifies the value of solidarity and participation. 
As the leader of Nashville sit-ins in 1960 and the Freedom Riders in 
1961, Nash not only put her life, and the lives of other black students, 
in jeopardy against the virulent, violent white racists of the South (in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia), but also stood up to 
and directly opposed the androcentric, black, male, clergy leadership 
of the Civil Rights Movement (symbolized by Dr. Martin Luther King), 
who often sought to mitigate, acquiesce, and redirect the nonviolent 
active resistance of the students. Nash’s own words typify the courage 
that is often accompanied by fear and doubt when one fully embodies 
the principle of solidarity and participation: 


After we started, I was consumed with the goal we had set for our- 
selves, which was desegregating the lunch counters in Nashville— 
specific lunch counters in Nashville—and also consumed with being 
scared to death. I remember coming back to the dorm the night they 
elected me chairperson of the central committee, and I was so afraid I 
could hardly stand up. I said to myself, “This is Tennessee, and white 
people down here are mean.” And I said, “We are going to be com- 
ing up against men who are white Southern men who are forty and 
fifty and sixty years old, who are politicians and judges and owners 
of businesses, and I am twenty-two years old. What am I doing? And 
how is this little group of students going to stand up to these powerful 
people?”?? 


Yet, Nash was determined, and she constructed ways to overcome 
fear so that she could continue to do the work she was doing. 
Solidarity and participation conveys the theological/philosophical 
ethic operative within indigenous African religions, this particular 
African-centered theological anthropology, and is even reflected in 
contemporary Western philosophies, such as pragmatism. Richard 
Rorty defines pragmatists as “those who wish to reduce objectivity 
to solidarity...and do not require either a metaphysics or an episte- 
mology. They view truth as, in William James’ phrase, what is good 
for us to believe.”*? This particular stance toward truth embraces 
the possibility for novelty. According to Rorty, “From the pragma- 
tist point of view, to say that what is rational for us now to believe 
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may not be true, is simply to say that somebody may come up with a 
better idea. It is to say that there is always room for improved belief, 
since new evidence, or new hypotheses, or a whole new vocabulary, 
may come along.”*! Such an openness to newness sparks the imagina- 
tion and inculcates an attitude that is always forward looking. Rorty 
contends, “If we could ever be moved solely by the desire for solidar- 
ity, setting aside the desire for objectivity altogether, then we should 
think of human progress as making it possible for human beings to do 
more interesting things and be more interesting people, not as head- 
ing towards a place which has somehow been prepared for humanity 
in advance...our self-image would employ images of making rather 
than finding.” 

Solidarity and participation are qualifications for becoming an 
ancestor that point toward the ever-present possibility of novelty 
lurking and latent within this African-centered theological construc- 
tion. Traditional approaches to Protestant theology are hampered and 
plagued by its eternal allegiance to past traditions and outdated theo- 
logical formulations. It is forever backward looking; thus, the bibli- 
cal text and the thought of Christian theologians from centuries past 
(like St. Augustine, Martin Luther, and John Calvin) are revered, and 
even reified, as if they each present a quality of truth that is somehow 
purer or truer because it is so old. My formulation, however, as Rorty 
suggests, chooses rather to “employ images of making rather than 
finding.” 

This African-centered theology is informed by that which is ancient, 
Akan anthropology, yet simultaneously unveils the possibility for 
novelty, an ethical and a methodological posture that is implicit in 
the very idea of theological construction itself. The ancestors embody 
this novelty. They are dynamic and not static representations of truth. 
While presumed to reincarnate in newborn babies, thus reflecting the 
continuous cycle of life, the ancestors do not come back to Earth in the 
exact form, as the exact person they were in their past life. According 
to Akan anthropology, every human being is created with a unique 
soul or an original life destiny/plan; consequently, as the ancestors are 
reincarnated in the living, they in fact become something new. They 
are not static relics from some pristine past encapsulated in time, but 
they emerge as new realities. Yet even as invisible members of the 
ancestral realm, these beings are not in some state of immutability but 
are in dynamic motion, process, and evolution. Thus, Benezet Bujo is 
correct in the assertion that “there is no end to the process of becom- 
ing a person in the Black African community. Not even entrance into 
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the community of the deceased ancestors bestows a completed per- 
sonal existence, for they too remain always dependent on the commu- 
nity of the living. Each day they must become persons, just like those 
on earth—and not least, thanks to those on earth.” 

By their very nature, therefore, the ancestors serve as a metaphor 
for the possibility that something unknown, something new, can 
emerge that could potentially transform reality thereby establishing 
a new standard, a new precedent, a new model for the exemplary 
life. That is to say, our understanding of reality, God, humanity, and 
salvation evolves such that a hundred years from now a new standard 
may be set for what qualifies as a life worthy of emulation. The future 
is open, not predetermined. The ancestors, and thus our methodologi- 
cal posture, therefore, are always forward looking, and they invite us 
to be open to the new, even as we respect and revere the old and those 
persons whose behaviors modeled excellence in the past. 

In conclusion, the indigenous African notion of the ancestor offers 
much that is empowering and useful for the continued development 
of liberation theology and simultaneously helps to reconcile black 
Christians with their alienated African past. Theological dialogue 
between traditional African religions and Christian theology uncov- 
ers the potential for much promising, constructive theological work 
when indigenous African thought systems are privileged, or at least 
granted equal footing, in the discourse. A progressive theology for 
people of African descent begins to emerge in ways that conform to 
the dictates of our current age and its emphasis on respecting differ- 
ence and honoring plurality. 

So what of the future? How do we move forward, and what are the 
implications of this African-centered theological anthropology for 
the future of Black theology and the practical theologies of African 
American Christians in general? What are the sacramental, or litur- 
gical, implications? How would the implementation of this African- 
centered theology inform and alter the black worship space? It is to 
these questions that I now seek answers. 


5 


The Dead Are Not Dead: The Future 
of Black Theology and Black 
Church Theologies 


Beginning the task of constructing a theology of the ancestors requires 
we examine the effect such theologizing will have on Black theology 
and Black church theologies into the future. If indeed the dead are 
not dead, if the anthropology, the epistemology, and the theology that 
much of modernity dismissed, subjugated, and left for dead, are alive, 
what hope does this offer as black people in America continue to do 
theology in the future? What are the implications of this new, yet 
ancient, theological category for the future of both Black theology 
and contemporary Black churches? How do the ancestors impact and 
inform sacramental theology and black church worship? 

This work has been inspired by the problem I identified in the 
introduction as “the anthropological poverty of African people.” 
Engelbert Mveng describes this poverty as the exploitation and sub- 
jugation of indigenous African values, cultural mores, and ancient 
systems of beliefs, by the rest of the world. African American 
Christians themselves are included among those who disparage 
indigenous African belief systems, a phenomenon defined by Dianne 
Stewart as “Black Anti-Africanness,” and it has been my conten- 
tion that black alienation from Africa is not only validated and 
legitimized, but also inspired by Protestant doctrines that in fact 
necessitate it. My purpose has been to begin to construct a new doc- 
trine that overcomes African American Christians’ alienation from 
indigenous Africa, addresses the problem of black anti-African sen- 
timent, and offers an anthropology and understanding of salvation 
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that is more empowering and liberative than that which is tacitly, 
if not explicitly, accepted by Black theology and African American 
Christians generally. 

But why do this at all? Are not twenty-first-century African 
American Christians so far removed from indigenous Africa as to 
render any sort of resurgence of ancient African idioms obsolete, 
irrelevant, and even misguided? I have intentionally avoided an expli- 
cation of the famous debate in African American religious studies 
concerning the question of African retentions.' For me, there is no 
debate. I have assumed the Africanness of African Americans; con- 
sequently, black anti-African sentiment is black self-alienation. It is 
the denigration of an intrinsic aspect of oneself, his or her African 
self, and, as a result, is a problem that must be addressed by a Black 
theology that purports to be a theology of liberation. Black theology 
as an academic discipline, however, has not historically shared this 
belief and has been loath to incorporate indigenous African resources. 
Josiah Young, on the other hand, is one of the few black theologians 
who has been intent on connecting the black church, and Black theol- 
ogy, with its ancient ancestral past. 

In A Pan-African Theology, Young defines black religion as Pan- 
African religion and establishes a context that transcends the spec- 
ificities of the African American Christian context. He calls it the 
“transcontext.” It is a context that relates and connects the expe- 
riences of the vast majority of poor African Americans with poor 
Sub-Saharan Africans on the continent. “To the extent, then, that the 
black North American underclass and the African peasantry comple- 
ment each other in the struggle for liberation, they constitute a ‘trans- 
context’ that illuminates the Pan-African meaning of liberation.”? 
Pan-Africanization therefore “signifies the critical juxtaposition of 
African-Americanization and Africanization. The juxtaposition con- 
stitutes a hermeneutic emergent from a religio-cultural analysis that 
is based on a trans-contextual perspective.”*As a result, Young begins 
the construction of a Pan-African theology, which “seeks to valorize 
what blacks have in common: African destiny, cultural modalities 
and, especially among the poor, radical similarity in socioeconomic 
suffering.”* 

Young’s Pan-African construction assumes the theological cen- 
trality and religious significance of Africa in the religious experi- 
ences of black people. It is, at least in part, a response to the debate 
between James Cone and Charles Long. Long has been critical of 
the Eurocentric theological dependence of Cone’s Black theology. For 
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Long, black religion could not be reduced to Eurocentric expressions 
of Christianity or establish Jesus Christ as an absolute norm. In fact, 
Long argued that theology, as the discipline is presently structured, 
is too narrow and cannot explain or penetrate “the opacity of black 
religion.” By this, Long meant that Christian, and/or Eurocentric, 
theological tools were inadequate for properly discerning black religi- 
osity. Defining black religion, he argued, is a priori to constructing a 
black theology. “Even if one is to have a theology, it must arise from 
religion, something that is prior to theology.”® Long defines black 
religion as fueled by and grounded in a specific substratum. This 
substratum consists of three elements: “(1) the religious image and 
historical reality of Africa; (2) the involuntary presence of blacks in 
North America; and (3) the Deity: the experience and symbol of God 
in the religious experience of blacks.”” Long has famously declared 
“Africa is in our [black Americans] DNA.” Young, therefore, estab- 
lishes his “Pan-African consciousness” as derivative of Long’s black 
religion, and contrary to Cone who wants to establish Jesus Christ as 
an absolute norm. Young suggests that it may be ancient African reli- 
gious modalities that, in many cases, unconsciously inform and guide 
black religious expression. 

Both Long and Young present the religion of the slave as the lynch- 
pin religious experience that connects African American religiosity and 
indigenous African modes of being. Young appropriates the argument 
of Sterling Stuckey specifically as justification for the development of 
his theology. Stuckey contends that it was not necessarily Jesus Christ 
but indigenous African religious expressions that established the cen- 
tral religious component of black religion. In his discussion of the 
ring shout and its prevalence among enslaved Africans for Christian 
conversion, Stuckey shows the link between West African culture and 
enslaved African (black) religion: 


The majority of Africans brought to North America to be enslaved 
were from the central and western areas of Africa—from Congo- 
Angola, Nigeria, Dahomey, Togo, the Gold Coast [Ghana] and Sierra 
Leone. In these areas, an integral part of religion and culture was 
movement in a ring during ceremonies honoring ancestors. There is, in 
fact, substantial evidence for the importance of the ancestral function 
of the circle in West Africa, but the circle ritual imported by Africans 
from the Congo region was so powerful in its elaboration of a religious 
vision that it contributed disproportionately to the centrality of the 
circle in slavery. The use of the circle for religious purposes in slavery 
was so consistent and profound that one could argue that it was what 
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gave form and meaning to black religion and art. It is understandable 
that the circle became the chief symbol of heathenism for missionaries, 
black and white, leading them to seek to eradicate it altogether. That 
they failed to do so owes a great deal to BaKongo influence in par- 
ticular, but values similar to those in Congo-Angola are found among 
Africans a thousand or so miles away, in lands in which the circle is 
also of great importance.’ 


Stuckey posits that indigenous African modes of religious expression, 
the importance of ancestor veneration particularly, are the central and 
most important ingredients in black religious formation, understand- 
ing, and development, especially for enslaved Africans in America: 


Wherever in Africa the counterclockwise dance ceremony was per- 
formed—it is called the ring shout in North America—the dancing and 
singing were directed to the ancestors and gods, the tempo and the revo- 
lution of the circle quickening during the course of movement. The ring 
in which Africans danced and sang is the key to understanding the means 
by which they achieved oneness in America.” 


Moreover, T. J. Desch-Obi explains how the ring shout, as practiced 
among blacks in North America, is a derivation of a Kongo-Angolan 
ritual that is actually a form of martial arts used to invoke the ances- 
tors and lesser deities. Like Stuckey, he describes how the North 
American ring shout “was a counterclockwise dance seen as heathen 
and barbaric to whites but as a legitimate form of worship in the eyes 
of enslaved Africans and their descendants”:! 


The religious hysteria was called “getting happy” by the dancers them- 
selves and was similar in form to African possession dancing, but the 
possession was attributed to the Holy Spirit. It was manifest by jumps, 
kicks, and any number of bodily contortions. For practitioners of 
knocking and kicking, this is when they might break into spontaneous 
expressions of these techniques."4 


Desch-Obi shows how this African religious expression of dance, a 
spiritual martial art, was denigrated and disrupted in North America 
by Protestant Christian sensibilities, which dismissed components of 
the dance as sinful. Enslaved Africans were forced to reappropriate 
the ring shout, declaring the “the ring shout was not a dance as long 
as the feet were not crossed during the shout.” £ 
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Such antipathy toward African religious modalities is eventually 
expressed by influential black religious leaders themselves. Daniel 
Payne, an African Methodist Episcopal bishop, records in his autobi- 
ography a specific encounter with the ring shout about a decade after 
slavery was abolished. He writes: 


About this time [1878] I attended a “bush meeting”... After the sermon 
they formed a ring, and with coats off sung, clapped their hands and 
stamped their feet in a most ridiculous and heathenish way. I told him 
[the pastor] that it was a heathenish way to worship and disgraceful to 
themselves, the race and the Christian name. He said: “Sinners won’t 
get converted unless there is a ring. The Spirit of God works upon 
people in different ways. At camp-meeting there must be a ring here, 
a ring there, a ring over yonder, or sinners will not get converted.” 
To the most thoughtful....I usually succeeded in making the “Band” 
disgusting; but by the ignorant masses...it was regarded as the essence 
of religion.” 


The pastor’s assertion that “sinners won’t get converted unless there 
is a ring” and Payne’s reluctant admission that the masses view the 
ring shout as “the essence of religion” convey the critical theological 
significance of the ancestors, and religious forms of expression that 
derive from their significance, to the emergent black religious experi- 
ence in America. These sentiments also show the resilience of African 
religious idioms that were able to persist in an obviously hostile and 
antagonistic environment made so both by white and black Christian 
missionaries. Given this evidence, Josiah Young concludes that the 
ancestors, or more generally African religious modalities, may in 
fact be more significant than Jesus at accessing the core of slave reli- 
gion. “If Stuckey is correct, the ‘norm’ of slave religion was not Jesus 
Christ, but ‘the ancestors and elders.’ Indeed, Jesus himself tended 
to be interpreted in terms of the religiosity of the ancestors. Thus, 
the ‘Christian faith answered to African religious imperatives.” 4 In 
other words, one can make the claim that the religion of enslaved 
Africans in America was shaped as much by the ancestors, or African 
religious expressions and modalities, as the Christian faith, and, par- 
ticularly, Jesus Christ helped shape the black religious experience. 
It is my position that slave religion was rooted in an African norm 
that was disrupted, disparaged, and displaced by the institutionalized 
black church especially post Civil War. Yet if we conclude that the 
norm for slave religion was indeed the ancestors, then we establish 
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a warrant for the Africanization of black Christian experiences in 
America. 

Young effectively incorporates Stuckey and Long’s arguments in 
order to legitimize his own definition of Pan-African consciousness 
and thus Pan-African theology. Pan-African consciousness, like black 
religion, is fueled by the religious image of Africa as a primordial reli- 
gious symbol and the involuntary presence of blacks in North America. 
This consciousness informs a Pan-African religion, or religious sen- 
sibility, that cannot be reduced to Christianity. “Although this Pan- 
African theology is significantly Christian, systematic reflection on 
Pan-African religion need not be defined by Christian symbols.” 
Consequently, Christianity, if it is to be useful within this religious 
understanding, must conform to the dictates of a Pan-African con- 
sciousness, not vice versa. Protestant theological doctrines, therefore, 
that contradict and exclude fundamental African ways of knowing 
and being are antagonistic to and contradict that which is normative to 
black, and Pan-African, religion. As a result, exposing the problem of 
black anti-African sentiment, should be of urgent concern to African 
Americans, since blacks’ alienation from, and denigration of, Africa 
means a simultaneous alienation from, and denigration of, black reli- 
gion. In reality, black anti-African sentiment is black self-alienation, 
a religio-cultural split personality, a “double-consciousness.”'® Its 
deconstruction is mandated in order to create religio-cultural and psy- 
cho-cultural wholeness and health. 

Following Young’s lead, I have endeavored to validate and resusci- 
tate this Pan-African consciousness by attempting to reconnect black 
religiosity, specifically black church religiosity, with ancient African 
modalities. The ancestors represent the central religious idiom, the 
symbol for this reconnection, and incorporation of this type of doc- 
trine in Black church theology will help to cement the transcontext as 
methodologically valid and bolster the impetus behind the creation of 
a Pan-African theology. 

Yet, this new doctrine, this African-centered conception of the 
human being has radical implications for the future of Black theology 
as well. As an example of a constructive theology dependent upon a 
particular community’s ancient religious heritage and relatively con- 
temporary history (particularly the legacy of West and West/Central 
Africans encounter with Europeans, the transatlantic slave trade, etc.), 
this African-centered theological anthropology represents something 
of a departure from the way in which Black theology has been histori- 
cally constructed, represented, and understood itself. It is a departure 
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also aimed at offering a critical response to recent critiques leveled at 
Black theology, some from those outside the Black community, and 
one in particular, which has announced Black theology’s death and 
contemporary irrelevance. To be sure, my task is to show how this 
paradigm shift can extend the life of this particular form of liberation 
theology. 


The Death of Black Theology? 


The Rise and Demise of Black Theology is an analysis of the his- 
torical breadth of Black theology worldwide. From Black theology’s 
emergence in America to its practice in South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, Alistair Kee also analyzes the theology given birth to by 
Black theology, womanist theology.” Kee is concerned that Black the- 
ology presents race as a closed circle (in the case of womanist theology, 
gender is the closed circle) that preempts critique from outside its closed 
community. He also accuses Black theology of offering an essential- 
ist notion of blackness that is unsustainable. In many ways, he sim- 
ply brings together critiques that black religious scholars themselves 
have made of Black theology (Gayraud Wilmore, Victor Anderson, 
and Cornel West). In his discussion of the original architects of Black 
theology, Kee is one of the few scholars who gives priority to Albert 
Cleage’s development of Black theology over James Cone’s. His jus- 
tification for choosing Cleage over Cone actually strikes at the heart 
of his critique of Black theology, generally, and explains his reason 
for declaring this contemporary Christian theology dead (or at best 
comatose). My hope is to show how privileging Cleage’s theology and 
making it the basis for an epistemological and theological shift to an 
African paradigm addresses some of these critiques and helps resus- 
citate Black theology. 

For Kee, Cleage displays theological originality unparalleled among 
other first-generation black theologians. “The problem for Cleage,” 
Kee argues, “is that it is Christianity itself which has been the sin- 
gle most important factor in legitimizing ‘the white man’s declara- 
tion of black inferiority.’ Deprived of their own traditional religions 
in Africa, the slaves were drawn into the white man’s religion: not 
Christianity, but that European form of Christianity which developed 
to suit the white man’s needs and interests.” !* To this end, Cleage con- 
structs a Black theology, a black Christianity, which he declares is an 
“authentic Christianity,” and purifies the religion of its Eurocentric 
contamination so that Blacks may use it for their liberation. Cleage’s 
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understanding of Christianity shows his theological ingenuity. He 
declares Jesus and the nation Israel black. He then parallels the ancient 
struggle between this black nation Israel and the white nation Rome 
with the contemporary struggle between black and white Americans 
in the 1960s.!? 

Cleage develops an authentic Black theology, first through biblical 
hermeneutics. He criticizes the writings of the apostle Paul and makes 
a distinction between the teachings of Jesus and the teachings of Paul, 
asking “How did we get from the religion of Jesus to the religion of 
oppression?”*° Cleage differentiates Jesus’s religion of liberation from 
Paul’s religion of salvation. The religion of liberation requires living 
in relational harmony with others in the community and is based on 
the principles of communalism, whereas the religion of salvation is 
self-serving, individualistic, and overly personalized. It requires little 
more than faith in the blood sacrifice of Jesus Christ and the personal 
acceptance of Christ as Lord and Savior. Blacks who seek liberation 
must therefore divest themselves of individualism and enter a struggle 
for liberation grounded in the principles of communalism.”! 

Cleage’s theology and plan for liberation requires that blacks them- 
selves be transformed. One of the tenets of this faith is that “individu- 
alism is a beast within each of us. We must destroy the beast within as 
well as the beast without.””? It is this belief that Kee covets and finds 
particularly praiseworthy. He lauds Cleage for not glorifying blacks 
as helpless victims of oppression: 


Once again Cleage refuses to idealise the black victims. It is not that the 
white man is evil and the black man is good: the white man has power 
which abuses and also corrupts, and this pattern will be repeated if 
the black man is fortunate enough ever to have power. Cleage there- 
fore presents another aspect of his Black theology. The way forward is 
not to replace one abuser and corrupter with his mirror image, but to 
find a new way of creating a community, a Nation, in which the gain- 
ing of power will not destroy. This of course is the program of Black 
Christian Nat ionalism.*? 


What Kee fails to acknowledge, however, is that Cleage’s concep- 
tion of “nation” is derived from a traditional African conception of 
communalism. 

For Kee, Black theology’s seminal value lies in the fact that it was 
originally created for incorporation within the black church. Such 
a fact is symbolized in the person of Cleage who was primarily a 
black church pastor and preacher. He was a practical theologian not 
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a systematic academician. “The most striking feature of Cleage’s the- 
ology therefore is that it is set out not in lectures but in sermons. His 
concern is not to justify the ways of God to men, but to teach, encour- 
age, inspire and edify the faithful.”?+ Thus, the original audience for 
Black theology, and especially Cleage’s theology, was black people 
in church pews. Over time, however, this audience shifted. “Black 
theology as we know it was soon to be produced in the very different 
context of the university and the seminary. It gained status from this 
development: it lost infinitely more than it gained.”*> 

According to Kee, James Cone becomes the symbol for the devel- 
opmental shift of Black theology away from the church to the uni- 
versity/seminary setting. He claims something was lost in this shift, 
that “Cone lacks the vision of Cleage: he constantly relates Black 
theology to Black Power. The critical distance between the two is 
lost.”*° Kee is particularly disturbed by Cone’s apparent conflation 
of Christianity and Black Power. According to Cone, “Christianity 
is not alien to Black Power: it is Black Power.”*’ Kee interprets Cone 
as simply inverting the racial hierarchy by declaring “white” bad 
and “black” good. Blackness, for Cone, is not simply what black 
people experience or an existential symbol for a particular cul- 
tural reality. Blackness becomes a universal symbol. “In order to be 
Christian theology, white theology must cease to be white theology 
and become black theology by denying whiteness as an acceptable 
form of human existence and affirming blackness as God’s intention 
for humanity.”*® The problem Kee identifies is the inability of Cone’s 
theology to “adopt a critical distance between Christian values and 
the black community.”?? Kee considers especially problematic Cone’s 
suggestion that sin for blacks is simply the desire to be white. Cone 
appears to make the black community, or blackness, its own ulti- 
mate authority. Thus, Kee accuses Black theology of suffering from 
the problem of reifying the black community or making blackness 
ultimate. I also contend that blackness as an “ontological symbol” 
is further reified by its universalization, which derives from Cone’s 
conflation of Jesus and God. Because Jesus is God, God is black, 
since Jesus chose oppressed existence through which to make his 
appearance in time known to the world. (He was born in poverty 
in a stable in Bethlehem.) Yet Jesus, as the God-man, also models 
humanity proper, or provides the framework for Cone’s theologi- 
cal anthropology; thus, oppressed existence, or blackness, might be 
indistinguishable from the human ontological condition. This con- 
struction (one not shared by Cleage who does not deify Jesus) greatly 
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limits Black theology’s ability to adapt, evolve, and remain a viable 
theology into the twenty-first century, since its analysis is insuffer- 
ably jaded by the prism of American racial constructs and a static 
conception of oppressed condition. Kee therefore declares race (and 
gender) a closed circle, since it is impenetrable from anyone outside 
its normative value. He titles his conclusion, “An Obituary.” 

Kee identifies two problems with the concept of ontological black- 
ness, or, as he suggests, the problem of making blackness ultimate. 
“The first is, if being black is not a natural state but a social and 
political construct, who is responsible for the construction? Certainly 
not black people. It is white people who have defined the essence of 
being black.”3° Kee notes the difficulty that black writers have had 
defining blackness. His explanation is that blackness is “a received 


term, already established elsewhere”:*" 


The second question raised by the construction of the category black 
concerns normativity. If being black were a natural state then it would 
be self-defining, but it is not. In the feminist context we saw that the 
question “What is woman?” is dependent on an answer to the prior 
question, “What is man?” If it is white people who construct the cate- 
gory “black,” then the question, “What is black?” cannot be answered 
without reference to the prior question “What is white?” Except that 
that question is not asked. Men ask the question, “What is woman?” 
because woman is the Other. They do not ask the question “What is 
man?” because that is the given. The difficulty in defining black is not 
just that it is a social construct, effected by whites, but that initially 
the definition of black is not-white. The difficulty is compounded by 
the situation that whites refuse to provide the definition by which not- 
white would begin to make sense.” 


In an effort to argue against racial reification, Kee overstates his 
point. Cone is obviously not concerned with whether or not “whites 
provide a definition by which not-white would begin to make sense.” 
Cone’s (and Cleage’s) purpose is to empower blacks to define and 
name reality for themselves. Cone’s project is obviously an effort to 
do just this. Is Kee suggesting that blacks are incapable of this, or 
should not be afforded this right, simply because of the way in which 
racialized existence emerged? Kee’s central point, however, is right 
in that blackness and black identity, as defined by Cone, does seem 
to be dependent on some notion of whiteness as its binary oppo- 
site. In other words, blackness is the antiwhiteness and has yet to be 
defined in some way independent of whiteness. But Victor Anderson 
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has already made this argument. In Beyond Ontological Blackness, 
Anderson asserts: 


The disclosure of the ways that race is reified—i.e., treated as if it 
objectively exists independent of historically contingent factors and 
subjective intentions—in the writings of history and contemporary 
African-American cultural and religious thinkers is the first theme of 
the book. Throughout this book, I describe this tendency toward racial 
reification as ontological blackness. Ontological blackness is a cover- 
ing term that connotes categorical, essentialist and representational 
languages depicting black life and experience.?3 


Anderson uses Cone’s term “ontological blackness,” which he defines 
as essentializing blackness, to criticize Black theology for being 
dependent on the very reality that it presents itself as radically oppos- 
ing—whiteness. “While Black theology justifies itself as radically 
oppositional to whiteness, it nevertheless requires whiteness, white 
racism, and white theology for its self-disclosure of its new black being 
and it legitimacy.”*+ Essentializing blackness, therefore, is fraught 
with error and peril since to do so reifies a concept originally cre- 
ated to oppress people of African descent and severely circumscribes 
notions of authentic black existence. Even redefining blackness still 
leaves it embroiled within a racial discourse that requires the existence 
of its opposite (or some opposite): whiteness. Anderson makes it clear: 
“In black theology, blackness has a totality of meaning... Because 
black life is fundamentally determined by black suffering and resis- 
tance to whiteness (the power of nonbeing), black existence is with- 
out the possibility of transcendence from the blackness that whiteness 
created.”>> 

Alistair Kee goes on to claim that the real problem with Black theol- 
ogy is its lack of class critique and analysis. He argues that Black theol- 
ogy claims to be informed by Latin American liberation theologies and 
the scholarship of Cornel West, a black Baptist and a “Chekhovian 
Christian” and Marxist, but it appears to have learned nothing from 
their Marxist analysis. In his discussion of Cornel West, Kee asserts, 
“His Marxist analysis of class and his criticism of capitalism have 
been almost entirely ignored: that is a tragedy. Yet Black theologians 
frequently insist that such analysis and criticism are necessary: that is 
a farce.”36 

Kee concludes by invoking Gayraud Wilmore and his article 
addressing the future of Black theology in Black Faith and Public 
Talk, a collection of lectures at a conference commemorating the 
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thirtieth anniversary of the publication of Cone’s first work, Black 
Theology and Black Power. Kee argues that it is actually Wilmore 
that first suggests that Black theology may be dead. “The unspo- 
ken question on the thirtieth anniversary...is whether or not black 
theology ought not be pronounced dead at the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago and given a decent burial back at Union 
Theological Seminary and at the Interdenominational Theological 
Center where it was first acclaimed.”?” 

Wilmore hopes that Black theology can avoid such a death, yet 
posits three unmet needs that face those who are convinced of Black 
theology’s cogency. The first is the need for a mass movement. 
“Black theology has never been able to grasp the imagination or stir 
the loyalty of the mass of people.”3® The second need is to “black- 
enize” Christian education materials so the black church can learn 
from Black theology and also work to bridge the chasm that exists 
between the academy and the black church. The third need is to 
address “the reality of the black world outside the United States.” 
What does Black theology have to say to the diasporic Africans out- 
side America? Wilmore believes that “black theology can still be a 
contagion, administered by a small contingent of black theologians 
and scholars, that could infect larger institutions, structures, and 
various ad hoc organizations...even if one doesn’t use the term 
‘black theology. ”3? 

Wilmore’s critique coupled with Kee’s assertion that Black theol- 
ogy is dead, or dying, raises questions about the continued use of the 
term “Black theology” and its future method, content, scope, and 
ultimate goal. If Black theology continues to essentialize, universalize, 
and thereby reify the construct of race, then its agenda will always be 
limited and its scope too narrowly conceived. Race, and specifically a 
racialized theology, is a closed circle if it prevents critique from out- 
side itself and is only understood among a few intellectual elites. 

Kee, however, has his own agenda and often misappropriates 
Wilmore. For example, he casually dismisses Wilmore’s third unmet 
need that Black theology reconnect with churches, mosques, and 
scholars throughout the African Diaspora: 


If building a new institutional base for a politically astute black libera- 
tion theology on the home front is greatly needed today, a renewed con- 
tact and bonding with African, Caribbean, and black Latin American 
churches, mosques, intellectuals, and religious leaders is greatly 
needed on the overseas front. How can we continue to theologize 
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about the revelatory significance and pragmatic efficacy of black- 
ness and African-centeredness, and not be in collaboration with black 
Christians, Muslims, and traditional religionists in the Motherland 
and wherever a self-conscious, religiously oriented African Diaspora 
exists.*° 


It is precisely my contention that African-centeredness offers a way 
out of the closed circle of race while simultaneously offering a warrant 
for renewed contact with black religious experiences and institutions 
throughout the African Diaspora. Given Wilmore’s claim, perhaps 
African theologians have some insight to offer in helping North 
American Black theology avoid imminent death. 

Emmanuel Martey traces the debate in Africa over theologies of 
liberation and theologies of inculturation. Liberationists, primarily 
Black theologians of South Africa, are concerned with political and 
economic inequalities in their society while inculturationists are con- 
sumed with indigenous African cultural revival and renewal. Martey 
identifies four types of liberation projects in Africa—race, gender, 
class, and cultural oppression. These four liberation projects, however, 
are reduced to two major theological camps that are often very critical 
of each other. Inculturationists criticize liberationists for creating a 
Western-derived theology for African consumption.*! And liberation- 
ists criticize inculturationists’ disengagement from the contemporary 
political issues that affect the continent. They have little to say about 
“the critical questions raised by the political and economic realities of 
the continent ....Inculturation [they say] can not occur in an oppres- 
sive and exploitative environment.”** 

Martey, however, identifies pitfalls with both approaches. 
Inculturationists tend to present African culture in a superficial way 
that emphasizes and glorifies a static past. Inculturation also appears 
to be inadequate at addressing the realities of colonialism, clas- 
sism, racism, sexism, or capitalist imperialism. Liberation theology, 
however, is not sensitive enough to the reality of Western cultural 
hegemony and supremacy, often failing to perform the much-needed 
epistemological shift from Western traditions toAfrican. Martey con- 
cludes, “It is when both the liberationist and inculturationist analyses 
of African theological reality are integrated that we arrive at a new 
perspective in the creation of a unified theology of cultural and politi- 
cal liberation.”4% 

His suggestion is to synthesize the two theological trajectories, 
which he calls a “Black African Theology.” This theology defines 
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blackness as synonymous with political renewal and Africanization 
with a religio-cultural renewal. Martey’s “blackness” relativizes and 
de-essentializes black identity. “Black African theology advocates the 
use of the following modes of analysis and stresses their dialectical 
relations: 1. the race model against racism; 2. the sex model against 
gender oppression; 3. (poverty) the class analysis model or Marxist 
and neo-Marxist tools of analysis against classism; and 4. The reli- 
giocultural model of analysis against cultural oppression.”44 This 
race-gender-class-culture contextual prism informs black African 
theological hermeneutics. 

While Martey’s creation is a model intended for use in Africa (it is 
context specific), I think it offers a resource for thinking differently about 
the future of Black theology in the American context. In his use of the 
term “Black African,” Martey redefines blackness in a way that avoids 
Kee’s and Victor Anderson’s legitimate concerns about North American 
Black theology. For Martey, “Black” is not a natural state, or essential 
way of being, but a political label that refers simply to the need to eradi- 
cate racist, political oppression. It is a political tool used to disclose and 
uncover institutionalized racism. Black is not an essentialist category that 
in some way explains a people’s inherent nature; nor is there any hidden 
theological dimension to the term. Additionally, a black African theo- 
logical hermeneutics confronts the need for inculturation and highlights 
the inability, or ineffectiveness, of Black theology to offer a sufficient 
religio-cultural critique. Black theology has appropriated too much of 
the Western theological paradigm. Conversely, a black African herme- 
neutics encourages the construction of theologies that overcome such 
cultural hegemony and begins the task of thinking about what an indig- 
enous theological methodology might look like for African Americans. 
The doctrine of the ancestors is an attempt at just such an indigenous 
theological methodology. 

The need to connect African American interests to a Black African 
theological hermeneutics, however, encourages a reassessment of 
Young’s Pan-African theology and Pan-African consciousness. Young, 
whose work is not even mentioned by Kee, begins the construction of 
a Pan-African theology that seems to address Wilmore’s third unmet 
need, “the reality of the black world outside the United States.” His 
Pan-African theology is a contribution to Black theology and presents 
terminology, and a way of doing theology, that can potentially extend 
the life of Black theology and transverse the problem of racial reification 
through Young’s introduction of the “transcontext.” The transcontext 
is an appropriate methodological term that connects the experiences 
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and realities of African Americans, and other diasporic Africans, with 
Africans on the continent. It thereby overcomes the limitations endemic 
to the unique way in which race has evolved and developed in America. 
While the context of Martey’s Black African theology is Africa, Young’s 
transcontext coalesces, and makes alliances between, the existential 
realities of Africans and African Americans, since “the black North 
American underclass and the African peasantry complement each 
other in the struggle for liberation.” Young also seems to be aware 
of the relationship between class and religio-cultural assimilation. It 
has been argued by some that the poor tend to assimilate to dominant, 
cultural hegemonic forces to a lesser degree than the middle or upper 
class; thus, the African American underclass and African peasantry 
may share more indigenous resources in common than they realize. 

I see my work as an attempt to address the problem of religio- 
cultural oppression and perform the much-needed paradigm shift 
that will allow Black theology to overcome its preoccupation with 
the politics of race, a Western social construct. Wilmore calls for this 
himself when he argues that we should theologize in collaboration 
with “traditional religionists in the Motherland” if we are to continue 
to posit the “revelatory significance and pragmatic efficacy of black- 
ness and African-centeredness.”*° However, it is not clear as to how 
or even whether Wilmore makes a distinction between blackness and 
African-centeredness. What is clear is that race is a closed circle. By 
remaining within that circle, black theologians essentially argue with 
white scholars and theologians on their terms, using their concepts, 
their definitions, and playing by their rules. It is an unfair fight, an 
alien methodology, forced on black theologians and religious scholars 
because of the inherent restrictions and limitations involved in justi- 
fying oneself to a white academic audience. Indigenizing, however, 
requires Africanizing and constructing, or resuscitating, concepts, 
idioms, and modalities that predate European/Western influence. 
The ancestors cry out for this type of religio-cultural liberation. 

Alistair Kee, however, is also critical of attempts to revive tradi- 
tional African religious paradigms and models because of apparent 
abuses that he says occur in the contemporary practice of African 
religions. He asks us to consider a specific incident: 


In 2001, the limbless, headless torso of a baby boy was found in the 
river Thames, in London. Through a patient and prolonged forensic 
investigation, using DNA evidence, the boy was traced back to the 
Benin province in Nigeria. Dozens of children go missing every year 
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in this area, taken for ritual sacrifice. The boy had been imported into 
the UK for the use of Nigerians as a religious commodity. I suspect 
that this would qualify as an aspect of what Anderson calls “the gro- 
tesque.” Anyone with a real historical interest in African traditional 
religion would have to deal with such practices. Did the Christian mis- 
sionaries after all do some good in Africa? But more than that, how 
can African-Americans who profess a love for Africa take some moral 
responsibility not for Africa of the past, but for African children today, 
at this very moment?“ 


Kee’s sentiments here expose the all-too-familiar practice of Europeans 
grossly mischaracterizing African religions as not only doing harm to 
African people but also intending to render African religions as illegit- 
imate, antisocial, and dysfunctional. His implication is that when and 
where violent, antisocial abuses occur in Africa, or African diasporic 
communities, among those who might (or might not) practice African 
religions, it is misconstrued that the behavior is somehow sanctioned, 
or encouraged, by the religion itself. Such a suggestion is a malicious 
mischaracterization that is as insulting as it is false. In her article, 
“Orisha Traditions in the West,” Dianne Stewart Diakite disputes the 
claim that human sacrifice, or “evil sorcery,” is in any way encouraged 
by any religion, African, African-derived, or otherwise. She condemns 
such practices as a “threat to the integrity of all religions”: 


The occasion to disrupt the automatic attribution of horrific antiso- 
cial rituals to African sacred traditions has long passed. This is not to 
deny that people of African descent, even some purporting spiritual 
allegiance to an African-derived religion, might readily engage in such 
dealings. It is to say though that the phenomenon of “evil sorcery” is 
neither sponsored by African Religion nor by any other religion on 
the “primitive” side of the globe. Rather, it is a universal threat to the 
integrity of all religions. There is no doubt a conceptual understanding 
in African and other global religions that persons and invisible agents 
can deploy mystical power for harmful purposes. Still, no one would 
think of reducing Christianity to “Satanism” just because its concep- 
tual framework contains the notion of “the devil.”48 


Additionally, as has been documented, the history of Christianity 
is replete with aberrant religious communities who have performed 
horrible atrocities against humanity; however, I have not as yet seen 
Christianity, as a religion, condemned, dismissed, or delegitimized 
because of it. Has Christianity ever been rendered hopelessly corrupt 
because of the genocidal acts of German Christians during the reign of 
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the Third Reich in Nazi Germany, or because of the murderous abuses 
waged against black people by the Ku Klan Klan, a white supremacist, 
Christian terrorist group in America in the nineteenth-and twentieth 
centuries? Each group obviously had its own version of human sacrifice. 
Honorable mention might also go to the Catholic Church in Europe and 
its sanction of the trafficking of black bodies during the transatlantic 
slave trade, or the surreal sight of visiting a slave dungeon off the coast 
of Ghana and seeing a Portuguese church building as part of the slave 
dungeon structure. Abuses have and continue to occur by individuals 
and even official institutional representatives who profess a particular 
religious faith; however, to suggest that such acts are condoned, or even 
encouraged, by the religion itself is to do harm to the religion. Human 
sacrifice is not a component, aspect, or feature of any contemporary 
African, or African-derived, religion. 

Furthermore, I make a distinction between African, specifically 
Akan, metaphysics or theological categories, and their implementation 
in African (Akan) cultural practices. The significance of this distinction 
underscores the fact that indigenous African theology and African cul- 
tural practices are not synonymous. Just as the incorporation of certain 
African religious beliefs results in specific African cultural practices, 
those beliefs could just as easily be interpreted in ways that do not 
require such practices. For example, the belief that the ancestors rein- 
carnate has been used by men to justify practices that lead to African 
women’s oppression in Ghana by placing severe restrictions on wom- 
en’s life possibilities in order to mask reverence for the woman’s womb. 
It has also been used as a justification for polygamy. The thinking goes: 
the more wombs a man successfully impregnates, the more opportuni- 
ties and potential vehicles through which his particular ancestors may 
return, thus providing greater security for his own return after death. 
But does such patriarchal reasoning regarding this theological category 
disqualify the category? Is it possible to critique sexist, African cul- 
tural practices, and also critique other possible practices that violate 
human rights, without disqualifying the metaphysics or theology that 
was improperly appropriated to justify such cultural practices in the 
first place? Why throw out the baby with the bathwater? Alistair Kee 
fails to make a distinction between the baby (indigenous African theol- 
ogy/metaphysics) and the bathwater (certain abuses performed by some 
Africans); thus, the incident he cites is a misguided effort to cast asper- 
sions on all indigenous African religions and cultures. 

Finally, his question: “Did the Christian missionaries after all do 
some good in Africa?” is a statement of religio-cultural chauvinism. 
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Such a statement exacerbates African anthropological poverty. 
It is a subtle attempt to imply the religious supremacy of Western 
Christianity and discount, and render ineffectual, any attempt to 
resuscitate religious resources from the African religious heritage. It 
is akin to saying there is nothing of value to be gleaned from Africa 
that would be edifying for African Americans. This European male is 
in no position to make such a misguided claim. 

My disagreement with Kee on this point strikes at the core of my 
concern overall. My claim is that fundamental Protestant doctrines 
actually contribute to, theologically justify, and inspire black religious 
oppression, anti-A frican sentiment, and need to be reconstructed if they 
are to provide resources for black/African liberation (or to use Delores 
Williams’s terms “survival/quality of life”). Indigenous African reli- 
gions, specifically certain theological categories, do provide a source 
for this reconstruction; however, this does not mean that indigenous 
African cultural practices are above critique. Therefore, condemning 
the aberrant, antisocial action of some in a specific African ethnic 
group fails to implicate those African Americans determined to revive 
ancestral legacies for their rich theological value, spiritual guidance, 
and ancient, yet contemporary, wisdom. 

This African-centered construction, however, does raise questions 
about theological method and whether or not theology should con- 
tinue to make universal truth claims. What I assert as potentially 
liberative for an African American Christian context is merely a 
relative, historically contingent, expression of truth. It makes only 
a limited claim to universal applicability as it is based on a particu- 
lar community’s ancestral traditions and heritage; it is a construc- 
tion that is largely context dependent. The ancestors embody and 
symbolize this contingency and relativity, since different groups of 
people have different ancestors. Culturally specific ancestors can- 
not be universalized; they are mostly local and contextual. Even the 
way these ancestors model the exemplary life would vary given the 
contingencies of their day and time. Thus, the ancestors invite us to 
rethink the assumption that the task of theology is to make universal 
truth claims. In this way, the methodology being asserted is consis- 
tent with much liberationist and postmodern thought. 


Theological Method 


James Cone asserts clearly, in his seminal work, A Black Theology 
of Liberation, that truth is not objective and theological knowledge, 
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specifically, is the production of particular communities. For Cone, 
“theology is always identified with a particular community. It is either 
identified with those who inflict oppression or with those who are its 
victims.”4? Later he states, “Theology cannot be separated from the 
community which it represents. It assumes that truth has been given 
to the community at the moment of its birth. Its task is to analyze the 
implications of that truth, in order to make sure that the community 
remains committed to that which defines its existence. Theology is 
the continued attempt of the community to define in every generation 
its reason for being in the world.”*° Cone’s understanding of theology 
conveys the very way in which liberation theology is innovative. It 
posits a particular truth in light of the existential realities of specific 
communities and is driven by a specific goal. It eschews an abstract 
conception of truth, absolute or universal, and jettisons talk of an 
abstract humanity, but concerns itself with a particular aspect of con- 
crete humanity (oppressed black existence). 

Liberationist thought is pragmatic in that it eschews abstract uni- 
versalist categories and unashamedly shows preference for a partic- 
ular subset of humanity. It is necessarily partisan, since it aims to 
achieve a presumably attainable goal for a particular group of people 
in human history. Sharon Welch is insightful in her explication of 
the liberationist method revealing its opposition to abstract, universal 
conceptions of the human being. For liberation theologians, the truth 
of Christian faith is not an abstract or universal description of the 
God-human relationship but is intrinsically historical and practical. 
As a result, she concludes, “To ask liberation theologians to answer 
ontological or metaphysical questions is to ask them no longer to do 
liberation theology. Those questions may still be asked by traditional 
thinkers. Liberation theology, however, represents a different focus, 
and to attempt to find in it an ontology or a universal anthropology 
is to miss the point of its innovation: the operation of a practical, not 
a speculative, concept of truth.”*! In this way, liberation theology is 
antithetical to the method of mainline Protestant theology and its 
universalist claims. Welch, revealing her reliance on Michel Foucault, 
puts it thus: 


Liberation theology is an insurrection of subjugated knowledges and 
the manifestation of a new episteme. Liberation theology is grounded 
in a particular activity of the church, not in an exegesis of scripture, 
not in an interpretation of the Christian tradition, or in philosophical 
questions and concerns. To identify liberation theology explicitly as an 
insurrection of subjugated knowledges provides us with a rationale for 
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its central themes: a pretheoretical commitment to the oppressed as the 
focus of theological reflection and a turn to the practical category of 
liberation as the criterion of “authentic” Christianity and evidence of 
the truth of Christianity.** 


This theological method resonates well with pragmatism’s emphasis 
on solidarity rather than objectivity: 


The emphasis on solidarity means more than simply the discovery of 
another theme for theological reflection. This emphasis marks the 
manifestation of a new episteme. It implies not only a different inter- 
pretation of the Christian tradition but a different way of interpret- 
ing: it provides a means of understanding in which practice is both 
a hermeneutic key and a means of verification. Solidarity is inher- 
ently practical, and the thought that comprehends it is also intrinsi- 
cally related to specific practices. The focus of liberation theology is 
not on eternal verities but on strategically important ideas. Themes 
of redemption and Christology are treated only in the context of the 
struggle for liberation. This means that the ideas, doctrines, and sym- 
bols of the Christian faith are understood in terms of their function in 
the struggle of people for liberation. 


Acknowledging liberation theology as the creation of a new episteme 
also ultimately reveals the inadequacies of traditional theological 
methods. Their insistence on affirming a universal anthropology, 
common to, for example, liberal, orthodox, and neo-orthodox theol- 
ogies, is actually oppressive since it subjugates other equally relevant, 
practical, context-specific anthropologies that may defy traditional 
Christian categories. Welch asserts, “The idea of the universal is per- 
nicious, because it masks the fact that what it makes normative is 
actually a particular aspect of the human being, or human existence. 
This notion of universal man is an abstraction, lacking particularity 
and specificity.”*4 If the idea of the universal is not just misguided 
but insidious, then how should we do theology? Does not God-talk 
require postulating universals? 

In his essays on theological method, Gordon Kaufman argues that 
“the ideas of God and the world are constructed by the human imagi- 
nation for essentially practical purposes.”** He further describes three 
distinct models of theology as first order, second order, and third 
order. First-order theology is the most prevalent type of theology and 
is the one that Kaufman argues against. It is established on the prem- 
ise that the theologian’s task is not imaginative and constructive, but 
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descriptive and explanatory. These theologians presumably operate 
under the illusion that they can adequately describe God, humankind, 
and the world as they are, “as though they were objects over against 
us which in some way could be described.”36 Kaufman claims that the 
vast majority of Western theologians fall within this camp. 

Second-order theology, however, recognizes theology and theolog- 
ical concepts as human imaginative constructs. It does not ask: do our 
conceptions accurately describe reality as is, but “what is the ground 
or justification for making this kind of construction? What alternative 
constructs are available, and how might they be justified.”57 It oper- 
ates more in the vein of comparative religion and theologies. Finally, 
third-order theology is the actual work of constructing meaningful 
theological concepts, categories, and positions that help to orient life 
or provide existential value. Kaufman worries that much postmodern 
theology, however, is trapped in the mode of second-order theology 
when what is necessary for theology is to move to the area of third- 
order theology. 

Kaufman’s distinctions between first-, second-, and third-order the- 
ology are useful as a heuristic aid in developing an African-centered 
theological anthropology within a black church context. Kaufman’s 
critique of first-order theology parallels my criticism of a positivisitic 
objectivist epistemology. I argue that communities construct knowl- 
edge locally and these local expressions are relative and contextually 
determined. The ancestors, in fact, represent this emphasis on local 
knowledge production. The most common objection to this argument, 
however, is that since all epistemologies are local (making all theologies 
local), there is no basis for critiquing, criticizing, or even condemn- 
ing postulates or constructs that are, for example, racist, sexist, or 
homophobic. All expressions become culturally relative, each equally 
as truthful as another. 

Kaufman’s concerns about much of postmodern theology mirrors 
the problem with this objection. To suggest that all theologies are 
purely relative and equally true (to the extent that any of them are 
true) is to engage in second-order theology. This method of theology 
no longer asserts claims to objectivity or universality but simply asks: 
What is the justification for such a belief? The assumption here is that 
if a community can justify a truth claim to themselves, such justifi- 
cation makes it true enough for them and beyond critique for those 
outside the community. This is akin to having everyone in the com- 
munity affirm the claim as absolute, even as outsiders acknowledge 
it as relative. What Kaufman is suggesting, however, is that we fight 
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against the urge to dwell in this mode of theology but continue on to 
the next step. 

Third-order theology, for Kaufman, is the mode of theological con- 
struction. In this mode, the theologian self-consciously constructs con- 
cepts that have practical import for the community and help orient 
reality. By self-consciously constructing, the theologian acknowledges 
that his theological concepts are finite and relative. In fact, according to 
Kaufman, all theologies are relative, historically contingent, and con- 
textually determined, because God is the ultimate mystery, the infinite 
that our finitude prevents us from accessing fully. Therefore, since it is 
human beings who theologize, no theology is absolute, and, in fact, it 
is when human-constructed theological categories are reified that they 
become idols. But if no theology is absolute, then it should logically fol- 
low that none is above critique and examination. The difference in the 
third-order theology (from the first- and second-order ones) is that we 
(human beings of religious faith) agree that all our constructions are 
relative (since it is we who construct them and not God) and created for 
practical purposes by various communities. 

If we agree that theological constructs are relative and contingent, 
we can agree that they must all be critiqued and examined constantly 
to determine whether these constructs are still viable, relevant, and 
practical for the continued health, prosperity, and sustenance of the 
community. Such an examination requires dialogue and conversation 
across community lines with members of diverse theological commu- 
nities. We only come to see the relativity of our constructs when we 
are exposed to the rich diversity that exists in our society outside our 
parochial communities. If I remain exclusively within the homogene- 
ity of my particular community, I come to accept our concerns, our 
beliefs, and our representations of truth as absolute. In effect, I reify the 
community (this is essentially the critique Kee levels at Black theology). 
Third-order theology, however, demands cross-cultural dialogue, and 
in so doing, protects one against the second-order fallacy. The second- 
order fallacy allows communities to construct theological concepts in 
isolation from other communities and presume their constructs to be 
absolute when cross-cultural dialogue would perhaps uncover their rel- 
ativity. Kaufman’s third-order theology exposes that fallacy and makes 
intercultural dialogue central to its method. 

Third-order theology also corrects the first-order fallacy since the 
“ultimate concern” moves from an emphasis on discovering absolute 
truth to an emphasis on solving practical (and local) problems. Gayraud 
Wilmore and Alistair Kee both lament the shift in Black theology from 
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its construction in the church to its production in the context of the 
university and the seminary. The move represents the shift from local, 
community-specific representations of truth (Albert Cleage’s Black the- 
ology) to more universal black, Christian truth claims (academic Black 
theology). Wilmore attributes the decline in the mass movement poten- 
tial of Black theology to “the eventually sincere though half-hearted 
embrace of the white academy which, while helpfully accrediting black 
theology for seminary and university teaching, flattered and then dis- 
tracted black theologians and scholars of religion from dealing more 
directly with the urgent problem of the poor and disinherited black 
people who needed them the most.” Wilmore’s sentiments in 1999 
reflect his initial concerns with, and apprehensions about, Black theol- 
ogy in 1972, in Black Religion and Black Radicalism: 


Cone’s early struggle for academic legitimation of a black theology, as 
such, was commendable. He satisfied the norm of a certain emphasis 
on universality and avoided ideological presuppositions, a stance that 
he and his critics agreed was necessary for any systematic theology to 
be taken seriously. The question subsequently raised in this discussion, 
however, was whether the black religious experience requires such a 
validation by white systematic theology before it can be commended 
to African Americans who are being socialized away from their tradi- 
tions, and whether the strain toward universality does not ipso facto 
rob black religion of the freedom to be one approach to God’s revela- 
tion in Scripture.’ 


Even after 27 years, Wilmore has not faltered from his initial claim 
that Black theology’s “strain towards universality” robbed the theol- 
ogy of its practical and pragmatic effectiveness. This strain toward 
universality is definitely an academic interest (such is the nature of the 
university setting) and is also a Eurocentric Christian preoccupation, 
but is it an indigenous African concern? What are the “traditions” 
from which African Americans are being socialized away? And do 
Wilmore’s concerns suggest that the proper locale for the develop- 
ment of Black theology is the black church, not the academy? Perhaps 
the local black church, since it is the one major institution owned and 
controlled by black people, provides a better vehicle than the academy 
for constructing practical, effective, and contextually liberating, local 
black theologies. The relevant questions become: Who is the audience, 
and what is the desired goal of the theology for that audience? The 
audience of local pastors who construct theology via the sermon for 
public auditory consumption is obviously different from the audience 
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of black theologians writing for publication and academic validation 
from tenure review committees and scholars in their discipline. 

Is it possible to view some black churches as their own indigenous 
black academies? Pastors, local ministers, and their laity often con- 
struct truth locally through the experience of worship. Localized 
constructions of communal knowledge often derive from the act 
of worship itself, the church’s liturgy, and the points of theological 
emphasis in the liturgy. Liturgical theology, at times, may differ from 
the formal, official theology and therefore provides an entry point 
for examining how local black churches might, in their own way, 
begin to address the specific problem identified in this work: black 
Christian anti-African sentiment. 

There are black church communities throughout the United States 
that have begun the task of reconnecting with Africa and constructing 
an African-centered Christian theology. I have identified three congre- 
gations in the greater Atlanta area alone that venerate the ancestors 
in the worship space and have theologies and Christian doctrines that 
are informed and transformed by this indigenous African concept. In 
so doing, these local, black Christian communities inform and guide 
my own efforts to construct an African-centered Christian liturgy that 
can practically express the way in which the ancestors, as a theologi- 
cal anthropology, might be incorporated within the black Christian 
worship space. These churches also unveil the hidden truth that local 
congregations are taking (and not asking for), the theological initiative 
to do theology in ways that speak best to the pragmatic needs of their 
particular congregations. And they are not waiting for direction, guid- 
ance, or instruction from professional black theologians and scholars 
of religion. The pastor’s audience is his or her local congregation, not 
all of Christendom; hence, these communities unashamedly construct 
truth in a way that promotes psycho-spiritual health and wholeness for 
their own members. These local churches reveal the truth that regard- 
less of what the future holds for academic Black theology, the dead 
are not dead, since local black congregations continue to give birth to 
novel ways of doing theology. 


Venerating the Ancestors: A 
Worship Experience 


The three churches under investigation make the veneration of ances- 
tors central to their worship experience and the construction of their 
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theology. They are Sankofa United Church of Christ, First Afrikan 
Church (also known as First African Presbyterian Church), and the 
Shrines of the Black Madonna of the Pan African Orthodox Christian 
Church. I have participated in the experience of public worship in 
each of these churches, paying particular attention to the ritual of 
pouring libations, which is an act believed to summon the presence 
of the ancestors. 


Sankofa United Church of Christ 


Sankofa is a church in the United Church of Christ denomination. 
The pastor is Reverend Derrick Rice who is an ordained UCC pas- 
tor. Sankofa self-identifies as an Afrikan-centered Christian Ministry. 
The pouring of libations is a ritual that takes place in the first part 
of the worship service. There are no rigid guidelines or precise words 
uttered. The main purpose is simply to invoke the presence of the 
ancestors, to literally summon their presence, their attention, and 
their power to influence the worship space. The leader does not have 
to be the pastor, in fact, this ritual is often led by lay persons. In the 
context of this specific church, the ritual of pouring libations has been 
regularly led by one of the musicians of the church who does not even 
self-identify as a Christian. 

I witnessed a member of the congregation leading the ritual. His 
materials were a potted plant and a glass of water. He began by 
explaining the significance of the pouring of libations and indicated 
that the ancestors whose names would be called were being sum- 
moned for particular reasons. He noted the importance of honoring 
the connection between the past, present, and future in an indigenous 
African worldview. The leader then invited the eldest female in the 
worship space to utter the name of the first ancestor to be invoked. 
When the name was called, he poured a portion of the water in the 
glass onto the soil of the plant and uttered the word “Ase” (It is so!). 
Ase is a Yoruba term that refers to the life force that exists in all 
creation. The congregation then repeated “Ase.” This act of water- 
ing the plant was repeated each time a new name was called. Finally, 
after several names were invoked and the water depleted, the ritual 
ended. 

Pastor Rice indicated in his public comments that his under- 
standing of ancestor veneration and his Afrikan-centered orienta- 
tion to Christian worship influence the operational procedures of 
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the church. He has a nonauthoritarian style and readily admits that 
his theology and opinions are not the only relevant ones. He tries 
to create a communal worship space and empower the congrega- 
tion to take leadership roles in the facilitation of worship, including 
the children who lead the prayer of invocation and welcoming of 
visitors.°° 

Pastor Rice expressed through his sermons that Sankofa’s rev- 
erence for the ancestors has influenced their doctrine of salvation, 
theological anthropology, and their understanding of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus is an important ancestor for them, but not the preeminent one. 
Regarding theological anthropology, Pastor Rice indicated that he 
does not believe in the doctrine of original sin. Based on his study 
of indigenous African culture, he believes that we all come to the 
Earth with a destiny, or purpose, before birth. He quoted the Bible 
as warrant or justification for this belief. In the book of the Hebrew 
prophet Jeremiah (1:5), it states, “Before I formed you in the womb, 
I knew you. I consecrated you prophet to the nations.” Pastor Rice 
interprets this text as a warrant for the African-centered notion that 
each individual human soul is unique and instilled with a specific 
purpose. These souls, then, are in no way contaminated, stained, or 
defiled. 

His discussion of theological anthropology led to further, follow-up 
conversations after his sermon about his doctrine of salvation. His rev- 
erence for the ancestors has clearly impacted the church’s theological 
anthropology (away from more conventional Protestant approaches to 
theological anthropology) and led to a reimagining of soteriology, the 
doctrine of salvation. Pastor Rice still holds firmly to the belief that 
salvation is through Jesus alone, but “Jesus alone” is a reference to the 
spirit, his life’s mission, the purpose of Jesus, and his living ancestral 
presence, not his death on the cross or some presumed blood atone- 
ment he is thought to have made. 

In short, Pastor Rice and Sankofa’s veneration and reverence for the 
ancestors appear to preclude them from interpreting Christianity in an 
exclusive way. The ancestors demand a more inclusive orientation and 
religious sensibility. This inclusivity is further revealed in the fact that 
a confessed non-Christian regularly leads one of the most important 
rituals in the church. If the ancestors are given theological priority, a 
radical rethinking of traditional Protestant doctrines is required. Such 


a contention was confirmed for me more fully after my experiences at 
the First Afrikan Church. 
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First Afrikan Church, Lithonia, Georgia 


A radical reimagining of theology is expressed even more poignantly 
in the example of First Afrikan Church, where the Reverend Dr. Mark 
A. Lomax is the pastor. The importance placed upon honoring the 
ancestors is immediately conveyed in the First Afrikan Church 
Credo: 


We believe that those people who have gone before us and who, 
while alive on the physical plane of existence were loving, nurturing, 
committed to the welfare of younger generations, lived just lives, 
spoke the truth of love, and worked to make their own villages, 
tribes, nations and world better than it was when they were born, 
are ancestors. We believe that our ancestors are with us and should 
be honored and respected by us; that we should always welcome 
them to the table of communalship; and that we should invoke their 
memories frequently. We believe that the cultures of Afrikan peoples 
are to be as highly regarded as the cultures of people who no lon- 
ger identify as Afrikan. We believe that Afrikan names for God are 
as significant as English and German names for God. We therefore 
reserve the right and are determined to use the names for God that 
are derived from our own native tongues. We believe in community; 
that community is inclusive of infants, ancestors, those present and 
those absent.®! 


The ancestors function as religious idioms and living realities as well 
as symbols that reconnect this African American Christian congrega- 
tion with its Afrikan heritage. 

The worship experience merges African and Christian elements 
in the service in such a way as to make them indistinguishable. 
Following the processional, there is an ancestral invocation led 
by the liturgist. In this particular invocation, there is no pouring 
of libations, but a recitation of various names of the Creator and 
important ancestors in the various African languages of indigenous 
people. The liturgist reminds the congregation that since most 
African Americans cannot precisely trace their African ancestry, 
he recites and pays homage to the various representations of God 
as uttered by many ethnic groups in Africa (Yoruba, Akan, Igbo, 
Bakongo, etc.). “Since most Afrikan descended peoples enduring 
the Diaspora in North America do not know exactly which Afrikan 
nation we come from, we use numerous Afrikan languages during 
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the ‘ancestral invocation’ in an effort to assure that no one is left 
out.” After each recitation, the congregation is invited to respond, 
“Ase” (It is so). The liturgist also ends each prayer with “Ase,” in 
addition to saying “Amen”: 

An ancestral table is featured in the sanctuary and has a central 
position to the right of the pulpit. It is considered an important ele- 
ment of worship. As stated in the church bulletin: 


When used, it is usually situated to the east side of the pulpit area to 
symbolize the fact that our Motherland, Afrika, is east of our location 
in the Diaspora. It is always covered with an Afrikan cloth—Kente, 
mud, or tie dye—which symbolizes the creative genius of Afrikan peo- 
ples. The table is variously dressed with pictures of our most powerful 
Afrikan Ancestors, fruit, cowrie shells, stones, and water. A plate of 
food is also placed on the table for the pleasure of our ancestors who 
commune with us albeit on the spiritual plane. The table itself symbol- 
izes the presence and the blessings of our ancestors. 


Placing a plate of food on the table during worship indicates that the 
members believe the ancestors are a living presence literally in the 
midst of the congregation. They are invoked and fed throughout the 
service. 

Additionally, the members of the First Afrikan Church annu- 
ally participate in an ancestral walk. The ancestral walk is a visit 
to historic sites around (and even outside) the city of Atlanta that 
are significant as historic locations where specific African ancestors 
were killed, murdered, or had simply died. The 2007 ancestral walk 
was a visit to Emory Law School where the members ofFirst Afrikan 
Church participated in a renaming ceremony for the woman bur- 
ied under the school who was an enslaved African. Libations were 
poured, and homage was paid to her memory and her existence. The 
members of the First Afrikan have performed similar ceremonies at 
various locations around the city of Atlanta (as printed in the church 
bulletin). 

Given the obvious significance and centrality of the ancestors by 
the members of the First Afrikan, the question remains: How are the 
theological doctrines under investigation in this work influenced by 
their specific understanding of the ancestors? What are the implica- 
tions for theological anthropology, Christology, and soteriology? In 
conversations with Dr. Will Coleman, theologian and minister, about 
theological anthropology, he asserted that the members of the First 
Afrikan do not believe in or profess the doctrine of original sin. I found 
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this particularly significant given the fact that they are a Presbyterian 
church with an obvious historical connection to the Protestant 
reformer John Calvin. In this way, the First Afrikan Church uncovers 
the way in which liturgical theology can differ from formal or official 
theology. John Calvin’s context is not that of the members of the First 
Afrikan Church; thus, the First Afrikan church reserves the right to 
reconstruct theological doctrines in such a way that they speak to 
their particular congregation’s existential concerns. They argue that 
sin, in the African American context, is self-hatred and the answer 
to this sin is self-love.6* By constructing a theology that reconnects 
African people with their ancestral heritage, the church intends to 
inculcate and foster self-love in its parishioners. Human beings must 
reconcile themselves to God, one another, and to the work of their 
ancestors. Consequently, alienation from the ancestors and from the 
work of the ancestors is the definition of sin. The ancestors, therefore, 
protect us from sin and guide us on the path of salvation. 

Their understanding of the role of the ancestors has led also to 
a reexamination of Christology. For members of this church, Jesus 
Christ is the Afrikan Messiah. They often refer to him by his Hebrew 
name “Jeheshua/Yeshua.” For them, he was a man of Afrikan descent, 
a prophet with special gifts, a model, and an elder brother: 


As Christians, First Afrikan Church engages a similar struggle in rela- 
tion to the person and work of Jesus (Hebrew, Jeheshua/Yeshua) the 
Messiah (Hebrew, Ha-Mashiyach). We confess Jesus as our “Afrikan 
Messiah” and we increasingly refer to him by the Hebrew form of his 
name, Jeheshua/Yeshua ha-Mashiyach. We believe that Yeshua was 
Afrikan first because he was the descendent of Afrikan peoples, i.e. 
the ancient children of Israel who migrated out of Kemet (Egypt) and 
came to occupy a geographic location on the North East Peninsula 
of Afrika, now called “the Middle East.” Second, Yeshua is Afrikan 
for us because while present in human form, he occupied the same 
social, political and economic location of most Afrikan peoples in 
the world—oppressed, colonized, financially and materially poor. We 
believe further that his phenotype was that of a Black or Afrikan man 
as distinct from white or European man. As such his government spon- 
sored lynching (crucifixion) comes as no surprise to those who are the 
descendants of a people who have historically been lynched with impu- 
nity from and sometimes with the cooperation of government entities. 

As an Afrikan person it makes sense to us that Yeshua lives. He 
is an ancestor who played a unique role on the stage of human his- 
tory as a spiritual liberator who served both Nana Buluku (Benin 
and Togo: Fon) and humankind as an intermediary capable of and 
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empowered to bridge the yawning gap between the two, and subse- 
quently, as an intercessor before Nana Buluku on behalf of human- 
kind. Furthermore, it is just as appropriate to approach Nana Buluku 
through the spiritual essence of Yeshua as it is for the Yoruba to 
approach Oludamare through Esu, Ogun, Oya, and Shango.®* 


They believe Jesus/Yeshua served the African God Nana Buluku, thus 
making Jesus Afrikan not only in skin color but also in his cultural 
consciousness. Nana Buluku is a specific reference to the Fon High 
God; however, the church uses that name for God symbolically to 
suggest that Jesus professed an indigenous African spirituality and 
also to legitimize African languages and African names for God as 
theologically valid, relevant, and appropriate. 

The doctrine of Jesus Christ and theological anthropology lead 
naturally to an explication of the doctrine of salvation. For members 
of the First Afrikan Church, salvation is reconnecting with the most 
High God through the idiom of the ancestor, and specifically Jesus as 
ancestor. Members are trying to live their lives in such a way that they 
will each become ancestors and thereby attain spiritual unity with 
the divine by following the example of Yeshua. The gospel according 
to John is often cited as a warrant for this belief. John 12:44 states, 
“Whoever believes in me believes not in me but in him who sent me. 
And whoever sees me sees him who sent me. I have come as light in 
the world so that everyone who believes in me should not remain in 
darkness.” Jesus achieved spiritual unity in God and this same spiri- 
tual unity is the goal of each member of the First Afrikan Church. It 
can only be achieved by living one’s life in such a way that one fulfills 
the requirements for becoming an ancestor. 

It is useful at this point to make clear some places of congruence 
between the African-centered theological anthropology this work pro- 
poses and the theology of the First Afrikan Church. First, the church 
clearly has created its own notion of the exemplary life, the path to 
salvation. In the First Afrikan Church credo, it states, “We believe that 
those who have gone before us and who, while alive on the physical 
plane were loving, nurturing, committed to the welfare of younger gen- 
erations, lived just lives, spoke the truth in love, and worked to make 
their own villages, tribes, nations and world better than it was when 
they were born, are ancestors.”°° These characteristics show points of 
connection to my own construction of the exemplary life as requiring 
one to live in relational harmony, sacrifice, express self-mastery, and 
exhibit solidarity and participation with a specific community in life. 
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Second, I found places of congruence in the church’s doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. The information in the church’s bulletin expressed the 
idea that enslaved Africans brought with them to North America 
a pantheon of lesser deities and ancestors, like Ogun, Legba, and 
Shango, for example, and slowly began to merge these divinities 
into the person of Jesus. Jesus therefore functions as an interme- 
diary between God and humanity in the same way as Ogun, Esu, 
Shango, and Oya function as intermediaries for Oludamare among 
the Yoruba. Their construction of Jesus/Yeshua reveals the church’s 
belief that enslaved Africans were not blank slates and did not need 
Jesus Christ to humanize them, but, in fact, they interpreted Jesus 
Christ through an indigenous African prism. First Afrikan’s doctrine 
of Jesus/Yeshua also shows points of comparison with my own con- 
struction of Jesus as savior ancestor. Savior ancestors perform the 
function of mediators between human beings and the High God and 
offer protection and guidance on the path to salvation in the same 
way as the First Afrikan’s construction of Jesus/Yeshua. While there 
are clear places of congruence, these constructions are not identical 
since First Afrikan mostly draws from Yoruba cosmology, and my 
own construction is based on the Akan of Ghana. 


Shrines of the Black Madonna of the 
Pan-African Orthodox Christian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia 


The Shrines of the Black Madonna of the Pan-African Orthodox 
Christian church is a ministry that features indigenous African elements 
throughout its liturgy and theology. The church was founded by Albert 
B. Cleage, Jr. (also known as Jaramogi Abebe Agyeman), a pastor and 
one of the original architects of Black theology. He published his collec- 
tion of sermons on Black theology, entitled The Black Messiah, in 1968, 
and first unveiled a mural of the Black Madonna and Child in his church 
in Detroit, Michigan, in 1967. The church’s theology is grounded in the 
belief that Jesus was a black messiah and a member of the black nation 
Israel, and his purpose in life was to liberate his nation from the political 
and spiritual oppression of the white nation Rome. The Black Christian 
Nationalist Creed states: “I believe that Jesus, the Black Messiah, was 
a revolutionary leader, sent by God to rebuild the Black Nation Israel, 
and to liberate Black people from powerlessness and from the oppres- 
sion, brutality, and exploitation of the white gentile world.”®’ 
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Although the church is rooted mostly in a black nationalist 
Christian ideology, it also features indigenous African elements. 
During the worship service, the Holy Sacrament of Commitment con- 
joins Christian and indigenous African idioms. The minister reads 
passages from the Bible that refer to the Last Supper of Jesus and his 
disciples, where Jesus asks his disciples to eat the food and drink from 
the cup, which represent his body and blood. “When they were eating, 
Jesus took a loaf of bread, and after blessing it he broke it, gave it to 
the disciples, and said, “Take, eat; this is my body.’ Then he took the 
cup, and after giving thanks he gave it to them saying, ‘Drink from it, 
all of yov’ for this is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out 
for the many.’ Do this in remembrance of me.” The congregation is 
invited to respond, “Jesus, we do this in remembrance of you, as we 
re-commit our lives for the sake of the Covenant, for the rebuilding 
of a righteous Kingdom of God on earth, and for the redemption of 
the world.”® 

This sacrament is a type of libation in which the spirit of Jesus 
is invoked in the eating of the bread and drinking of the wine. By 
invoking Jesus, the members renew their own commitment to serv- 
ing, being in solidarity with, and participating in the liberation strug- 
gle of black people throughout the Pan-African world community. 
Such a libation emphasizes the theological significance of fostering 
communal ties, or maintaining relational harmony, between living, 
visible members of the community as well as those who have become 
ancestors. 

The sacramental libation is followed by a ritual act of pouring 
libations. The ritual formally states: “In traditional African society, 
homage is paid on occasion by the pouring of libations. We extend 
this expression to include the servant of the Lord, the Honorable 
Jaramogi Abebe Agyeman [the founder], and our brothers and sisters 
in Christ who have gone on before us. We pour wine into the earth 
in whence they rest to commemorate their spirits and sacrifices.”© 
Wine is then poured into a basin filled with soil. The ritual of pour- 
ing libations is an indigenous African ritual act that is an extension 
of the Christianized form of libation, traditionally known as Holy 
Communion. By conjoining the two types of sacramental libation in 
one ritual, the church reflects its belief that that which is Christian 
is also fundamentally African. Within this context, the two (indig- 
enous African culture/religions and Christianity) are not, as is often 
presumed, antagonistic or mutually exclusive but are believed to be 
fundamentally conjoined. 
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As in the First Afrikan Church, the Shrines of the Black Madonna 
incorporates concepts from an African language in the Christian wor- 
ship space in an effort to validate such terms within a Christian con- 
text. The responsive meditation includes the recitation of Kiswahili 
words that invoke and invite the presence of God. “Kutafuta means 
that we have entered the sacred circle and we seek the experience of 
God. Kutamungu means that we can come upon God, here where we 
are.” “Kugasana” is the mystical explosion of God, and “Kujitoa” 
is submission to the will of God.” By chanting these words in suc- 
cession several times, the congregation invokes, becomes open, and 
submits to the mystical explosion of God, using spiritual words from 
African languages as vehicles to this African mystical experience. The 
belief is that, at times, God must be invoked in the language of our 
African ancestors. 

Additionally, an extremely important ritual in the life of the 
church is the African naming ceremony. In indigenous African cul- 
ture, a baby’s naming ceremony is a significant religious ritual, since 
a name carries spiritual meaning and power and often conveys that 
individual’s purpose for creation. Unfortunately, as a result of the 
transatlantic slave trade and slavery, black people in America have 
become disconnected and alienated from the spiritual significance 
of the naming ceremony and particularly the importance of having 
an African name. Confirmation into this church, however, requires 
confirming one’s Africanness and spiritually reconnecting with one’s 
African ancestral heritage. This is symbolically affirmed through the 
granting of an African name. In this ritual, one is blessed with holy 
water and willingly gives up one’s Western, American name, a name 
that reflects the initiate’s complicity in accepting an alien identity, and 
he or she takes on an African name, a name that is believed to convey 
that person’s true nature and character as discerned by the leadership 
body of the church. 

The formal theology of the church, particularly the doctrines 
under investigation in this work, is significantly influenced by the 
church’s black nationalist ideology and African-centered elements. Of 
the three churches studied, the Shrines of the Black Madonna profess 
the lowest Christology. Jesus, the black messiah, is not an exclusive 
deity or even a deity at all, but he is believed to have been a man that 
lived his life in conformity with God’s will, and who continues to 
model for humanity appropriate human relating in life. Jesus was a 
liberator. Luke 4:18 is often quoted as warrant for this position. “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me for he has anointed me to preach good 
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news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives, a 
recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim 
the year of the Lord’s favor.” Yet Jesus is also our ancestor, presum- 
ably the most important ancestor, in this context, since his name is 
invoked most often. The Sacrament of Commitment is a liturgical 
expression of the theological position that Jesus is a significant ances- 
tor in the life of the church. The other ancestor of great significance is 
the founder of the church, the Honorable Jaramogi Abebe Agyeman 
(Albert Cleage, Jr.). These are the only two proper names invoked in 
the ritual of libations. 

The theological anthropology of the Shrines of the Black Madonna 
is not as explicitly stated as their conception of Jesus Christ. There 
is no belief in original sin or ontological sin. Sin is an act most akin 
to individualism and/or personal, private pursuits of acclaim, status, 
wealth, power, etc. Sin is violating the covenant or the sacred trust 
that is shared between members of the community, visible and invis- 
ible. Sin is one’s irresponsible attempt to place his or her personal 
interests above that of the community. Salvation, therefore, is reject- 
ing individualism and living life for others. Salvation is fulfilling the 
purpose of one’s creation and living in harmony with God’s will. In 
order to achieve salvation, therefore, an individual must actively fight 
oppressive structures and realities that thwart harmony with God and 
inculcate alienation from one’s ancestral heritage. This church’s’ defi- 
nition of salvation is also consonant with my own definition of the 
exemplary life, which makes relational harmony critical for accep- 
tance into the ancestral realm. Although the church’s’ theological 
anthropology is never explicitly stated in formal doctrinal documents, 
it (and the church’s definition of salvation) can be gleaned from the 
Black Christian Nationalist Creed. The final stanza of this creed pro- 
claims: “I believe that both my survival and my salvation depend upon 
my willingness to reject INDIVIDUALISM and so I commit my life to 
the liberation struggle of Black people and accept the values, ethics, 
morals and program of the Black Nation, defined by that struggle and 
taught by the Pan African Orthodox Christian Church.”7! 

Theological anthropology and soteriology, in the context of the 
Shrines of the Black Madonna, are doctrines that are not influenced 
as much by the African concept of the ancestor, as by its black nation- 
alist ideology and the church’s program for black liberation activity 
in the community and throughout the Pan-African world. The church 
merges black nationalism, with Christian and indigenous African 
elements in a theological and philosophical mix that is constructed 
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to achieve a pragmatic result: black liberation. The church defines 
liberation as the building and maintenance of independent institu- 
tions owned and controlled by the black community that can ensure 
political, cultural, and economic independence from the oppressive 
elements of a racist, American society. 


Conclusion 


These churches show through their liturgies that some black people in 
black church communities are constructing practical and sacramen- 
tal theologies that attempt to overcome the alienation from Africa 
rooted in traditional Christian doctrines, and, in doing so, they are 
beginning to address the problem at the center of this work: black 
Christian anti-African sentiment. These churches are effectively using 
the ancestors in their liturgical theologies to do what I consider third- 
order theology. The act of pouring libations in the worship space, 
the performance of which invites the ancestors to participate in the 
experience of worship, requires each church to examine and rede- 
fine traditional Protestant doctrines. Each church jettisons the idea of 
original sin, because such a notion contradicts the definition of ances- 
tor and is thus inconsistent with a theological anthropology derivative 
of an African-based religious system. Christology is also reimagined 
in a way consistent with an indigenous African perspective. These 
churches differed most from each other in their understanding and 
articulation of the person of Jesus Christ. They differ in the degree 
to which they emphasize Jesus’s divinity over, and in opposition to, 
his humanity (a fundamental debate that has been raging throughout 
the history of Christianity), but they agree that Jesus is an ancestor. 
Finally, their understanding of salvation is transformed since it is no 
longer dependent upon any notion of atonement but derived from an 
indigenous African notion of the human being. 

These churches have made bold moves to construct theology in 
a way that is consistent with their African ancestral legacies. In so 
doing, they offer direction for new ways of doing theology and theo- 
logical method. The question of the universality of their beliefs is not 
a practical or pragmatic question. For these churches, the universal 
is abstract and seemingly irrelevant since they have practical goals 
concerning the preservation and liberation of the community; thus, 
they are much more concerned with constructing a theology “that 
works.” Theirs is a pragmatic theology that speaks to the unique and 
particular needs of those in the community, in the church, and those 
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in the surrounding neighborhood. I see their constructions as third- 
order theology, setting and charting new directions in the develop- 
ment of Black theology. In their own way, they perpetuate the African 
maxim, “the dead are not dead,” and offer innovative possibilities for 
the health and long life of Black theology. 


Conclusion 


Historically, African American Christians and many black reli- 
gious scholars have tended to explain black people’s conversion to 
Christianity as positive and mostly beneficial. Black religious scholars 
often affirm enslaved Africans’ agency and their choice to convert. 
And while these scholars are quick to assert black converts’ suspicions 
concerning white interpretations and practices of Christianity, espe- 
cially antebellum, they generally present black Christian conversion 
as a necessary, and ultimately virtuous, act. The tendency to approach 
black Christian formation as an exercise in apologetics, however, has 
often dismissed and subjugated the significance of what was lost in 
the conversion process. Such an approach also overlooks and disre- 
gards implicit negative assumptions about precolonial African reli- 
gious knowledge. 

My work has attempted to give voice to what Jon Butler calls 
“the spiritual and cultural robbery” inflicted on African-descended 
peoples during the “African spiritual holocaust” as a consequence 
of being racialized and declared inferior in and by the West. Dianne 
Stewart Diakite’s claim that black people themselves are plagued by 
anti-Africanness, or “the negation and denigration of things African 
simply because they are African,” and have assumed a “negative dis- 
tance from Africa,”! is not coincidental to their Christian formation 
but is sustained and promoted by it. Two traditional Protestant doc- 
trines, the doctrines of original sin and Jesus as exclusive savior, work 
in concert to perpetuate among black Christians feelings of shame and 
alienation from indigenous African culture and religion. American 
Protestant evangelical theology, which presents the unconverted as 
the worst type of sinner, helped to establish Africa as the land of 
heathen idolatry, the residence of sin. Protestant Christology worsens 
this reality by disavowing the possibility of redemption or deliver- 
ance outside the absolute and exclusive power of Christ, thus further 
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denigrating blacks pre-American, pre-Christian past. As a result, 
acceptance of Protestant Christianity requires a negative distancing 
from Africa, which, in the person of African descent, works to mani- 
fest internalized, tacit acceptance of black and African inferiority. 

My answer for addressing and potentially overcoming this shame 
is to self-consciously construct a theology that privileges indigenous 
African religious thought and theological categories, specifically the 
idiom of the ancestor. Doing so raises many compelling possibilities 
for twenty-first-century theologizing that is attentive to the contri- 
butions of liberation theology, Black and womanist theology, post- 
modern thought, and pragmatism. A doctrine of the ancestors would 
encourage appreciation for diversity and respect for the plurality that 
constitutes contemporary American society. The ancestors present 
and represent multiple paths to salvation thus troubling the claim that 
Jesus provides the exclusive model for being human and ensuring sal- 
vation. The ancestors invite us to reconsider indigenous African reli- 
gious thought within the continued development of Black theology, 
Christian liberation theology in general, and Black church theologies 
into the future. 

In Race Matters, Cornel West argues that Malcolm X was the 
prophet of black rage precisely because he eloquently reminded “a 
degraded and devalued people of the need for psychic conversion.”? 
This psychic conversion held “that black people must no longer view 
themselves through white lenses. He claims black people will never 
value themselves as long as they subscribe to a standard of valuation 
that devalues them.”? I contend that acceptance of mainline approaches 
to Protestant theology forces black Christians in America to subscribe 
to a standard of valuation that devalues them, because it dismisses and 
regards as illegitimate everything that constituted African people’s 
being and essence prior to enslavement and conversion to Christianity 
in the West. What is required is a new standard, psychic conversion 
to and profound appreciation for specific African ways of knowing 
and being in order to recover resources, models, categories, and stan- 
dards of valuation that can ensure a healthy, black self-image within 
the Christian faith. Black theology and Black church theologies, there- 
fore, need an indigenous theological methodology, one that expands 
beyond the traditional categories and encourages new ways of doing 
theology in the twenty-first century. 

The Akan conception of the human being, culminating in the 
idea of the ancestor, offers one such model of an indigenous African 
source for development of an African-centered theology. The focus 
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on the Akan conceptual scheme, however, is in no way intended 
to privilege it over other West African religious formulations. In 
fact, the category of “ancestor” is one that is shared among all West 
African cultures; thus, similar models could also be constructed 
based on the Yoruba, Mende, Dagara, or Bakongo religious sys- 
tems among others. The choice of the Akan is simply to highlight it 
and Ghana as a symbol of African American spiritual and cultural 
reconnection. The prevalence of slave castles in Ghana makes it a 
preferred location for African American ancestral pilgrimage and 
recovery. This construction, therefore, is intended to start a dia- 
logue, to begin a process for engaging in third-order theology, or 
constructing a sustainable theology for essentially pragmatic and 
practical reasons. It is in no way intended to be the last word or 
an absolute and universal word. In fact, it encourages critique and 
examination precisely because it accepts its limitations, its contex- 
tual nature. It is only a beginning! 

It should also be clear that I am aware of the problem of suggesting 
that all the tribulations inflicted on African people by Europeans and 
Euro-Americans can be cured by an uncritical return to precolonial 
Africa. Certainly my intention has not been to present Akan religion 
and culture in this way. For example, I have stated that the affects of 
patriarchy and sexism cannot be easily eradicated by simply replacing 
an exclusive Christ with the Akan notion of ancestor. Mercy Oduyoye 
makes clear that Akan women have suffered the debilitating effects 
of patriarchy before and since the introduction of Christianity. So my 
methodology is certainly not a simplistic hermeneutics of return. But 
one of the profound aspects of African religions is their inherent adapt- 
ability to the context within which they are practiced. This means 
that once placed within a Western environment, African modalities, 
idioms, and ways of knowing and being necessarily require respect- 
ful engagement or encounter with Western religion and culture, if 
they are granted a voice, a place at the table of discourse. Given this, 
I have sought to show how an African understanding of ancestor 
would have to be appropriated within a twenty-first-century African 
American Christian context. In other words, I am keenly aware that 
what I am constructing is an African American Christian doctrine 
of the ancestors. This doctrine is not only informed by Akan anthro- 
pology as conceived in Akan culture (Ghana), but also informed by 
the history and religious formation of Africans in America; thus, the 
doctrine attempts to draw from both Western and African religious 
and cultural legacies. 
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To this end, an African-centered theological anthropology repudi- 
ates and jettisons the idea that human beings are born with a defect, 
a taint that affects all, an ontological stain. Drawing from Akan 
mythology, this African-centered doctrine argues that each individ- 
ual is born with a divinely conferred destiny, a reason for being, that 
is unique to that individual and granted him or her by God. The 
task of the individual is to fulfill this destiny, achieve his purpose for 
creation, and manifest metaphysical completion in the realm of the 
ancestors. The ancestors then literally embody the paths to salvation 
and in so doing model diverse, multiple, and varied avenues to human 
fulfillment and ultimate deliverance. Their continued presence among 
the living establish them as beings in process even after achieving 
completion in life after death. The ancestors defy the Platonic dual- 
istic conception of a static, unchanging reality that permanently and 
unalterably represents the good. Within this framework, completion 
never means static permanence, or immutability, but because these 
invisible beings are often reborn in their descendants; they actually 
embrace the idea of novelty and the possibility that truth need not be 
backward looking and historically fixed, but processive and poten- 
tially new. Truth from this perspective is not something to be dis- 
covered but something to be created. As Richard Rorty poignantly 
contends, “If we could ever be moved solely by the desire for solidar- 
ity, setting aside the desire for objectivity altogether, then we should 
think of human progress as making it possible for human beings 
to do more interesting things and be more interesting people, not 
as heading towards a place which has somehow been prepared for 
humanity in advance... our self-image would employ images of mak- 
ing rather than finding.”* The ancestors employ “images of making” 
and in so doing set a standard for the exemplary life that is an evolv- 
ing standard of ideal human living. 

An ancestor is a completely fulfilled human being, a person who 
lived a life worthy of emulation. As a theological anthropology, it 
establishes a radical existential standard for achieving salvation. 
Salvation is the fulfillment of one’s human destiny. Living a life wor- 
thy of emulation, the exemplary life, culminates in one becoming an 
ancestor, or achieving salvation. My African American framing of the 
ancestor uses the Bible and the experiences of African- Americans as 
sources for determining the criteria for the exemplary life. Relational 
harmony, sacrifice, self-mastery, and solidarity and participation 
emerge as the essential principles, the necessary criteria, in this con- 
text, for defining a life worthy of emulation. 
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Relational harmony places an emphasis on the value of communal 
relating and is based on the African proverb: “I am because we are, 
and because we are therefore I am.” It acknowledges the African truth 
that the individual is a product of the community, a community that 
includes visible and invisible beings and God. Relational harmony 
affirms that the human being is herself a community of physical and 
spiritual aspects that must exude and maintain harmony in order for 
the body to be well and at peace. Such emphasis on collaboration 
extends to the individual’s human obligations as a member of the 
community. The experiences of the apostles of Jesus, recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles (2: 44-47), convey a biblically-based modeling 
of relational harmony. “All who believed were together and shared all 
things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and 
distribute the proceeds to all, as any had need.” 

The next principle, sacrifice, demands the individual be prepared to 
embrace moments of self-denial for the greater good of the community 
to which she is devoted. Jesus, the Hebrew Messiah, embodied this 
principle in giving his life for Hebrew religious renewal and liberation, 
but so also did Nat Turner and Emmitt Till who stand out as exem- 
plars of sacrifice. They are important symbols of the struggle for black 
liberation in America. 

Self-mastery is the principle that embodies self-control. One who 
exhibits self-mastery loves others because one has learned to love one- 
self. Such a person is not afraid to be vulnerable and practices hospi- 
tality and generosity. Family ancestors (in my case Samuel Chatman 
and Binta Chui) most represent this principle, since they often are 
anonymous to people outside the family, yet exhibit the characteris- 
tics and lived lives that demand their names be remembered and spir- 
its summoned at times when encouragement and strength are most 
needed. 

Solidarity and participation is the ethical value that embodies com- 
mitment to a cause. It demands one accept one’s reason for being, 
one’s destiny, one’s path to salvation, and commit oneself to fulfill- 
ing that destiny in the community or society that represents devo- 
tion to that mission. Solidarity and participation invite individuals to 
enter into the experience of those who struggle. This principle heralds 
James Cone’s claim that theology is committed speech, and becoming 
black like God means entering into oppressed existence, becoming 
one with the oppressed. All four principles affirm the truth that life is 
relational, and they embody a dialogical epistemology and ontology 
contravening individualistic approaches to theology and knowledge 
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construction. The ancestors provide examples of exemplary living as 
well as a new theological methodology. 

Finally, the construction of this doctrine of the ancestors is intended 
to contribute to the Black theology project and offer suggestions for 
extending the life of a theology that some presume is declining or 
even dying. The theological and methodological shift incurred by 
an African-centered approach avoids the pitfalls and circularity of 
American racial discourse. It renders definitions of blackness irrele- 
vant and avoids essentialist constructions of race, which tend to reify 
specific racial communities and circumscribe notions of authentic 
racial existence. What is being posited instead is an existential and 
theological posture, a way of being in the world that affirms African 
sources of knowledge production as valid, empowering, and libera- 
tive. This project was undertaken to address a specific problem among 
people of African descent, but is not a theology exclusive to people of 
African descent. I encourage all Christians to overcome and repudiate 
anti-African sentiment. 

Lastly, I want to celebrate those pastors and practical theologians 
who have already begun the task of theologizing in new and creative 
ways in order to minister to the specific needs of the communities they 
serve. As a result, they actively demonstrate that black churches, in 
many respects, function as their own black academies and perhaps pro- 
vide the most viable vehicle for the development of Black theology into 
the future. Certain African American pastors are already venerating 
the ancestors in the black Christian worship space and in so doing are 
reconstructing Christian theology while simultaneously paying homage 
to their ancestral traditions and proving that anti-African sentiment 
does not have to be the fate of African Americans and other Africans 
throughout the Diaspora. 
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